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A MAGIC 

BY 

THe shores which are washed by the calm blue 
waters of the Pacific Ocean are surrounded by a 
halo of romance, which clings to them still in 
spite of the changes which an encroaching civi- 
lization made; and to the imaginative 
dreamer or researcher of the past they have al- 
ways 


has 
been a mine of wealth, yielding a seem- 
ingly inexhaustible supply of romance and _pic- 
turesque history. 

A few hours’ sail from the city of Los Angeles 
—or, more properly speaking, from the port of 
San Pedro—lies an island which might figure as 
the theme of a fairy legend, even in this nine- 
teenth century, which is condemned as prosaic ; 
and, on this Western continent, which is looked 
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upon by European countries as being all new, a 
place without a past. 

California has been called the Golden State, 
Los Angeles the garden spot of the world, and 
the Island of Santa Catalina the earthly paradise, 
the perpetual home of summer, where the skies 
always smile, the breezes always woo—an en- 
chanted isle where the troublous to-morrow never 
dawns, and nothing is remembered save the joy 
of living to-day. Roses and delicate plants bloom 
the year round ; the tropical palm and banana 
trees rustle in the soft air ; and in the cafions the 
cottonwood offers a grateful shade. Summer and 
winter are alike, except that from November to 
March soft rains fall at intervals, which cause 
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rugged cliffs unfold, had they but the power 
What mysteries lie buried in the 
deep canons or on the wild hillsides! Avalon 
Bay and the in the 
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long and holy life, and 
had been worshiped by 
the natives, whom she 
tried to educate in the 
Christian religion. 
Thus they named the 
place Santa Catalina. 
So much for the past. 
The present of Cata- 
lina is also interesting. 

From being a grant 
from the Mexican Goy- 
ernment to Pio Pico, 
Governor of California, the island has passed 
through many changes into the hands of the 
Banning Brothers, of Los Angeles, who have 
made it the ideal summer resort of the coast ; 
and not only a summer resort, for it is a great 
attraction to tourists, who find its winter cli- 
mate delightful. Four or five ago the 
place was known to comparatively few people, 
but it has sprung into notice rapidly, and is now 
talked of and visited by residents of every part 
of the United States. 

A visit to the island is possessed of a unique 
charm, for Santa Catalina has the advantages of 
a fashionable watering-place without the usual 
inaneness. The trip across the channel, on the 
little steamer Hermosa, is delightful in itself. 
Saturday nights a grand illumination takes place, 
and Avalon Bay resembles the stage of a fairy 
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play. Once there, 
countless things claim 
the attention. There 
are the seal rocks to 
visit, where the seals 
and sea-lions bask in 
the sun and bark 


and the nat 

ural aquarium, which 
holds the spectator’s 
interest spellbound. 
The water surrounding 
the island is of such 
marvelous clearness that the bottom can be plainly 
seen at a distance of fifty or sixty feet. Beautiful 
pebbles and shells glisten like jewels, queer ob- 
jects dart swiftly about, strange walking fish and 
small iridescent sea-serpents appear to view, 
while delicate seaweeds float with the tide, afford- 
ing a home to the gold and red fish. At the Blue 
Cavern—a cave one hundred and fifty feet long, 
and between thirty and forty feet high—so called 
because of the .peculiar color the water takes 
there, the sea-bottom is like a shifting kaleido- 


SCC } ”, 


hoarsely ; 


As it would be impossible to describe all of 
the attractions of this wonderful place, I will 
only attempt the one or two which seemed to 
me most interesting, and one of which is the 
trip to the Isthmus and Little Harbor. 

The little steam-yacht La Paloma leaves Ava- 
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lon at nine in the morning, arriving at Isthmus 
Cove about eleven, after a delightful sail along the 
ever-changing coast. At the Isthmus the stage- 
coach, with six spirited horses, is waiting to con- 
vey the travelers the remainder of the way. This 
Now 
climbing to the top of the mountain, now pass- 
ing through a narrow valley, you hold your 
breath and cling to the seat as the horses dash 


ride is a novel and exciting experience. 


around a precipice perilously near the edge, or 
race at full gallop down an almost perpendicu- 
lar grade, while the coach rocks and sways like 
a ship in a storm. At Little Harbor an hour's 
rest is taken for luncheon, and you can pick up 
Abalone shells on the beach and drink in the 
beauty of the ocean, which stretches thousands 
of miles to the west. Returning, you arrive at 
Avalon at five in the afternoon. 

Another pleasant trip is that to the Middle 
Ranch The former 
place is a delightful bit of rural scenery, and a 


and Cottonwood Cafion. 
hower of roses, lilacs and sweet-scented flowers. 
A week at Catalina opens an alluring vista to 
the sportsman. The fishing is unsurpassed any- 
where on the coast. Yellow-tail, barracudas and 
lunas are caught in immense quantities, the 
largest catch this season being made by a Los 
Angeles gentleman and amounting to four hun- 
dred and fifty yellow-tail in one day. This sounds 
incredible, but is nevertheless true. The gigantic 
jew-fish is the star catch, and leads one an all- 
but is well worth the trouble when 
landed, being sometimes over six feet in length. 


day ( has 9 


The interior of the island is full of wild 
goats, which give the hunter a chance to display 
his prowess. It is no light work to capture one 
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of these, as they are wary fellows. A goat-hunt 
means a day of hiding behind bushes, crawling 
through underbrush, and waiting anxiously for 
the appearance of a herd. To return to Avalon 
with one of the beard- 
ed and horned heads 
means that you will 
be an object of interest 
and admiration to the 
gentler sex—for Santa 
Catalina is the Mecca 
of the summer-girl— 
who will vie with each 
other in their attempts 
to become the posses- 
sor of your trophy, 
until some other lucky 
fellow supplants you 
with a larger capture. 
The goat-stories are 
almost equal to the 
fish-stories. 

During the summer 
a tented city springs 
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To the weary, lone and old, 
To the hearts whose years are told, 


Welcome, welcome, mistletoe, 


Tender, verdant mistletoe ! 





Yuletide garland’s mystic member, 
Kindling life's departing ember, a 
Making bright the bleak December, 
Heedless of the falling snow ; 
Calling from the yester haze 
Visions fair of other days ; 
Waking memory’s immortelles, 


Melodies of mellow bells, 





Joys of youth and love revealing, yi 
Faintly tinkling, gently stealing 
O’er the years of long ago— 
Life-inspiring mistletoe, 
To the scenes of merry strife, 
To the hearts of youth and life, 
Weleome, welcome, mistletoe, 
Cabalistic mistletoe ! 
With thy mystery unspoken, 
With thy Druid spell unbroken, 
Thou art eer the loving token 
Of the loveful Christmas glow. 
Opal scent—le rry bough, 
Sacred to the lover’s vow; 
Cupid’s wand of furtive bliss, 
Sanctioning each stolen kiss: 
Pendent ?twirt the earth and heaven 
To fulfill the promise give n 
Neer to gender strife or woe— 
Love-inapiring mistletoe. ame 
a. 
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To the glad, rejoicing earth, 
To the homes of light and mirth, 


Welcome, weicome, mistletoe, 
Merry, mirthful mistletoe ! 
Coming when the world is ringing 
With the gladness peace is bringing, 
When the earth with lore is singing— 
Love in gladsome overflow. 
Emblem of the hope that glows 
’ Neath the storms and chilling SNOWS ; 
Offspring of the winter’s night, 
Herald of the Morning Light 
That with angel songs enthrilling 
All the world with joy is filling, 
Souls above and hearts belew— 
Joy-inspiring mistletoe. 
CLIFFORD HOWARD. 
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ind. He lived on 


fifty cents a week, supported his mother and sis- 
ter, and kept up with his classes in the High School 


all the time. At Cornell he 
printer, but presently was dis- 
by President White, 
whose private secretary he he- 


covered 


came. 

In such a spirit as this Cor- 
nellians took up athletics also. 
In 1871 ‘Tom’? Hughes visited 
Cornell, and urged the boys to 
take to boating. It not 
until 1875, however, that they 


Was 


came into possession of a shell. 
In that President White 
gave the Cornell Navy a new 
shell; and for the 
time a Cornell crew met 
the representatives of other col- 
Cornell finished feurth 
that year in the Springfield re- 
gatta ; 


year 


six-oared 
first 


leges, 


but this was partly due 


worked 


first as a 


AND 
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to a bad position among sands and shallows. 
In ’74 Cornell finished only fifth in the Sara- 
toga regatta. But in 1875 the face of things 
changed. No professional coaches were on 
hand that year, but John N. Ostrom and John 
Lewis, captains of the ’varsity and freshmen 
“*sixes,’’ These 
a new stroke, picked men of 
grit, and went down to Saratoga meaning to 


were men of boating genius. 
men invented 
win or sink. The new stroke gave great amuse- 
ment to the critics, as the Cornell stroke has 
frequently done since—before the race. But 
in the freshman race Cornell won, and next 
day the Cornell ’yvarsity won over thirteen col- 
Yale and Harvard. This oe- 
to the slogan, now so familiar 
to all, ‘‘ Cornell, J vell ! vell ! yell '—Corne]] !’’ 
The boys had never had occasion to yell before, 


leges, including 


ecasion gave rise 


but in 1875 the present war-cry was generated 
In 76 Yale did 

She withdrew afte 
Harvard stuck to the 
in 


by spontaneous combustion. 
not suffer defeat. 
Cornell’s victory in’75, 
regatta, 


again 


however, and "76 Cornell swept 
everything, including freshman, ‘varsity and 
single-scull races, taking the lead in each race 
on the start, and never being caught till the 
finish. This broke up the Saratoga regatta, as 
Harvard followed Yale into retirement. The 
reception given the Cornell crews on their re- 
turn after in ’76 remained un- 
matched for enthusiasm down to June of the 
present year, when Cornell’s ’ varsity and fresh- 


the victories 


man crews returned victors over Harvard, Penn- 
sylvania and Columbia in the four-cornered 
races at Poughkeepsie, and were received with 
miles of fireworks, speeches and banqueting, 
like their predecessors of the Centennial vear. 
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Barnes Hall. Armory. 
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One thing may perhaps be interesting to note: 
Courtney is frequently thought of as always hav- 
But the great 
victories of Cornell, which established her boat- 


ing a hand in Cornell aquatics. 
ing reputation, were won, as I have said, in’75 
Courtney first became coach to a Cor- 
in ’S85. 


and ’76. 
nell crew 


The freshman who enters Cornell University in 
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urs’ course. Seven trades and a pro- 

learned! To graduate M. E. one 
must be a blacksmith, a molder, a joiner, turner, 
and pattern-maker, a machinist and draughts- 
Besides this mathematics, physics, and 


for a four-y 
fession to 


man. 
endless theory. Many amusing stories are told 
of the despair, victory and reward of the ‘‘ Sib- 


ley men.’’ One authentic tale may suffice. Ten 








CORNER 


the fall of 1896 will find a vastly different uni- 


versity from the rough, unfinished, but deter- 
mined, Cornell of the? sixties. He will be be- 
wildered by the richness of the resources for 
study. If he has ever held a hammer or driven 
a pla e, he will be drawn to the Sibley College 
of Mechanie Arts. Every freshman wanders 
through the ‘€ shops” at Sibley some time in 
his first three days at Cornell, looks at the great 
tripl -expansion engine, the woodshop, the test- 
ing laboratory, the draughting-rooms, and either 
is glad he is to bean ‘'M. se or half regrets 


that he is not But his older friends soon scare 


him, by counting over the work done in Sibley 


IN THE MUSEUM OF CLASSICAL 


ARCH BOLOGY, 


one student in mechanical engineering 
learn blacksmithing. The rest 
t blacksmithing was so hot and 


years ago 
didn’t 
was all rig 
Professor Morris, who had oversight of 
was firm, however, and the dainty 

lacksmithing. In the summer 
to Professor Morris and thanked 


want 


sooty ! 
‘* shop-wo 
student learned 


of °95 he ¢ 


him for him learn blacksmithing. 
‘Why? said the professor, knowing this was 
only the prelude to a tale. ‘‘ Why, you see I’m 


superinten t of a mine away back in Colorado. 


Last spring main shaft broke and no one 
in the mi t myself could weld it. I took 
off my coat and welded that shaft. If I hadn't, 
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Melos and which is the Venus 
de Medici. Here an older stu- 
dent comes up and takes the 
youngsters in tow. The library 


should have been inspected 
first, he tells them. Arrived 


at the Library building, the 
pride of the campus, he be- 
gins informing the ‘‘freshies,”’ 
in a voice just loud enough to 
be well overheard by every one : 
‘‘Here is the periodical room. 
The library takes regularly 500 
literary and scientific periodi- 
cals,’ he says; ‘‘and here is 
where you want to come for 
the current Just sit 
down there and help yourself. 
Don’t about 
that’s green !’ 


number. 
ask anything— 
His charges are 
by this time glad to pass on 
to the great reading-room, where they draw a 
breath of pleased ‘* Romanesque,” 
the older student confidentially. Our 
young architect is just beginning anxiously to 
explain that he 


sees it, 


wonder. 


says 


knows Romanesque when he 
cut his guide, who 

‘* Right thousand volumes on these 
reference library, you know. Just hunt 
up what you want here, too, and don’t give 
those boys back of the desk a chance to wilt you. 
Languages begin here; science down under the 
clock ; philosophy and history over 
there. These portraits are of our benefactors and 
distinguished 


but is short by 
proceeds 


shelves 


religion, 


men — Lowell, Agassiz, 
Smith, all helped us on the start. 

are in back of the delivery desk ; 
190,000 volumes in the library now. 


Goldwin 
The stacks 
there are 
We’ ve got 
the best Dante library anywhere outside Flor- 
ence, thanks to Professor Fiske, and—oh, lots of 
things. Been down to the gym? Yes? Well, 
come on down to Percy Field, then, and see the 


AND 
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football 
According) 


practice. I’ll give you some pointers.” 
“nt omnes, 

Presently 
Next day « 
the 
annual address t 


registration day ’’ comes and goes. 
roup may be seen again sitting in 
vaiting for President Schurman’s 
» the students. This custom, it 
d, was begun by President White, 
‘resident Adams, and is now gaining 
very year from the fresh and im- 
pressive eloquence of President Schurman’s ad- 
Meat 
it happens 


armor’ 


may be rer 


kept up hy 
new vitalit 
dresses. while the older student—a junior, 

pointing out the professors and 
prominent students. ‘* There’s Professor Burr, 
just back fr Holland, ready to teach medieval 
history again. The men he is talking with are 
M. C. Tyler, Professor of American History, and 
Morse Stephens, Professor of Modern European 
History. 1 tell 
Ther 
gratified, al 


vou those three make a great 

an ‘‘Arts’’ freshman has his desire 
d Professor Bennett, author of the 
new Latin grammar, is pointed out as the head 


team.’’ 





CADET REGIMENT DRILLING IN FRONT OF 


Vol. XLII., No. 6—42. 


BOARDMAN HALL. 
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of the Latin department. 
Dr. Wilder 


comes in at 


this moment, leading his dog, and gets ap- 
plause from the waiting students. ‘‘He’s the football team, 
brain morphologist,’’ the junior explains; but Beacham. 


this time he is laughed at, for even freshmen _ editors, 
Wilder. Next to be noticed is 
dean of the university faculty, 
Professor of German. As the applause 
given this popular athletic professor dies down 
the junior is heard telling a tale handed down 
from the bad old days when Cornell had no ath- 
letic field, and held her games on the campus. 
As the tale runs, ’92 defeated ’9 
game when those classes were 
tively sophomores and freshmen, 
in the excite- 
ment following, a 


know about Dr. 
Professor White, 


and forth. 


organizing and 
3 in a lacrosse 
respec- 


and 


‘rush’’ for the 
goal- posts was 
started. Dean 


White issued at 
this moment from 
his office, and, 


being unable to 


DELTA UPSILON LODGE, 


PSI UPSILON LODGE—ON THE CAMPUS, 


make 
came 
rush, 
while ’ 
pe st 


himself heard, 


with 
92 carried off one goal- 
and ’93 
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he be- 
third faction in the 


the result that, 


another, Dean 


White walked off with the 


other 
der. 
Next the students, of 


curly - headed little Taussig, the 


two over his shoul- 


first of all, the 

are pointed 
out. There’s  Spill- 
man, captain of the 
varsity crew for the 
coming there’s 
Beacham, the captain 
of the football team 

‘‘a savage - looking 


— "oe 


« 


whom, 
athletes 


vear ; 


fellow,’’ one freshman 
interposes, and is 
laughed at for his 
pains. He 
when 


recovelss, 
good - natured, 
‘‘end’’ of the 


is discovered sitting down next to 
Others are being pointed out— Era 
Sun editors, class presidents and the 
like—when President Schurman comes upon the 
platform and the preliminary applause breaks 
There is really something remarkable in 
the hold President Schurman’s oratory has over 
the mass of Cornell students. 
executive 


They brag of his 
talent, and take his 
philosophical knowl- 
edge and _ profundity 
on faith from the stu- 
dents of the Sage 
School of Philosophy ; 
but his eloquence is a 
theme which 
every student. Presi- 
dent Schurman 


rouses 


has indeed an 
oratorical gift 
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remarkable even in these days of the great re- 
vival of There is an impressiveness 
which may not unfitly be called grandeur about 


oratory. 


his utterances—particularly when, as usual, he 
speaks upon moral themes—which comes home 
to the student body. 


An unparalleled illustra- 





DELTA KAPPA EPSILON 


tion of this local esteem was afforded in Novem- 
ber, 1895, when the president gave an address to 
the students on ‘‘ Huxley, the Agnostic.’’ Al- 
though he spoke in the largest hall in the Uni- 
versity, all the space was crammed full with an 
audience of more than one thousand students, 


and the breathless attention given to his long 
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audience cou 
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begun. There is a pulling 


nical laboratories, a handling 
Boardman Hall, home 


ry 


once more resembles a bee- 
en classes, the embryo attorneys 
n arm up and down the halls 

es or cracking legal jokes, or gather 
ie big porch. The Cornell Col- 
is habits of its own and adds pic- 
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campus. The semi- 
nary rooms are fre- 
quented again by the 
older students thumb- 
ing Jacobus of Viter- 
bo, poring over Hegel 
and Lotze, puzzling 
out Greek and Roman 
inscriptions, digging at 
the Niebelungenlied, 
or engaged in some 
other of those pleasant 
halls of learning open 
to every one who has 
once passed the vesti- 
bule. Parties of civil 
engineers are survey- 
ing the campus for 
the thousandth time. 
Veterinary students 
are gathering in the 
operating theatre for 
the first veterinary 
clinic of the year. Classes in physics are gather- 
ing in the lecture-room, which is to become a 
fairyland of electrical or other experiments. A 
course in physics is such unmixed pleasure until 


examination time ! 


Professor Corson’s classes, 
devotees to classical English literature, are en- 
joying his readings of Shakespeare and Milton. 
Parties of agricultural students are taking notes 
of the department’s dairy cattle, or tramping 
about the farm, note- 
book in hand, while Pro- 
fessor Roberts descants 
upon each field in turn. 
So, too, in the botanical 
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INTERIOR OF LIBRARY—THE READING ROOM. 


department there is a fetching forth of appar- 
atus, and horticultural students are once more 
congratulating themselves that Professor Bailey 
is one of the most interesting lecturers in the 
State. Professor Bailey’s course of lectures on 
evolution, from the horticulturist’s standpoint, 
is becoming famous in the University, and it 
may be added that the State of New York was 
fortunate beyond measure in giving into Pro- 
fessor Bailey’s charge the agricultural extension 
work which has for the past two years so pleased 
and helped the farmers of the western part of 
the State. 
The first days of the fall term are of great 
moment to the more ambitious 
ie members of the freshman class. 
They are undergoing the com- 
petitive examination for uni- 
~ versity scholarships. There are 
eighteen of these scholarships, 
with a value of $200 a year 
each, for two years. The sub- 
jects of the examination are so 
arranged as to give good 
hopes alike to students 
proficient in mathematics, 
and in the ancient and 
modern languages. But 


a these are soon over and 
= the coveted honors award- 
ed. <A good student, espe- 
cially if from New York 
State, finds his way made 
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easy through Cornell University. Before en- 
tering the University a competitive examina- 
tion held in his own county has given him the 
opportunity to win a State scholarship, which 
provides him with four years’ free tuition. 
Next, in a severer competition, he gets a uni- 
versity scholarship, and more than half the ex- 
penses of his first two years are met. 

That supposes, of course, that he is one of 
the great majority whose expenses are moder- 
ate. Men who hold State scholarships and do 
not join Greek letter societies live more often 
than not on $300 for the first year or two. One 
very good but needy student, now a successful 








BOARDMAN HALL, THE HOME OF THE CORNELL LAW SCHOOL. 


patent lawyer in New 
York City, is known 
to have averaged only 
$180 a year during his 
course. If a young man 
joins a fraternity, his 
expenses will probably 
be about $500 a year. 
Not that the fees or 
other expenses directly 
chargeable to the fra- 
ternity amount to 
much, but the young 
man who joins one 
finds a certain scale of 
living set for him. He 
must have such and 
such rooms, his clothes 
must not fall below a 
certain degree of cheap- 


ness, and in this way 
his annual expenses are 
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MACHINE SHOP, 


on the average, $500 a year. Of 
course astudent can spend as much 
more as he pleases. That is every- 
one’s privilege. It must be said, 
however, that the whole tone of Cor- 
nell life is plain, simple and sub- 
stantial. 

The religious life at Cornell is 
spontaneous, healthy and vigorous. 
The provision of the charter, that 
no denomination should be in con- 
trol in the Board of Trustees, has 
been broadly interpreted to mean 
that each typical religious attitude 
of the human mind should be re- 
presented. Accordingly, along with 
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members of all the Protestant 
Catholic trus- 
tees have been elected, and one 


denominations, 


of the more prominent mem- 
bers of the present board is an 
alumnus of Hebrew birth. The 
Hon. Henry W. Sage. whose 
$1,200,000 of gifts — exactly 
$500,000 in excess of the total 
gifts by Mr. Cornell — makes 
him Cornell’s greatest benefac- 
tor, has a strong religious in- 
terest, and along with the Sage 
School of Philosophy, the Sage 
Hall for Women, and the Li- 
brary building, he has given 
the Sage Chapel. Here, by 
means of a fund, known as the 
Dean Sage Preacher Fund, the 
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THE ARMORY. 


students are enabled to listen 
weekly throughout the year to 
the most distinguished preach- 
ers of 
Bishop Brooks preached here 
just before his death. Lyman 
Abbott is heard here almost 
annually. Rabbi Hirsch, of 
Chicago, preached to a very 


every denomination. 


full congregation last winter. 
Robert Collyer, an old friend 
of the University, comes year- 
ly in ‘‘apple-blossom  time.”’ 
of the ablest 
preachers is reinforced by the 


This succession 


Cornell 
Association, which is housed 


University Christian 


in its own building—Barnes 
Hall, given by the late Gen- 


AND 


HAI 
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~THE 


CHEMICAL LABORATORY, 


eral Barnes, of Brooklyn. This 
is somewhat remarkable, as being 
probably the only Christian Asso- 
ciation in which men and women, 
Protestants and Catholics, are all 
active and harmonious co-work- 
ers. It may almost be called the 
social as well as religious centre 
of Cornell life, owing to the suc- 
and denomina- 
tional receptions throughout the 
year. The 
some time maintained one of its 
former secretaries, Mr. Miller, who 
is a very promising linguist, as 


a college 


cession of class 


association has for 


missionary in Japan. 
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Last year, however, he became 
interpreter to the American le- 
gation in Tokio. 

Class elections are held— 
some in the fall, some in the 
spring. These are rather tame 
usually. The one exciting 
class election is that held in 
the spring term hy the sopho- 
more class to elect the class 
representatives on the college 
publications for the coming 
year, The Cornell Sun, the 
college daily - the Cornell Era, the weekly, which 
is the oldest student publication at Cornell ; and, 





THE SIBLEY COLLEGE OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
MECHANICAL ARTS. 

above all, the Cornellian, have editors elected at 

this time, and the wire-pulling is most vigorous. 

The Cornellian is the college annual, published 
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each year by members of the junior class, who 

are, of course ected at the close of their sopho- 
more year in the election just referred 
to This comes but ence in a man’s 
college life, and the fight for places on 
the ¢ an is the political event of 
the lege course. 

Balls, receptions and glee club con- 
certs have their week in the winter 
tern \thletie enthusiasts take their 
turns as the football season gives way 
to the term of gymnasium preparation 
for rowing, and that in turn to actual 
practice on the water, and to lacrosse 
and baseball. So the seasons come and 
go, but it is always time for study. 
Then comes at last Commencement. 
The majority congratulate wistfully 


their few distinguished comrades who 
have won fellowships or graduate schol- 


AND arships and are to return for another 
year or two years, or, perhaps, a life- 
time at Cornell. Then the sheepskins are tucked 


under deserving arms and the chimes ring fare- 
well to another class. 
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PAS DE QUATRE. 


Why dothey call it a Pas de Quatre? 
*twould puzzle a sage to know. 

It’s you and I and I and you, as up 
and down we go. 

What does it matter whoever the 
rest, however they twist and 
twirl? 

Whether they dance, or whether 
they prance, or whether they 
waltz in a whirl? 


Never a thought of anyone else, as 
we go to and fro. 


| Why do they call it a Pas de Quatre ? 


’twould puzzle a sage to know. 


| Why do they call it a Pas de Quatre ? 


; 


z] 


I think I’m beginning to know 

What of the hands that hold and 
loose as up and down we go? 

What of the feet that rise and fall, 
and patter along the floor? 

For two are yours and two are mine, 
and two and two make four. 

What of the eyes that meet apart 
as we go to and fro? 

Why do they call it a Pas de Quatre ? 
I think [’m beginning to know. 


Cosmo MONKHOUSE. 
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THE CHARACTER AND CAMPAIGNS OF GENERAL LEE. 


By MAJOR-GENERAI 


Ir never has been so much the Military Acad- 
emy associations, though they are, like a1 college 
ties, often the strongest and most lasting—not so 
much these as the regular army affiliations which 
have begotten an intimacy and fellowship be- 
tween officers and officers and between family 
and family seldom met with elsewhere. 

When, in 1861, certain States undertook to se- 
cede from the American Union, this intimacy 
was the hardest to break. Affectionate letters 
were exchanged between 
devoted friends even 
after they were arrayed 
in hostile attitude, the 
one to the other. 

The letters written by 
General Robert E. Lee 
aboutthat time to friends, 
which have already found 
their way into print, in- 
dicate how his mind and 
heart were torn by con- 
flicting sentiments ; and 
it is evident that the army 
ties were amoOng the 
strong cords difficult for 
him to break. His Mex- 
ican service had been 
grand. Scott believed 
that there was no engi- 
neer officer superior to 
Lee; and all his asso- 
ciates throughout that 
eventful war awarded Lee 
the palm for ability in 
planning, energy in prep- 
aration, and faultless 
execution of all work committed to him or that 
fell within his professional province. After the 
active campaigning in Mexico was over, there 
were boards organized to study our defences, 
give plans embracing their distribution and the 
detail of their construction ; and suitable officers 
were placed in charge of specific works. Lee’s 
name appears at the head of such organizations, 
and still lingers where strong forts were planned 
and put up; for example, he was the directing 
engineer in charge of the works near Baltimore, 
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and he constructed Fort Carroll between 1848 
and 1852. Just before the war he had had the 
general superintendency of the permanent forts 
near the Narrows in New York harbor, and the 
principal parts Fort Wadsworth were under 
his immediate direction. 

In 1852, when his son Custis was a cadet (the 
writer of this article belonging to the same class), 
Colonel Lee was assigned to the superintendency 
of the Military Academy of West Point. For 
the few years he remained 
in command no officer 
could have filled that try- 
ing post with more 
worthiness ; wherever 
placed he excelled in ex- 
ecutive talent. I remem- 
ber my first impression 
of him as a man and an 
officer when, just after 
his arrival, he was walk- 
ing about the buildings 
accompanied by Colonel 
Brewerton, the superin- 
tendent whom he was 
soon to follow, and one 
or two other persons. In 
front of our new barracks 
he seemed to be taking 
cognizance of the situa- 
tion in a general way; a 
little later, within doors, 
he appeared to be look- 
ing into the new and va- 
ried duties which would 
s00n devolve upon him. 
He wore an undress uni- 
form. To cadets who make much of figure he 
was indeed a well-proportioned man, neither 
too tall nor too short. His hair was just turn- 
ing gray, and his shapely head was as fine 
as if chiseled by an expert. But what im- 
pressed me most at the time was when I 
had, casually, the opportunity to note the ex- 
, and particularly when some- 
His large eyes had 
ok, and his face lighted up all 
over in the sunshine of his smile. Probably no 
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pression of his f 
thing caused him to smile. 


then a brighter | 


begun in the February number of 


Frank Lesuie’s Porputar Montuty. 
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man better combined the dignity of a proud man 
with the geniality of a friendly spirit than Rob- 
ert E. Lee. So I felt at my first interview with 
him, and again later when I visited his official 
sanctum, and not less so was my impression at 
his own home. I had a nearer view at one time 
when he paid me a friendly visit, because I was 
ill in hospital, having been sent there by an in- 
jury received in the riding hall, deemed at the 
time very serious. As he quietly talked to me 
at my bedside I said to myself: ‘‘ Colonel Lee is 
my friend, but I must never approach too near 
him ; he is gracious, but evidently condescend- 
ing.’’ His frontier life after he became Colonel 
of the Second Cavalry, as it shines out through 
his letters before referred to, is intensely interest- 
ing. We note his constant and tender concern 
for his wife and family; his uniform care for the 
soldiers under his command ; and his interest, 
scarcely less, in the families of the few married 
enlisted men around him. He was like a com- 
mon father to them all, and never neglected to 
provide for their comfort. When there was no 
chaplain or clergyman present, Colonel Lee con- 
ducted the funeral services for a soldier, or for a 
child from a soldier’s family, though it seemed 
to cost him real pain of heart to do so, and he 
greatly desired to be relieved from such touching 
personal efforts. When the church’s important 
days of observance, like Easter and Christmas, 
were approaching, he greatly longed to be with 
his family that he himself might participate with 


them in the rites of the occasion. The songs, 


the praises, the petitions, the readings—he pro- 
vided for all these as well as he could far away 
on the frontier of Texas ; but his desire to min- 
gle with his home people in these observances 
was beyond expression. 

There was another feature in Lee’s correspond- 
ence that has surprised all who were not iri his 
immediate confidence—that is to say, that where- 
in he gives his ideas of the Union and of slavery. 
sefore secession, Lee was evidently deeply at- 
tached to the American Union ; and, as trouble 
approached, he hoped, almost against all grounds 
for hope, that there would be no secession, and 
particularly that Virginia would not attempt to 
go out of the Union. Again, slavery, so far as 
any published letters that I have seen develop 
his thought, was not to his liking, and he was 
looking for the time to come when he could see 
slavery closed out forever. When one has these 
glimpses into Lee’s private life and genuine sen- 
timents, he has much food for reflection. How 
could a revolution like that of 1861 have been 
inaugurated, and could such a dreadful war have 
been possible, if Southern men had been like Rob- 
ert E. Lee ?—highly educated, faithful to duty, a 
loyal servant of the Government throughout a 
long war, eminent in the public service during 
years of peace, a devoted family man, a friend to 
fellow-oflicers, to enlisted men and their families 
whenever they came under his supervision; a 
man of prayer and Christian observance, a friend 
of the American Union, and not a friend of slav- 
ery, further than to care properly for the slaves 
he had inherited, anxious to be rid of slavery as 
soon as wisely practicable—surely this was not 
material out of which to construct rebellion, se- 
cession, revolution or war. How, then, can Lee’s 
course in 1861 be accounted for? His eminent 
nephew, General Fitzhugh Lee, has condensed it 
all into one expression, viz: ‘‘The Common- 
wealth of Virginia.’’ We must emphasize this 
one statement which was ever on the lips of 
many good men in 1860 and ’61, to wit: ‘‘My 
first allegiance is due to my State!’ The se- 
quence for Lee was not unnatural. First he was 
ordered to Washington ; second, while there the 
Gulf States were going through the process of 
withdrawal from the Union. Suddenly, almost 
unexpectedly, and apparently against a majority 
of Union men, Virginia decided to go with the 
others. 


Now, while every eye was strained to 
see what would be done next, and when the 
Government needed its ablest military man, 
Lee, through General Frank P. Blair as messen- 
ger, was offered the command of the army of the 
His reply, in substance, was: 


United States. 
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there will be two 


summation which 





‘*My first allegiance 

is due to Virginia. | 
cannot take the offer; | 
I decline it.’’ Now 
evidently the trouble 
of his mind increased. 
I do not wonder that 
he is reported, just 





before leaving, to 
have walked the floor | 
an entire night. At 
last Lee went to Gen- 
eral Scott and en- | 
deavored to show his 
old commander how 
that he, having declined promotion, could not with 
proper self-respect stay longer in the army. He might 
be obliged to march into Virginia, to fight against 
her flag and her people. ‘*T cannot, because my 
first allegiance is due to that Commonwealth.” 

Scott, Farragut, Thomas, Newton, Craighill, Robert 
Williams, Gibbon, Junius Wheeler, B. F. Davis, and 
many other National Southern officers, each said, in 
effect : ‘‘ My first allegiance is due to the old Govern- 
ment of the United States.’’ And that was the dividing 
line. The decision to be made, look at it as we will, 
was not an easy one. Its determination strained the 
Southern man more than the Northern, because of 
the Southerner’s inherited teaching—the doctrine of 
State Sovereignty. 

Of course all this is old. It is all settled now. But 
one cannot rightly apprehend or discuss the career of 
so large a man as Robert E. Lee, without showing the 
cause of his leaving his Government—a Government 
which had always favored him, crowned him with 
honor, and, strange to tell, just before he turned away 
from her flag, had offered him the command of her 
armies. Under similarly trying circumstances, Gen- 
eral Hardee’s exclamation a short time before he 
turned Southward, is well remembered : ‘‘ Howard, 


of the last Civil War ?’”’ 
which constitute personal 


can never be ignored 
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nts very soon established, and 
Northern Confederacy.” 


Often have I been asked Independent of his personal 
character, where do you class General Lee among the generals 


rst, | may say that the elements 


racter enter largely into the 
es a great leader. And they 
lear view of his life-work. 
on, that of West Virginia, which 
| winter of 1861 and 1862, it 


will lp» to illustrate his qualities. 
He had opposed to him a fellow- 
engineer oflicer—General Rosecrans. 
Ros ns chose a superb position, 
a sort of mountain stronghold. He 
was ready to take the offensive against 
Lee, he found Lee off his guard. 
Lee mself did not wish to be idle. 
He |} reat hopes of clearing West 
Virginia of Union forces. Rosecrans 
was apparently moving for battle. 
Careful reconnoissances were made by 
Lee, and a good plan fixed upon. 
The tached column, under a subor- 





LATER PORTRAITS OF GENERAL LEE. 
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dinate, found its way through hardship and 
suffering to Rosecrans’ most vulnerable points 
for an attack. But the subordinate, who had 
been over-confident, found his enemy too strong 
for him when he arrived before newly prepared 
works. 

An engineer officer, primarily, is disposed to 
stand on the defensive. But both Lee and Rose- 
crans were more enterprising than ordinary 
army engineers. The reason for Rosecrans ac- 
complishing so little in West 
Virginia, after his phenome- 
nal success against Garnett 
and Pegram, was the pres- 
ence of his wary antagonist, 
General Lee ; and the reason 
Lee effected so little, leaving 
out all the difficulties of a 
territory too tough for cam- 
paigning, at best, and the 
hindrances of the weather 
and the season—things which 
pertained to both with equal 
force—was the presence of 
his able opponent, General 
Rosecrans. Grant or Sher- 
man, Joseph E. or Albert 
Sidney Johnston—any of 
these would have risked 
more, secured better results, 
or perhaps precipitated some 
disaster. Surely Lee husbanded his resources, 
saved the lives of his men, bore with equanimity 
the cavils of the press, and determined calmly to 
bide his time. 

Probably no thinking men, however sanguine 
their hopes had been, men who were capable of 
judging, thought any less of Lee after that fruit- 
less campaign than before its inception. 
times the Fabian is the true policy. The strong 
man knows as well when to wait with patience, 
as when to labor with diligence. A brilliant 
success is not always the true gauge of either a 
financier or a military commander. 

His second campaign began after Fair Oaks 
(Seven Pines). It was a large army, from 80,000 
to 100,000, to receive from such able hands as 
those of General Joseph E. Johnston. He had 
opposed to him a tremendous force—at least 
15,000 more than his own. With confidence he 
entered upon the new campaign, and accepted 
the heavy responsibility. He fortified Rich- 
mond ; nobody could excel him in that. He 
rearranged and intrenched his men, thus keep- 
ing them busy and affording them shelter and 
speedy rest. He studied McClellan’s new posi- 





Some- 





TAKEN AT LEXINGTON ABOUT 1868. 


tion, almost in sight of Richmond, on the right 
bank of the treacherous Chickahominy, and care- 
fully examined McClellan’s flank-cover beyond, 
at Mechanicsville, Beaver Dam Creek and vicin- 
ity. His cavalry roamed over all the spaces to 
the right, to the rear and to the left of his 
100,000 opponents. Stonewall Jackson, for- 
tunate in the divided. commanders arrayed 
against him near the Shenandoah, was doing 
wonders up there in West Virginia, where Lee 
himself had accomplished 
next to nothing. Lee, ap- 
parently for valley opera- 
tions, reinforced Jackson, 
and then called his subordin- 
ate, with all his new acces- 
sions, to his own left flank. 
Being ready, Lee pushed for- 
ward Stuart’s cavalry, fol- 
lowed in succession by Jack- 
son, D. H. Hill, Longstreet 
and A. P. Hill, far around 
the Union right, while Huger 
and Magruder held fast with 
complete works in front of 
y, | McClellan. It was to be a 
| succession of fierce assaults 
i by which it was expected to 
break communication, cap- 
ture all’ depots, force a battle, 
and perhaps defeat and cap- 
No general ever better planned 


/ 





ture an army. 
a campaign. 
McClellan had many of the qualities of Lee. 
In the virtues of private character they were not 
unlike. As careful and complete engineers they 
were intellectually abreast. Both obtained the 
love and confidence of their soldiers. Lee was 
McClellan’s superior, however, in enterprise—in 
that quickness which enabled him to plan and 
take a prompt offensive, and persistently carry it 
on to an ultimate conclusion. McClellan’s change 
of base was the best counter-move he could make. 
It was magnificently executed. But, with 15,000 
men more than Lee, why was it necessary to 
wait there a month at the Chickahominy so pa- 
tiently to be fully reconnoitred and disastrously 
encompassed ? Why was he obliged to fight suc- 
cessfully battle after battle, and then fall back ? 
The answer is: it was the generalship of Robert 
E. Lee and of Stonewall Jackson, in face of hard 
fighting, which accomplished the results. Still, 
MéClellan saved his army from decisive defeat, 
from destruction and from capture. Had the 


winds of fortune blown strongly in his favor, 
McClellan might possibly have inaugurated from 
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Harrison’s Landing a subsequent successful cam- 
paign. But events would not wait for him. 

Longstreet’s opinion of Lee’s generalship at 
the Chickahominy is rather high praise. But I 
think it is not undeserved. He says: ‘‘ Passing 
in critical review the events of the campaign, 
they failed to disclose a flaw as it was projected 
by the Confederate chief.’’ The flaws, as in 
nearly all military affairs, did exist, and will be 
found here and there in a faulty execution. 

For the success of the National cause and the 
final integrity of the Union, we rejoice over those 
flaws as Providences, which saved us from dire 
destruction. The usual measure of a general, 
ceteris paribus, is applied to his success in the 
execution. The finale at Harrison’s Landing 
was not so decisive and complete as was an- 
other on a smaller scale which had taken place 
at Fort Donelson. 

In the Pope campaign, succeeding the Chicka- 
hominy, Lee seems to have been bolder than in 
that first trial with McClellan. General Pope, by 
some of his preliminary orders, unfortunately 
offended many of his comrades in arms, and an- 
gered, to a man, his Confederate opponents. 
His dispositions below the Rappahannock were 
not bad ; but Pope, new to the East, and having 
those half demoralized divisions from the valley 
to collect in one host and to use without time for 
reorganization, had a difficult task to perform. 
Lee, with Stonewall Jackson, his right arm, 
struck Pope’s front, August 9th, 1862, at Cedar 
Run, and gave him a heavy blow. He hoped, 
indeed, to get up his whole army and crush 
Pope before he could obtain help from MceClel- 
lan, who just then was coming by water and by 
land for the purpose of reinforcing this fiery 
general. Pope, in catching Lee’s design through 
a captured dispatch, brought his army back be- 
hind the Rappahannock. Then immediately fol- 
lowed Lee’s most hazardous enterprise. Lee di- 
vided his army ; a part, including Stuart’s cay- 
alry, under Jackson, were to run through the 
gaps in the Bull Run Range and attain Manas- 
sas Junction, in Pope’s rear, half way between 
him and Washington ; and then, also, Lee pur- 


posed to work against Pope’s front and right, so 
as to form speedy junction of his divided parts 
for final battle. Wonderful to tell, notwithstand- 
ing Pope’s prompt and able dispositions and 
later ample reinforcement from McClellan, Lee’s 
feat was actually accomplished ; but it was 
mainly Jackson’s consummate generalship which 
gave Lee his results. For, Jackson, after doing 
the required damage at Manassas and southward, 
suddenly flew to Centerville as a decoy, and 
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then, coming back by Sudley Ford, of the Bull 
Run, west and north of the Centerville Pike, 
caught detached divisions of Pope and secured, 
while fighting, netion with Longstreet. Long- 
street had the head of Lee’s marching column 
by way of Thoroughfare Gap. There was so much 
hurly-burly and confusion, that few, if any, of 
Pope’s generals understood the mysteries of the 
situation. A single Union division, well handled, 
might have checked Longstreet at the ugly 
mountain pass, at least long enough for Pope, 
who had plenty of brave men, to have utterly 
defeated Stonewall Jackson’s venturesome de- 
tachment. Lee gained the Pope campaign ; and 
he was, doubtless, wise not to push on immedi- 
ately, as his ardent advisers urged, to attempt 
the National capital ; for, at this time, Washing- 
ton was grandly 
defended by \ 
Lee’s Mary] 
ately followed 


was the logical] 


rtified, and never before better 
divisions. 
trip in 1862, which immedi- 
‘Second Manassas’’ victory, 
itcome of his preceding military 


successes. Politically it was not a success ; and, 
even in a milit point of view, McClellan came 
out best. Yet had Maryland been as ready then 


as Virginia was at the time of her visitation to 
join the boo 
lost Baltimore 
the great caus« 


( onfederacy, we would have 
nd Washington, and very likely 
‘which we were contending. 
Lee, with an army now smaller than that of Me- 
Clellan, fought the battle of Antietam with mas- 
terly tactics. Our Union soldiers behaved well ; 


but our commander secured little unity of action 
on the battlefield, and did not so skilfully use 
his reserves as to gather up a complete fruitage. 


In strategic performance, however, under very 
trying relations with his own government, Mc- 
Clellan sturdily met and overcame his able ad- 
versary. ’ 

Burnside succeeded McClellan. He was, as a 
man, one that everybody loved—noble-spirited, 
generous and brave; but at this time he was 
the new respgnsibilities which 
he reluctantly assumed. He marched for Fal- 
mouth ; declined Sumner’s offer to ford the Rap- 
pahannock and take the Fredericksburg Heights, 
on his arrival, before any considerable portion of 
ld get there ; waited over a week 
for his bridge, which gave Lee ample time to 
come up and prepare the Marye Hill and all the 
Fredericksh front, to select position for his 
batteries, to ld forts and dig trenches, cover 





overwhelmed 


Lee’s army « 


stone walls with earth, and make the place ready 
for his seventy odd thousand defenders. One 
hasn’t the heart to repeat the details of the 
bloody struggle which ensued. ‘‘A grand sight,”’ 
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‘Sag Lee witnessed it from 


Lee’s Hill in the centre of his lines, and Burn- 
side through his field-glass from a more secure 
position two miles in rear of the battlefield. 

A grand army seeks offensive battle, makes iso- 


says Lee’s nephew, 


lated attacks by fractional forces, remains in po- 
sition, and secretly, in the midst of a violent 
storm, recrosses the river during the night with 
a loss of 12,653.’’ Lee lost, all told, but 5,377, 
and very few of them on or near the terrible cen- 
tral heights. Here, again, came to our National 
cause a sad defeat, and Lee enjoyed the palm of 
victory in a defensive battle. 

Burnside soon gave place to Hooker. The lat- 
ter had been very successful as a division and 
corps commander. His sharp criticisms and his 
intelligent comments upon past campaigns and 
leaders gave the impression to members of Mr. 
Lincoln’s administration that he was the ablest 
He formed 
a plan of campaign against Lee, still on the 
heights of Fredericksburg, to be put in execu- 
tion the last of April and the first few days of 
May, 1863. His plan was every whit as good as 
that of Lee against McClellan east and south of 
Richmond, and it was similar, only Hooker was 
to turn Lee’s left by the way of the upper fords 
of the Rappahannock and the Rapidan, and not 
the right. Again, the first stages of the move- 
ment were as successful as Lee’s had been. But 
when Hooker appeared in force beyond Lee’s 
left, Lee did what McClellan did not do—he took 
the offensive at once against all the moving troops 
without the slightest hesitation. Nevertheless, 
on the first day of May, Hooker's right was 
moved forward easterly to meet Lee’s attacking 


available officer for this succession. 


lines, and was apparently doing good work, 
when, by Hooker’s orders, for some unknown 
reason, the Union troops were ordered back to 
the untenable position where they had halted 
after crossing the Rapidan. This movement en- 
abled Lee, first, to defeat the Sixth Corps, which 
was across the river and nearest Fredericksburg, 
and then occupy Hooker’s main troops with a 


’ 


small force and send a large one, apparently in 
retreat, commanded by Stonewall Jackson, far 
around under the cover of the thick wilderness 
and beyond Hooker’s flanking force. Being de- 
ceived by this movement, thinking it an organ- 
ized retreat, Hooker sent the Third Corps, con- 
siderably reinforced, to follow up Jackson’s re- 
treating column. Sickles, commanding this ad- 
vance, had no more than a rear-guard affair ; 
while Jackson, getting 
o'clock in the evening 
whelmed the Eleventh 


into position about six 
of the 2d of May, over- 
Corps, left isolated on 
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Hooker’s extreme right, and already robbed of 
its reserve. Jackson forced it back, after about 
an hour’s resistance, to the other troops near the 
Chancellorsville House. The next day Hooker’s 
army, having taken a position between the two 
fought 
heavy loss. <A 


rivers, defensively without any very 
council of war was held, and 
Hooker's army was withdrawn to its old posi- 
tion at Falmouth. It is difficult to discuss the 
causes of this defeat ; but it is my conviction 
that our commander could not cope with the sit- 
uation in that blind-wilderness country after the 
action had gone beyond his original anticipa- 
tion, and that Lee and his officers, more familiar 
with the country, were better able to manceuvre. 
Furthermore, Hooker’s entire cavalry was absent 
Could Hooker have known what Lee, 
through Stonewall Jackson, was actually doing, 
he could easily have frustrated his bold and dar- 
ing effort, which produced such a success. The 
loss to the Southern army of the indomitable 


on a raid. 


Jackson on that field very much lessened the 
Confederate triumph, but certainly, by every 
estimate, Lee had overmatched his antagonist. 
General Hooker, after his return, lost many 
men by desertion, and many more by expiration 
of service, yet he succeeded in getting his di- 
minishing army (now about 88,000) into very 
good fighting condition. Some time in June 
Lee had worked out in his brain another plan of 
operations similar to that of the Antietam cam- 
paign. He passed over the Blue Ridge into the 
Shenandoah Valley, descended that valley, de- 
feating and capturing some detachments, and 
cleared the way for a march into Pennsylvania. 
Meanwhile, Hooker followed Lee’s movements 
by inner lines, gaining some reinforcements, and 
keeping between him and Washington. Hooker 
next crossed the Potomac at Edwards Ferry. 
Just Lee passing into Pennsylvania, 
Hooker, in person, went from Edwards Ferry to 
Maryland Heights, opposite Harper’s Ferry, and 
from that point telegraphed to Washington his 
resignation, unless he could be allowed the 
10,000 men stationed there (French’s Division). 
The next day, at Frederick, Md., his resignation 
was accepted, and he was relieved by General 
Meade. Meade, now finding Lee with his main 
body at Chambersburg, having Confederate di- 
visions out as far as Carlisle and York, immedi- 
ately made a dispersion of his force till his right 
corps was near Manchester, his centre at Taney- 
town, and his left near Gettysburg. Lee had 
made Hooker’s mistake of Chancellorsville ; he 
had ordered or allowed his cavalry, under Stuart, 
to cross the Potomac at Seneca, below his enemy, 


as 


was 
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in order to make a raid between Meade and 
Washington and Baltimore, and go around to 
Carlisle. This cavalry movement, by itself fruit- 
ful enough in results, was a source of irritation 
to Lee. It limited his military vision. On the 
contrary, Meade kept his cavalry well out on 
both flanks, and in close connection with his 
other troops. Lee suddenly determined to con- 
centrate, doubtless for battle, at Cashtown, a plac 
about eight miles west of Gettysburg —a place 
wisely chosen, because he could bring together 
his divisions at least a day earlier than Meade. 

The first day of 
July, Reynolds, com- 
manding the left wing 
—viz : three corps of 
Buford’s division of 
cavalry—began a bat- 
tle with Lee’s advance 
on the Oak or Semin- 
ary Ridge. He com- 
menced when but one 
of his divisions beside 
the cavalry had ar- 
rived. As he was 
posting the next divi- 
sion on the field, he 
was slain. Howard, 
who succeeded him, 
was present in person, 
and very soon _ after 
this took the Cem- 
etery Ridge, and 
placed there a division 
of the Eleventh Corps 
and his reserve bat- 
teries, sending out the 
rest of the Eleventh 
to the right and rear 
of the First Corps, in 
echelon. He also or- 
dered up the Third 
from Emmitsburg, the remaining corps of the 
wing. He continued the fight, having, of course, 
reported the situation to his commander at 
Taneytown. After a hard struggle against A. 
P. Hill and Ewell, Howard, having on _ the 
field thus far but 22,500 all told, against 
more than double his numbers, was compelled 
to order a retreat to the Chosen Cemetery 
Ridge. This retreat was hard pressed by the 
enemy, yet the main position was secured, and 
soon so thoroughly manned, not only by the 
remnant of the First and Eleventh Corps, but by 
the Third and the Twelfth. Meade had first 
sent up General Hancock to represent him, dur- 
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ing the afternoon of the first day, and he himself 
came on the fi before dawn the 2d of July. 
his troops successively from 
MeAllister’s Mill around the fish-hook position 
by Culp’s Hill, Cemetery Ridge, and on to Little 
Round Top, a ! 


Meade arrang 


about five miles in extent, 
with cavalry | nd his right. Lee enveloped 
him with a line some eight miles in extent with 


cavalry to the lhe two armies were about 


equally matched, numbering in the neighbor- 
hood of 100,000 each. When Lee brought up all 
the troops he desired, he commenced his attack 


upon Meade’s left, 
which occupied the 
Peach Orchard and 
the Devil’s Den. For 
these points and Lit- 
tle Round Top, there 
was a long, bloody 
struggle, which ended 
in preserving to 
Meade, not the Peach 
Orchard and the Em- 
mitsburg Road, but 
the line of the Round 
Tops. 

A night fight on 
his right lost Meade 
his works in the 
woods near MceAllis- 
ter’s Mill, but the 
darkness saved the 
Baltimore Pike and 
his near supply trains 
from capture. Thus 
far it was only a drawn 
battle with the morale 
against Meade. At 
7 dawn of the third 

day, Slocum, with his 

own and other troops, 

especially artillery, 
simultaneously with Ewell commanding Lee’s left 
corps, entered upon a terrific battle, which ended, 
after some five hours and a half, in Slocum re- 
gaining his lost barricades and strong positions. 

Lee’s final effort is denominated ‘ Pickett’s 
charge.’”’ A ivy column of infantry, differ- 


ently estimated in strength, moved from his 
right, in a diagonal direction, to break Meade’s 
centre. No column ever encountered a heavier 


front and flank fir Lee’s attack failed, and 
the battle of Gettysburg was over. 

Lee, very skilfully, after his defeat, withdrew 
by steady marches to Williamsport, Md. Meade 
followed him, confronted him at the river cross- 
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é ‘ ing, and certainly it was remarkable generalship 
- on Lee’s part that enabled him to hold there, 
; build a bridge of boats and cross his command to 
7° the other shore of the Potomac almost without loss. 
: There has always been a deep sadness in my 
| heart whenever I have brought before my mind 
: the figure of General Lee and the part he played 
: in the Civil War. 

so great as almost to make us forget that his ab- 


His virtues were so many and 


solute and ultimate success would have been the 
ruin of our Nation. 

It has not been attempted to carry the study 
of Lee’s campaigns beyond those mentioned in 
which the writer performed his small part in the 
army, where he had opportunities of 
In all the western cam- 


opposite 
personal observation. 
paigns, General Joseph E. Johnston, in confront- 


ing Sherman, perhaps as able a strategist as we 





had, showed marvelous quickness of apprehen- 
sion and manceuvred a smaller force with unsur- 
a passed ability. The circumstances, however, of 
} his situation were at all times so diverse from 
a those pertaining to the eastern armies, that it 
+ would be unfair to Lee or himself to institute a 
The President of the Confederacy, 
however, made no mistake in confiding a large 


oY comparison. 


army to General Johnston ; and did commit a 
grievous error in relieving him and replacing 
him by Hood, just as Mr. Lincoln undoubtedly 
did, from a military point of view, in replacing 
McClellan by Burnside. But whether Lee, with 
By Johnston’s army pitted against Sherman, could 





- have accomplished as much or more is like every 
other unsolved question. 
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The final trial between Lee and Grant was a 
long one and a hard one, as everybody knew 
would be the case when Grant was put in com- 
mand. Grant saw plainly that it was of little 
use to exercise simple strategy, to study places, 
communications or even States as objective points 
on which to operate. The ultimate National suc- 
cess, at whatever cost, would turn upon making 
Lee’s army of Northern Virginia his steady ob- 
jective. 

General Grant must meet that army day after 
day and week after week ; be always ready to take 
the offensive, and take it resolutely and persist- 
ently until the final consummation. Grant's 
utterances, such as ‘‘ Fighting it out on this line,”’ 
and, when told that his army was weary and 
broken, his reply, ‘‘So is the enemy,’’ and when 
almost insuperable hindrances checked his ad- 
vance, his repetition of the same old order, 
‘*Move forward by the left flank !’’—all these in- 
dicate a quality of soul providentially adequate 
to the situation. At last, without a shadow of 
yielding, as at Donelson, Fort Henry and Vicks- 
burg, he captured an army ; and did he 
finally finish his work with Lee. Then, at last, 
the great commander of the Confederacy was 


sO 


conquered at Appomattox. 

Grant’s generalship was as phenomenal as his 
success —a success, however, which does not 
abate the generalship of his sturdy opponent, 
Robert E. Lee. 

God grant that our ablest and best men may 


ever hereafter be found, not asunder, but to- 


gether, on the side of the American Union. 





LEE MAUSOLEUM AT RICHMOND. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Y boy, my boy, what is 
it?’ cried John, spring- 
ing to the prostrate figure 
and lifting it tenderly in 
his arms. ‘‘ Ned, Ned, 
speak to me! How pale 
he is. Quick, Nora, call 
Barney.”’ 

The rugged gardener came running from his 
flowers at Nora’s agonized cry. 

‘* Help me, Barney!’’ was John’s appeal rather 
than command to the old servant. 

The two men gently lifted Edward on a chair, 
and John held a glass of water to his lips, while 
Mrs. Dorchester fanned him vigorously. Brandy 
and salts were speedily brought, and at last the 
workers were rewarded by seeing a little color 
steal into the livid face, while the eyes, frightfully 
dark in contrast to its extreme pallor, slowly 
opened. He stared curiously at the group about 
him, and then said with a great effort: ‘‘ That— 
will—do—I—am—all—right—now—. Curious 
—attack—that. I have—had—several—of late.”’ 

‘* And never told me?’ queried John reproach- 
fully. ‘‘My brother, why did you not? Are 
you sure,”’ sitting down beside him and tenderly 
taking his hand, ‘‘that you are better, Ned ?”’ 

‘Yes, yes,’’ replied Edward, feebly; ‘‘ yes, 
John, I am quite recovered.’’ 

‘** My dear boy,’’ said his brother as gently as 
a mother could speak to a suffering child, ‘‘ you 
must go in and lie down. It was the extreme 
heat and the severe exercise of controlling that 
high-spirited animal. I told you I was afraid of 
the result. I insist you shall rest now. Bar- 
ney, take him on the other side, and we’ll get 
him to the house.’’ 

Supported by the gardener and his brother, 
Vol. XLIL., No. 6—43. 
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‘He had before his eyes the sublime summit of abnegation.” 


Preston walked slowly across the terrace, up the 
steps and disappeared. The incident had cast a 
hush over the cheerful little company, which 
gradually broke up in pairs. Fanny insisted that 
Alec should walk home with her, showing her 
the air-ship on the way. As it was nearly time 
for Howard’s train, Nora sauntered down the 
drive with him, stopping to pick a flower for his 
coat. Mrs. Dorchester, too, rose with a stately 
flutter, condescending to the professor in these 
words: ‘‘ Let us wander in the garden, dear Pro- 
fessor Smudge, and forget this unpleasant auto- 
de-fé,’? and the professor, with a sad smile, of- 
fered her his arm, and together they departed to 
discuss the dead languages. 

Mary was left alone. She sat leaning her head 
upon her hand thinking of the two brothers—the 
one to whom she was pledged, the one she loved. 
Could she endure? This was the inexorable ques- 
tion which continually threatened her. She real- 
ized the difference between the men. She saw 
Edward’s cold selfishhess and arrogance in sharp 
contrast to the noble attributes of John. She re- 
spected the latter, but she would have died for the 
other. Ned had completely captured and ab- 
sorbed her by his picturesque -personality and 
his bold, masterly wooing. Where John would 
have scarcely touched the hem of her dress, 
Ned had seized her bodily, and crushing her 
against his breast had besieged her in the fashion 
women so love. ‘‘O, wretched girl that I am,”’ 
she thought, ‘‘ what am I to do!’ 

A step sounded behind her. 

‘¢ Poor Ned !’’ said John’s compassionate voice ; 
‘*he is not strong. And these attacks. They 
must be attended to at once. I think a sea voy- 
age might do him good. T’ll send him abroad.”’ 

‘Abroad |’? dully echoed in Mary’s heart. 
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‘* And the sea between—and the sea between—”’ 
rang in her ears. 

‘¢ And now, dear,’’ said John, bringing a chair 
to Mary’s side; ‘‘ you said you had been very 
well to-day, but not quite happy. Now, why 
not very happy? Tellme, dear, what is there you 
want to complete your happiness? If I can 
gratify any longing, any unfilled wish, tell me.”’ 

‘‘No, John, dear,’’ said the girl, faintly ; 
‘there is nothing you can give me; you have 
been more than generous.”’ 

‘*Generous, darling,’’ returned John. ‘‘ It is 
not a question of generosity, or, if it is, the gen- 
erosity is all on your part; on mine, the selfish- 
ness. Sometimes I feel I am very selfish in ask- 
ing you to link your bright, sweet young life with 
mine. Iam old and grave and serious, but I 
love you, little girl, I love you. It would break 
my heart if anything were to part us now, dear.”’ 

‘*Nothing shall part us, John,’’ said Mary, 
firmly, as she laid her hand in his. 

He rose, bent over her, and kissed her on the 
forehead. 


] 


The sun was nearly down now. The soft, mel- 
low light stole across the lawn, the garden, the 
trees. A few birds chattered their good-nights. 
Nora’s sweet voice was heard in the happy babble 
down at the lodge. Suddenly the soft, melo- 
dious chime of bells came floating on the air. 

‘*There is the vesper bell,’’ said John. ‘‘I 
must go. Will you come with me, dear?” 

‘‘Not to-night, John; I have such a head- 
ache. Ill walk through the garden until you 
return.”’ 

** Very well, dear ; I'll not be long away.’ 

They separated—John going by the path which 
led across the meadow to the church, Mary walk- 
ing slowly into the garden. 


’ 


Mrs. Dorchester and the professor returned 
anon, and went in the house. Nora, too, came 
back, and went to the library to finish her novel. 
Darkness drifted across the terrace." A myste- 
rious little breeze whispered among the trees. 
Then a pale moon swung slowly upon the hori- 
zon, and still Mary walked in the garden, while 
John, kneeling in the little church across the 
fields, prayed for her. 

The moon, that sees many strange sights, saw a 
haggard, restless man creep stealthily out a side 
door of the great mansion, and, crossing the ter- 
race, looking cautiously about, steal down to the 
garden where he had caught the flutter of a 
woman’s light gown. 

She was leaning against a tree, weeping. With 
a passionate exclamation, he caught her in his 
arms. 


‘* Let me go !”’ 


**T will not. 
are weeping 

‘‘No, no!’ cried the girl, in agony. 
not listen ; let me go, I say !’’ 

‘‘ Are these tears for me?’’ demanded Ned; 
‘*for the man you are killing by torture?’’ 

‘*Torture!”’ cried she, ‘‘it is you who torture 
me. Oh, Iam so unhappy!’ 

‘You make yourself so,’’ he retorted, not re- 
leasing her. ‘‘Why do you not tell John the 


she panted. 
You must listen to me. You 





**T will 


truth? He will forgive us and give us his bless- 
ing.”’ 


‘Don’t tempt me, don’t tempt me!”’ cried the 
girl, appealingly. ‘‘Oh, Ned,’’ turning back her 
tear-stained face to look at the dark evil one so 
near hers, ‘‘ help me to do what is right.’’ 

‘* There, there,’’? said Preston, soothing her, 
‘“vou are excited. Control yourself, darling. 
Come, now, that’s better,’’ as under the magic of 
his magnetic touch she grew calmer. ‘‘ Mary, I 
cannot remember the time when John did not 
sacrifice his happiness for mine. From my baby- 
hood he took care of me, watched over and 
fought forme. Iam more like his son than his 
brother. He has never denied me anything. 
And now, if he knew how we loved each other, 
he would not stand in the way of our happiness 
for one moment.’’ 

‘*No, no,’’? moaned the girl; ‘‘no, I will keep 
my word, but it will kill me—it will kill me!’ 

There was a rustle in the shrubbery, the moon 
suddenly drifted from the clouds, and showed 
the calm white face of John Preston, looking at 
the moaning, sobbing girl, shivering in his 
brother’s arms. 

‘*No, Mary, my dear one, you shall not die,”’ 
was all he said. 

The two sprang guiltily apart, Mary hanging 
her head in shame and terror, Ned regarding 
his brother with brazen indifference. Coming 
forward, John bent over Mary and took her cold 
hand in his. 

‘‘Look up, my brave child,’ he said ; ‘‘ you 
who would keep your word though it were to 
kill you. Do you not remember, dear, how yon- 
der, but an hour ago, I asked you what wish— 
what longing you had unfilled? Do you think 
I would hesitate to die for you if that would 
make you happy? Answer me, Mary, answer 
me solemnly now—do you love Ned? Ah!’’ as 
her sobs cut the stillness of the summer night, 
‘‘no need to answer—I see it all. I have been 
very blind. Ned,’’ turning to his brother, ‘‘ Ned, 
dear boy, do you love Mary ?”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ came the defiant answer. 
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‘Then take her, my brother, and God grant 
you all happiness.’’ He handed the girl to Ed- 
ward, who took her again in his arms and kissed 
her gravely. ‘‘ You are my sister now, Mary, 
and I shall make every provision for your future. 
I think an extended foreign trip would do Ned 
good, and you must go with him. Let your mar- 
riage take place as soon as possible. As far as 
lies in my power life shall be made smooth for 
you. When you return, this dear old place shall 
be your home. I shall need it no more. For 
myself, I shall want but little. Before I go every- 
thing shall be arranged ss 

‘* Before you go,”’ cried his brother; ‘‘ why, 
where are you going, John ?”’ 

At that time a joyful peal of bells, the chime 
John had ordered rung for the feast of Saint 
Anne, rippled out upon the soft evening air. 
Jubilant and triumphant rang the silvery voices. 

‘*Do you hear those bells, Ned ?”’ asked John, 
clasping his brother’s hand closely. ‘‘ They sum- 
mon me. In their melody I hear consolation, 
peace. You know what my old dreams were. 
They come back to me to-night.”’ 

‘*No, no,’? murmured Mary, clasping his other 
hand, ‘‘I cannot have it so—I cannot!”’ 

‘Do not grieve, my child. Yes, my path lies 
plain before me now. I shall go where long 
voices have summoned me, to the only refuge of 
the broken-hearted—to the church.”’ 

The moon shot again from her veil of clouds 
and poured a flood of celestial radiance down 
upon John Preston’s uplifted transfigured face. 
And the bells leaped and pealed as for a victory. 





CHAPTER IX. 
‘Villain, villain, smiling, damned villain.”’ 

The study of the rectory of St. Michael’s 
Church was plainly but substantially furnished 
in oak. The pictures were of religious subjects, 
and selected with great taste. A huge fireplace 
revealed a snapping blaze, the only light in the 
room save that which gleamed from the candles 
on the prie-diew in the tiny oratory which opened 
from the study, and was separated from it only 
by a heavy velvet curtain, which was now par- 
tially drawn. 

In front of the open fire, this bitter winter 
night, a huge arm-chair was waiting for an occu- 
pant. A dressing-gown of thick, dark material 
lay over the arm of the chair, and a pair of slip- 
pers were toasting on the hearth. 

Within hand-reach of the chair was a small 
table, on which, in a handsome frame, stood a 
superbly painted miniature of a face lined and 
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seamed with experience, whose dark, tempestuous 
eyes stared out from: under soft waves of hair 
heavily powdered with silver—the face of Edward 
Preston. This study and oratory were the living 
rooms of John Preston, now ‘‘ Father John’’ to 
everybody from the roughest laborer on the road 
to the tiniest child in the parish of St. Michael’s, 


It was in this humble sphere that the educated, 
cultivated man, who had renounced the world 
and all its luxuries, had begun his ministrations. 


Father John’s parish lay about ten miles from 
his old home. It was a great joy to him that he 
had been assigned to labors in this region. He 
had thrown himself into this new life with all the 
zeal of the noy He thought only of doing 
good. Never was the night too cold or stormy 
for the priest to be abroad on his errands of 
mercy. Never did he consult self in his blame- 
less sacrificial life. As a result he was loved by 
Protestants and Catholics alike. If anyone was 
in trouble, it was to Father John he went. Chil- 
dren adored him, and the aged and infirm blessed 
him as he passed. His vows had not changed 
his sunny, lovable nature. There was nothing 
austere about him. He diffused sunshine and 
kindliness, strength and peace, wherever he went. 

It was now three years since the scales dropped 
from John Preston’s eyes, and he saw that the 
woman he had loved so tenderly preferred his 
brother. He had insisted upon a speedy mar- 
riage, and had himself put Mary’s hand in 
Edward’s. Then he sent the happy pair away 
for an extended European and Oriental journey. 
Nora went back to the convent school, in which 
she was being educated. Barney and the house- 
take care of the family man- 
sion until Mr. and Mrs. Edward Preston should 
return to take possession of their home. Mrs. 
Margaret Cosy came ti live with Father John as 
his housekeeper 


keeper remained to 


to watch, scold, and tyrannize 


over him as only an old family servant can. 
To-night she came into the study, and after 
poking the fire rorously to augment its already 
ruddy glow, she lighted the candles on the man- 
tel and scrutinized the clock. 
‘*Ten o’clock,’’ she murmured, ‘‘and ‘ His 


Riverence’ ”’ 
home yet. TI 


Margaret loved the title—‘‘ not 
poor woman must be very low, 
or he surely would have been in by this time.’’ 

She crossed to the window opening into the 
little garden, d peered through the frosty 
pane, 

“What a cowld night, and His Riverence out 
widout his muffler. Whativer will I do wid 
him? He is so careless. He niver thinks of his 
welfare and health, God bless him.’’ 
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She turned back to the fire, and in passing the 
little table her glance fell on the portrait stand- 
ing there. She stopped a moment and regarded 
it thoughtfully. ‘‘ It’s quare, the difference there 
were between thim brothers. I never yet heard 
any good of Mr. Edward. I suppose it were his 
handsome face and blarneying tongue that took 
Miss Mary. Selfish, selfish to the core, was Mr. 
Edward, an’ that hot-headed ! But His Riverence 
thinks there were never anybody like him. He 
will have this picture right here, where he can 
look at it and talk to it, too. I often hear him 
murmuring something to it when he takes it in 
his hand. I should think now Mr. Edward 
would stop traveling in thim outlandish places 
and come home and sittle down in the owld 
house. That would make His Riverence so 
happy.” 

She shook out the cassock-like dressing-gown, 
put the slippers nearer the fire, gave a glance to 
see that everything was right, wound up the 
clock between the candles on the mantelpiece 
and departed. 

The fire crackled and snapped and sent its 
alluring glow through the frost-gemmed window 
out on the snowy highway. The clock ticked 
solemnly, measuring the hours of life left to the 
dying woman, at whose bedside Father John 
was watching. The hands crept round to half 
after ten. The lights in the quiet little country 
parish were all out. A whirling wind was filling 
the air with particles of flying sleet. The moon 
had crept behind the lowering clouds. 

A figure stole up the little garden-path and 
crept to the side of the priest’s house. It was a 
miserable figure, that staggered with fatigue and 
beat its hands upon its sides for warmth, ere its 
frozen fingers tried the window, which was very 
near the ground. 

The window yielded at once. Father John 
had no fear of midnight intruders. His small 
castle was never bolted and barred. The in- 
truder stepped into the study, and with the in- 
stinct of a freezing animal slouched at once to 
the dancing, leaping, welcoming fire. As the 
firelight fell across the trembling figure, bruised, 
bleeding from a cut in the forehead and panting 
like a tired dog, it showed that the man wore 
the garb of dishonor, the hideous striped dress of 
a convict. 

“How cold I am!’ whispered the man, 
hoarsely. ‘‘Oh, that fire, that fire!’ He gloatea 
over it, he stretched his ragged arms toward it 
as though he would embrace it. He seemed to 
have no thought beyond getting some warmth 
into his shivering frame. But as he grew 


warmer he began to remember and to cast fur- 
tive glances about like a hunted beast. 

‘‘T wonder where I am? [ must have 
tramped ten miles, skulking through swamps 
and wood. Oh, I’m so hungry, I’m so tired !”’ 
wiping his sleeve across his bleeding forehead. 
‘‘T must get on, though !—I must get on! I 
suppose the pack is after me in full cry by this 
time. I must get to the city before daybreak. 
What shall I do when I get there? What refuge? 
—these damned clothes! I’ve got to steal some 
in this house. That’s just what I'll do. Now 
let me look about. I must go carefully. Uma 
bit dizzy. It’s my head. And then I’m s0 
hungry. This is a tidy place. It’s queer, too, 
I can’t make it out. These pictures and—hello ! 
What’s that ?”’ 

In turning about the man caught sight of the 
little oratory half hidden by the heavy curtain, 
the prie-dieu, the lighted wax-candles in the sil- 
ver candlesticks and the massive silver crucifix 
that stood between them. 

‘* Well, I'm blowed,’’ remarked the fugitive, 
cautiously stealing over and looking in, ‘‘if it 
don’t look a bit like the prison chapel. Where 
in hell am I?’ He peered out the window. 
‘‘There’s a little church with a cross on 
top. Well, I’m blessed if I hain’t struck the 
priest’s house. Steal from a priest? That’s 
tough. But I’ve got to do it. I wonder if there’s 
an overcoat somewhere about? And I'll just put 
one of those candlesticks in my pocket. I can 
hock it when I get to Downing’s place. I guess 
he’ll take me in.’”’ 

He could not keep away from the fire, he was 
so thoroughly chilled. As he crept back now 
with chattering teeth to the enticing blaze, in 
the darkness he stumbled against the little table 
on which the portrait stood. It fell on the rug 
with a soft thud. 

The man had given a great start at the noise, 
but recovering himself, stooped mechanically 
and picked up the picture. 

‘‘Let’s look at it,’’ he said; ‘‘ perhaps it’s 
my host. I'd like to see the gentleman I’m 
honoring by a call.’’ 

He bent his dishonorably shaven, aching, 
bruised head over the #miling, cruel face. 

A hoarse, muffled cry burst from his white 
lips. 

‘*Good God !—good God! His face !—his 
face! His damned, treacherous, handsome face ! 
What’s *+ doing here? Whose house is this? 
His? No, no, of course not! This is the 
priest’s—the priest's . 

His condition now was terrible. He was 
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** RISING, HE WALKED TO HIS ORATOKY AND SWEPT BACK THE CURTAIN I 


CONVICT STOOD BEFORE HIM”, 
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trembling, not with cold and hunger and ter- 
ror, but with rage. A desire to kill had seized 
him. He looked like a wild beast ready to rend 
his prey. He muttered broken snatches of sen- 
tences. 

**Oh, you villain !—you cursed=I was bad 
enough before you came in my way, but after- 
wards—and Janet, what have you done with 
her? Answer me, answer;—’’ 

He stopped suddenly, every nerve alert. There 
was a step on the piazza. He dropped the por- 
trait on the rug and fled straight to the oratory, 
and hastily drew the folds of the heavy curtain 
before him. 





CHAPTER X. 
‘‘Not poppy nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 

Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 

Which thou ow’dst yesterday.” 

The door opened, bringing an angry rush of 
the night wind. Father John entered, stamping 
the snow from his feet on the rug. The noise 
speedily brought Margaret hurrying in. ‘‘ Ah, 
Father’’— for John would not permit ‘‘ Your 
Riverence ’’ to his face—‘‘ you are home at last !’’ 
she cried. ‘‘ I suppose you are frozen ?”’ 

‘It is a bitter wind,’’ replied Father John. 
‘* God help all those who are abroad this night.’’ 

‘And how is Mrs. Stevens?’ queried the 
housekeeper. 

‘‘She is very low. I doubt if she sees the 
sunrise. Very likely I will be summoned before 
morning to administer extreme unction.”’ 

‘* Well, then,’’ said Margaret, speaking as to a 
child, ‘‘ you must get to bed right away and 
have a wink of sleep.”’ 

‘¢ All right, Margaret,’’ returned Father John, 
cheerily, ‘‘T’ll obey, but give me a few minutes 
conversation with—that splendid fire,’’ going 
over to it and spreading his hands to the blaze. 

‘¢ Shall I light the candles, Father ?’’ 

‘No, Margaret, not to-night. Good-night.’’ 

** Good-night, Father.’’ 

As the door closed behind Margaret, Father 
John drew forward his arm-chair, and, throwing 
himself down in it, prepared to enjoy the cheer- 
ful blaze. Doing this, his eyes fell on the pic- 
ture lying on the rug. He stooped and picked 
it up. 
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‘Why, how came Ned’s picture here?’ he 
asked, in astonishment. ‘‘I suppose Margaret 
must have knocked it off without noticing it. 
Ah, my boy, my boy, how your dear face smiles 
up at me! I wonder where you are to-night. 
Are you well and happy? I pray so. And 


Mary, Mary, God grant you, too, have every 
hope realized.”’ 

He threw back his noble head against the 
chair, and closed his eyes in revery. The fire- 
light played across his face. It had not changed 
much in these years. A little older, a little 
graver perhaps, but possessing the look of peace 
and resignation characteristic of those who have 
attained the heights of self-immolation. One 
would have said that Father John was content 
with his lot in life. And so he was. Having 
put his hand to the plow, John Preston was not 
the man to look back. 

‘*Let me see,’’ he mused; ‘it must be two 
months since I heard from them in Alexandria. 
I wish they would write oftener. I shall be 
very thankful when their wanderings are over, 
and they return to settle down in the dear old 
home. It needs the sunshine of their presence, 
the sound of their laughter—yes, and the patter 
of children’s feet. Ah, how happy I shall be 
when Ned’s and Mary’s first-born is put into 
my arms to bless and baptize.’’ 

A smile lighted up his kind face. 

‘‘Why,”’ after a moment consulting the clock, 
‘*T had no idea it was so late ! Half after eleven. 
I must get some sleep at once, for I shall in all 
probability be aroused before daydawn.”’ 

Father John carefully deposited the picture 
which he had been holding all this time on the 
table, and looked tenderly at it. ‘‘Good-night, 
Ned,”’ he said. ‘‘Good-night, dear boy.”’ 

Then he crossed the room to the window, and 
looked out on the night. Though the wind was 
still blowing keenly, the clouds had dispersed 
and the cold moon and stars were shining out 
once more. 

‘‘What a glorious, what a terrible sight !’’ 
murmured the priest, looking up at the sky. 
‘**Cold, white, glittering stars, that look down 
on the just and unjust, on life and death, have 
you shone on my dear wanderers somewhere ?”’ 

Turning from the window he thoughtfully re- 
traced his steps to the fire. 

‘‘T hope I may soon hear again from those 
children. I don’t know what is the matter 
with me to-night. They are constantly in my 
thoughts. And I have such a feeling of depres- 
sion—have had it all day, and all the evening. 
A foreboding as if a crisis were impending. 
Why, this is superstitious folly. I must shake 
off these fancies. I will cast my every care on 
Him who cares for me.”’ 

He walked slowly toward the oratory. His out- 
stretched hand had grasped the curtain to draw 
it back when there came a knock on his door. 




















He paused, listening. Was it a trick of the 
night wind? No, another knock. 

‘Who can it be at this hour?’ he murmured. 
**It must be Stevens. The poor woman is al- 
ready worse.”’ 

His hand dropped the curtain. He turned 
toward the door. 

Again the knock—the knock which was the 
knell of doom to Father John’s hopes, aims and 
earthly happiness—resounded. And mingled 
with the moaning wind, came another sound—a 
voice crying, ‘‘ John, John !’’ 

‘‘ Who calls me that ?”’ cried the priest, with a 
strange sensation at his heart as if a dead hand 
clutched it. 

Father John flung open the door. A woman 
heavily wrapped and veiled stood on the thresh- 
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CHAPTER XI. 
‘** All thy billows have gone over my soul.” 


At the sight of that shrouded and veiled figure, 
the priest again felt a strange inexplicable thrill. 
Controlling himself by a mighty effort he spoke : 

‘¢ Good-evening, daughter, did you wish to see 
me ?”’ 

The woman did not speak, but drifted past 
him into the room. Mechanically he shut the 
door behind her and turned. 

Who was this on her knees at his feet, moan- 
ing, shivering and sobbing? The form, the 
voice— 

’? murmured Father John, 
‘*Who are you? 


‘Speak, daughter,’ 
a vague terror seizing him. 
What——”’ 

The woman with one desperate effort threw 
back her veil and lifted her wan, haggard face 
toward him. 

‘¢ John, John,’’ she moaned, ‘‘I have come 
home to die.’’ 

*¢ Mary !’’ 

‘© Yes, I—I, who have crept here through the 
night to beg you to hide me and my shame !’’ 

‘Your shame? Mary, my child, of what are 
you talking?’ He gently raised her from the 
floor and guided her to the chair before the fire, 
into which she sank in utter exhaustion. ‘‘ You 
are ill and suffering, Mary. 
not alone? 


3ut surely you are 
Ned is with you, of course ?”’ 
‘“No,’’ said Mary, in a tone of bitter despair ; 
alone !’’ 

‘‘Do you mean to tell me,’’ cried Father 
John, anxiously, ‘‘that you have crossed the 
ocean alone? Mary, speak, what is it? Have 
you left your husband ?”’ 





‘Sno, I am alone 
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‘*T have no husband !”’ groaned the girl. 

The priest staggered back and caught a chair 
to steady himself. 

** Dead !—dead !’’ he gasped. 

‘“To me, yes,’’ returned Mary. ‘Oh, John, 
he was never my husband !”’ 

There was a terrible silence in the room, 
broken only the snapping of the fire on the 
hearth, the solemn ticking of the clock and the 
shrieks of the night blast. 

‘* Never—your—husband !’ Was that Father 
John’s voice ? 


Mary glanced at him in pity. For an instant 
her own suffering was forgotten, as she saw. the 
face, awful in its livid rigidity, which confronted 
hers. 

‘* Listen !’’ she cried. ‘‘ We had not been mar- 
ried a year when I began to see Ned’s indiffer- 
ence towards me. It has gone from bad to 
worse—neglect, unkindness, unfaithfulness—un- 
til—Oh, God, how can I tell you! One night, 


about two months ago, he had been drinking 
heavily, and was more abusive than usual, when 
suddenly he turned on me with a cruel laugh 
and told me that he wished he had never seen 
me, that he was sick and tired of me, and I 
might as well learn the truth, that I was not his 
legal wife—that I never had been!’ Her voice 
rose almost to a shriek. 

‘Not his wife?’ demanded Father John. 
‘Why, he is mad! Imyself put your hand in 
his.’’ 

** He had | 
in aColorado mining town. The woman’s name, 
he said, was Janet Reed.’’ 


n married before, John—married 


The curtain before the oratory stirred. _ A face 
peered out one instant from its folds, then was 
gone again. 

Stunned, dazed by what he had heard, Father 
John stood as if turned to stone. At last he 
spoke, brokenly at first, then suddenly rousing 
like an enraged lion : 

‘* Married 
dared do this 
those solemn 
Ah, my child 


before — in Colorado — Ned — he 

ccursed thing? He dared take 
ws to you before God’s altar? 
y child, my poor broken-hearted 
helpless child, he shall dearly pay for this in- 
famy! You did right to come to me. You shall 
be protected—ay, and righted, too !”’ 

‘Ah, Joh cried the poor girl, sobbing 
wildly, ‘‘I had no one but you to turn to. You 
will find some quiet place for me, won’t you, 
where I can be shut away from the world—where 
I can die?’ 

Father John took the appealing hands raised 
to him in his, and tenderly chafed them. 
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“*My child,’’ said he, solemnly, ‘‘ you shall 
not die, you shall be sheltered and shielded to 
the utmost. . But first you must have rest. You 
have come so far, endured so much ; you must 
have sleep, food, too, for you are faint.”’ 

He rang his bell violently, and in a few 
moments Margaret entered, in a most excited 
state. 

‘* What is the matter, Father?’’ she cried, in 
alarm ; ‘‘did you ring? Why ‘si 

She stopped short at the sight of the white 
motionless figure before the fire. 

Father John raised Mary in his arms and bade 
Margaret to approach. The good soul did so, 
and, seeing who it was, cried out : 

‘‘Oh, Miss Mary, oh, what has happened ?”’ 

‘* Margaret,’’ said the priest, gravely, ‘‘ yes, it 
is Mr. Edward’s wife. Take her, give her every 
care and attention. She has traveled far and is 
very weary. See that she has food and drink. 
And Margaret, my old servant and friend ’’— 
his voice shook —‘‘ ask her no questions. I im- 
plore the charity of your silence.”’ 

Tears were streaming down Margaret’s rugged 
cheeks as she marked the anguish in both these 
faces. She lifted Mary in her strong arms and 
carried her from the room. 

Father John remained standing on the rug be- 
fore the fire. His head was bowed, his hands 
clinched as if they longed to throttle something. 
Priest though he was, he was yet a man. The 
sight of the wreck of the fair woman he had 
loved, the thought of the ruthless hand which 
had wrought the ruin, drove him almost beside 
himself with righteous rage. 

‘What shall I do? What shall I do?’ he 
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cried, in agony. ‘‘ The villain !—the villain ! 
And it was for this,’’ lifting his head and crying 
out in intense suffering, ‘‘that I tore out my 
heart and trampled it under foot. He took all 
from me—my home, my hopes, my love. My 
home is desolate, my hopes destroyed, and that 
pure, innocent child betrayed and ruined. Nay, 
more ’’—and his voice trembled now with some- 
thing more than mere rage and sorrow, with 
the vibration of outraged piety—‘‘ this impious 
wretch has dared to mock the majesty of the 
Church—to insult Heaven itself. Oh, venge- 
ance! vengeance !’’ lifting his hands to call it 
down. Then, suddenly catching sight of Ed- 
ward’s portrait on the table, he seized it in a 
fury. ‘‘Out of my sight,* treacherous, smiling, 
accursed face |’ and flung it upon the hearth- 
stone, where the glass crashed into a thousand 
pieces, though the handsome face itself lay un- 
disturbed, ooking up with a smile as if contem- 
plating the ruin it had made. 

Father John sank down by the table, and, 
burying his face in his arms upon it, burst into 
tears. His dreadful sobs rang through the lonely 
room. Suddenly lifting his tear-stained face, he 
cried out : 

*‘T cannot bear it !—I cannot bear it! 
what shall I do? What shall I do?’ 

Then, as if in answer to his agonized entreaty, 
like a great wave of consolation creeping over his 
soul, came that sublime command: ‘Cast thy 
burden on the Lord.’’ 

‘What can I do but pray !’’ he murmured. 

Rising, he walked to his oratory and swept 
back the curtain. : 

The convict stood before him. 


Oh, 


Md . 
( To be continued. ) 
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By RONALD CAMPBELL 


Atso the darkness falling on thy face, 

The shadows as they fall and flit and hover, 
Display in every line an unknown grace, 

In every dimple deeper charm discover— 
Showing in are of lid, in curve of lip, 
The twilight wonder of God’s workmanship ; 
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The twilight wonder of a gentle thought 
Translated into beauty gently fair, 

Some eyelid-languor by a vision wrought, 
Some record of an often-whispered prayer, 

Some hope by daylight hidden for a while 

Made manifest a moment as a smile. 


Oh, sweetest face, the varying light reveals 


The varying beauty that thy lines possess ; 
The twilight shows the charm that noon conceals, 
Yet noonday has its own bright loveliness ; 


And evermore both noon and night we see 


God’s love and peace made visible in thee. 
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TRACY’S TRUNK. 


By THOMAS 


last summer for Europe he 
left behind him a reputa- 
tion as an American of 
highly patriotic instincts, 
the possession of which he 
demonstrated in a variety 
of ways. Each of these 
ways was commendable. For instance, Tracy 
made no secret of the fact that it pained him 


to hear his name spoken as though the ‘‘r’”’ 





in it were a ‘‘w’’—such emasculated pronun- 
ciation being productive of the impression that 
the name was Twacy ; he frowned upon check 
patterns, large or small, in his choice of cloth- 
ing; he continued, despite the hard times, to 
smoke fifteen-cent cigars rather than affect the 
essentially British briar-root pipe; and, to crown 
all, he had never, in the wettest and muddiest of 
weather, been detected taking his walks abroad 
with the ends of his trousers turned up.  In- 
deed, ‘‘ trousers’? was a term not in his lexi- 
con—he stuck, with conscientious consistency, to 
‘*pnants.’’ And the beauty of it was, that Tracy 
seemed to accomplish all this without the slight- 
est effort. 

Thus the future seemed to promise well for 
Ten Eyck Tracy, and his practical patriotism 
caused him to shine as a bright particular star, 
diminishing the reflected lustre of the Anglo- 
maniac constellation surrounding him.  Ad- 
miration and respect, however, were not his 
only guerdons, for commercial prosperity smiled 
upon him, and within the preceding year sthe 
increase in his bank account had seemed to 
justify the European trip from which he had re- 
turned a few weeks prior to the date at which 
this history was written. 

As everyone knew and admitted, Tracy’s de- 
sire to go abroad had its origin in a purely pla- 
tonic thirst for increase of knowledge and the 
broadening influences of travel. One so in- 
tensely American would return from Europe an 
educated observer—not an apish imitator. Amid 
much congratulation and profuse well-wishing, 
therefore, Tracy had sailed from New York, and 
as the big liner swung out from her’ moorings at 
the North River dock, on a sunny afternoon in 
July, he looked forward with keen anticipation 
to the trip before him, at the same time men- 
tally predicting that, within two months, he 
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would step ashore at the same spot, joyful in 
reaching home as he now was in leaving it. 

Among those who waved handkerchiefs to the 
departing Tracy from the pier was a young 
woman of fashionable appearance, and in whose 
eyes, despite her efforts to look unconcerned, 
there glistened a trace of tears. In Miss Violet 
Sanford, Tracy had an ardent admirer ; nor had 
he been slow to reciprocate. Although, within 
the set in which they moved, both might have 
had a wide chojce, the same forces operated to 
repel them from their associates. 

Both were of one mind as regards the prev- 
alent disease of Anglomania, and would have 
shrunk from the prospect of a matrimonial alli- 
ance with anyone who did not hold opinions as 
pronounced as their own. Certainly it must have 
been this which induced Tracy to disregard the 
opportunities that lay around him to wed girls of 
much greater attractions, in the double sense of 
beauty and wealth, than Miss Sanford could lay 
claim to. On the other hand, the young woman 
suffered from no dearth of devoted admirers, her 
quick wit and charm of manner giving her a de- 
cided advantage over many fair rivals, her superi- 
ors in other important respects. As between this 
man and this woman, however, when all is said 
and done, we arrive again at the starting point— 
that their true bond of sympathy was their un- 
compromising Americanism. 

The social set Mr. Tracy and Miss Sanford or- 
namented was not of that ultra-fashionable order 
commonly characterized as ‘‘ smart ;’’ most of its 
members being well-to-do people who earned the 
money they spent. Some of them earned a great 
deal, all of them expended a very fair amount, 
and a few only were persons of leisure who could 
afford to concentrate their entire attention upon 
dress and manners—the two things which, ac- 
cording to his lights, the orthodox Anglomaniac 
proclaims his religion. Miss Sanford had prob- 
ably inherited her cofftempt for Anglomania 
from her parents, with whom, at an age when 
she had attained her majority, and when her 
character had become fully formed, she had for- 
saken her native State of New Hampshire for the 
sophisticated social atmosphere of the American 
metropolis. The elder Sanfords, while of 
‘“‘straight’’ English ancestry, had lost all the 
insular characteristics of their forefathers, and 
were typical specimens of the upper middle- 




















grade New Englander, who entertains no admira- 
tion whatever for the traditions of Old England. 
They took life as they had found it, and dealt 
altogether in the practical realities of their own 
experience, utterly failing to perceive either sense 
or expediency in the fashion of imitating the 
vices as well as the virtues of an alien civiliza- 
tion, with which the imitators themselves can 
have none of that spontaneous sympathy which 
comes only from early and continuous associa- 
tion. Hence it followed that, in the eyes of Mr. 
and Mrs. Sanford, the Anglomaniac was simply 
a grotesque mountebank, whose antics were so 
inexplicable to them that not even their sense of 
risibility was aroused. 

Violet Sanford had grown up so devoted to her 
parents and so imbued with a sense of their in- 
fallibility, that, even at an age when women be- 
gin to think for themselves, her judgments, if 
not her impressions, were in all cases influenced 
by their views, and, as I have said, in none more 
strongly than in that of the burning question of 
Anglomania 

**T can’t help admiring Mr. Tracy ; he is so 
different from the other young men of his set,’’ 
remarked Mrs. Sanford, time and her 
opinion being promptly endorsed by her hus- 
band, who hastened to add his tribute : 

ae young Tracy has character—in 
fact, he’s American.’”’ 

That was the- keynote of all their criticism ; 
and its constant reiteration made Miss Violet 
regard Ten Eyck Tracy as the very model of 
manhood. 

Tracy was of mingled Dutch and English an- 
cestry, and his character was a happy blend of 
the steadiness and enterprise for which those 
races have been remarkable. He had 
proof of this in his business career, only a lim- 


again, 


ves ; 


given 


ited number of his contemporaries having at- 
tained an equal degree.of commercial success. 
He was an excellent example of the product 
American out of the 
forming a distinct national type 
of its own, and to which so much of Aryan 
achievement within our century must be cred- 
ited. 
Tracy’s prosperity was, of course, attributable to 
the fact that he had eschewed follies peculiar to 
the youth of the time. His business was that of 
an importer; and the European trip the elder 
Sanfords had excused from the possible charge 
of extravagance, on the ground that it was, in 
reality, a combination of business and pleasure. 
Tracy would be able to look after so many of his 
interests abroad, they said, while obtaining a 
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In the eyes of Miss Sanford’s parents, 
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salutary relaxation from hard work. So he had 
gone away with the unanimous approval of his 
friends. 

But, as no man is quite beyond the reach of 
jealousies and adverse critics—howsoever con- 
temptible may be the one and incompetent the 
other-— Tracy’s departure was the occasion of 
some sarcastic utt Mr. Van Sickle, walk- 
steamer pier to West Street to 
ear, playfully remarked to 
that now Tracy was gone 
vould be a drop in American 


erances. 
ing back along the 
catch the Belt L 
Miss Violet Sanford, 
there doubtless 
securities. 
‘Well, that can’t matter much to you, Mr. 
Van Sickle, foreign bonds being your specialty.” 
Van Sickle, who was a broker of Anglomaniac 
tendencies, repl 
‘Let us hope it Tracy will not return en- 
slaved by foreign bonds. I fear there is at least 
a margin of doubt that he may.”’ 
‘You should 
torted Miss Sanford 
‘“Why, don’t you know, only fellows on the 
Produce Exchange do that sort of thing, you 
know.”’ 


ot speculate on futures,’’ re- 


‘*Sometimes we fall into the ways of others, 
especially if we have any natural turn for imita- 
But the Anglo- 
didn’t seem to see it, judg- 


tion,’’ went on she, naively. 
maniacal Van Sickl 
ing by his answ 


°¢ Mr. Tracy s the 
accuse of being 


last would 
copyst.”’ 

“Oh, I'm not afraid of him, I assure you.’ 
And down went Miss Violet’s parasol, as her es- 
cort hailed a } 
stepped aboard 

The European ir 


person one 


’ 


issing car, and together they 


ip proved a great success, and 
along in the latter part of August Tracy began 
to think of turning his steps homeward. By the 
reach New York the fall trade 
would be commencing, and he was too much of 
a business man to neglect any of its serious du- 
ties merely for sake of pleasfire. Moved by 
ms, he bade farewell to the gay 
distractions of the French capital and crossed 
the Channel to Dover, from whence he ran up 
to London with th 


time he would 


such considerati 


intention of passing a week 
there before sailing from Liverpool. In London 
he had some matters of business to see to, and 
was delayed unexpectedly till the last moment, 
arriving in Liverpool too late for the steamer he 
had intended Finding himself con- 
fronted with the prospect of a week’s delay, he 
resolved in excursion to the Lancashire 
watering-place of Stockport, where the interim 
could be passed with more pleasure and profit 
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than seemed possible if he remained in Liver- 
pool. At Stockport the August sultriness was 
pleasantly tempered by seacoast breezes; and 
much as he enjoyed the visit, in order to avoid 
any possibility of his missing his steamer for the 
second time, he left a day earlier than was abso- 
lutely necessary. 

When his train rolled into Liverpool it was 
nearly nine o’clock in the evening, and the long 
English twilight was already deepening into 
night as he retraced his steps, after alighting 
from the railway carriage, in the direction of the 
luggage van at the end of the platform. Here 
he sought his baggage, as the trunks and boxes 
of the passengers were thrown out from the open 
door of the van. When his fine large leather 
portmanteau, which contained the best part of 
his apparel, was extricated from the mass of bag- 
gage under which it had lain buried, Tracy, with 
a valedictory sigh of satisfaction, recognized the 
letter T painted in neat white letters upon the 
end of the portmanteau, and turned to give di- 
rections to the porter in brown corduroy uni- 
form, who stood at his elbow. With the porter’s 
assistance a cab was secured and the baggage 
piled on top, and Tracy was driven rapidly to 
the Great Transatlantic Hotel. The steamer was 
to sail at four o’clock on the following afternoon, 
and as the best part of the evening was gone 
the wandering New Yorker abandoned his pre- 
vious inteution of visiting one of the local places 
of amusement, and passed his last evening on 
English soil in the smoking-room of the hotel. 

Next morning Tracy arose early, and having 
arranged for the despatch of his baggage to the 
steamer, went sight-seeing around the city until 
the hour of his departure. He was careful not 
to miss the vessel this time. 

Nearing the end of a voyage over smooth seas 
and under clear skies, Tracy told himself that the 
past six weeks had been a period of unequaled 
enjoyment, and that the prospect of returning to 
the ‘‘ daily grind’”’ of everyday life was less allur- 
ing the closer it drew. Home and home inter- 
ests, however, never lose their hold on a con- 
stant nature like his, and the first sight of the 
green slopes of Staten Island revived all the in- 
stinctive affection for the land of his heart and 
treasure. Yes, he stood on deck, as the steamer 
passed up the Narrows, and was glad. He had 
predicted that he would return joyfully, and the 
prediction was finally fulfilled as soon as he 
read, with the naked eye, the time of day from 
the big dial on the red tower of the Produce Ex- 
change, and swept past the bowery foliage of 
Battery Park, up the North River dotted with 


tooting tugs and intermittent ferryboats gliding 
to and from the Jersey shore. 

Everyone who has experienced it knows that 
the ordeal of inspection of baggage undergone by 
incoming travelers from Europe, varies in de- 
gree of severity, and that sometimes a minute 
ransacking of one’s entire effects is insisted upon 
by the customs officers, whereas upon other simi- 
lar occasions baggage is passed after a compara- 
tively nominal inquisition. ‘Tracy’s lucky star 


was in the ascendant; and either his honest 
, 


countenance or some equally reassuring personal 
characteristic convinced the inspectors that there 
could not be anything contraband about him or 
his, and so he was ‘‘put through”’ with a celer- 
ity that contributed to his comfort and conve- 
nience. 

Before going to Europe Tracy had given up 
the bachelor apartment he called his home, con- 
templating a removal to another part of the city 
on his return. Surveying the well-remembered 
vista of West Street he pondered—as the turbu- 
lent tide of trucks flowed on in its tedious course, 
to flood the wharves and piers with every im- 
aginable variety of merchandise in transit—how, 
like the boxes, crates and sacks passing before 
him on those very trucks, he, too, required to be 
labeled for some definite destination. 

‘Drive to the St. Columbus,’’ he said to the 
hack-driver, and away he was rattled over the 
uneasy cobblestones of upper West Street. True 
to his principles, he had selected a hotel with 
a patriotic name, for Europe had not spoiled 
him in the least ; though, had he been such a 
man as Van Sickles, he would surely have pa- 
tronized the ‘‘ Victoria,’’ or the ‘‘ St. James.”’ 

Tracy brought with him from the steamship 
dock the leather portmanteau bearing the legend 
‘““T”? in white letters upon the end ; and also a 
hand-satchel. The rest of his baggage was to 
come on in. the usual course. 

Always of simple habits, Tracy had found his 
modest needs simply supplied by one suit of 
clothes for wear during the return trip across the 
Atlantic, and the only thing he had occasion to 
keep by him in his stateroom had been the 
hand-satchel which now rested upon a chair be- 
side the bureau. Thé portmanteau, forwarded 
upstairs according to his orders, was aiso in the 
room. 

Absence from the city of his birth, of which 
he was a faithful lover, had served but to make 
his heart grow fonder ; and a wish to renew ac- 
quaintance with its streets induced him to leave 
the hotel. It was half-past five o’clock, and 
there was just time for an hour’s stroll, after 
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which he proposed to change his clothes and 
exercise an old-time privilege by making 
evening call upon the Sanfords. 

The hot, humid August day was now heavily 
overcast, and not a breath of air stirred; but 
Tracy did not think of the weather—there was 
sunshine his heart sufficient to gild the 
darkest day that ever dawned on America. He 
took a longer walk than he had at first purposed, 
and to expedite his return journey hailed a car, 
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*¢ © REALLY, MR. TRACY, I SHOULDN’T HAVE RECOGNIZED YOU,’ SUI 


PLEMENTED MRS, SANFORD.”? 


leaving it when he reached the square on the far 
side of which his hotel was situated. Drops of 
rain—great splashing drops—began to patter on 
the pavement, the black sky was transfigured 
with repeated flashes of lightning, and as Tracy 
hurried along the deserted walks of the square 
park a tropical thunder-shower de- 
scended. It beat up in white spray from the 
asphalt paths, filling his low shoes with water, 
and hard as he could sprint the rain fell still 
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faster, and he finally darted into the vestibule of 
the hotel as thoroughly drenched as if he had 
just been fished out of the North River on the 
end of a boathook. 

Undressing with all possible haste, he rubbed 
himself vigorously with a rough towel, and then 
proceeded to unlock the portmanteau to secure a 
fresh suit of clothes. Somehow the lock did 
not yield very readily, and at first he thought he 
must have mistaken the key ; but a series of 
turns eventually shot the bolt. Unfastening the 
catch of the inside cover in one side of the 
portmanteau, he drew out a brown velvet jacket. 
This was of the kind often worn by men upon 
the street in England, but seldom in the United 
States. Under the jacket were two pairs of 
knickerbockers, made of a light tweed material, 
the pattern being a broad check ; and beneath 
these lay two white waistcoats, and several pairs 
of long hose. The other side of the portmanteau 
contained three or four colored shirts of spotted 
and striped design. 

Tracy’s first sensation on beholding this 
treasure-trove was one of blank amazement, 
quickly succeeded by profound disgust and dis- 
appointment. Good heavens! his stock of best 
clothing was gone --stolen, lost, exchanged— 
what? By degrees his presence of mind re- 
turned, and he carefully examined the portman- 
teau, establishing beyond question that, with the 
exception of the maker’s trademark—which was 
a London one—the trunk was a perfect duplicate 
of his own, even to the white-painted letter ‘‘T”’ 
on the outside. 





This, alas! intended as a pre- 
caution, had been his undoing, causing him to 
claim the property of someone having the same 
initials, when leaving the Stockport train at 
Liverpool. 

He sat on a chair, nervously fingering the 
brass check for the rest of his baggage, and dle- 
voutly hoping that this was the only mistake he 
had committed. He soon recognized that two 
courses only were open to him, either to go to 
bed, or to dress himself in this outlandish attire 
for his call upon the Sanfords. His baggage 
would not arrive until morning, and it was too 
late to buy or hire another suit. The humor of 
the situation — despite his loss—now overcame 
him, and he thought what an excellent joke it 
would be to make his first appearance, after re- 
turning from Europe, in this ultra-English set of 
garments. He would let the Sanfords think 
what they pleased, leave them mystified, and ex- 
plain the joke by letter next day. 

The clothes were evidently almost new, and 
Tracy fitted them so admirably that they might 
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have been made for him. The shirts were ex- 
quisitely laundered, and he chose one with large 
red spots on a white ground ; and when he had 
put the finishing touches to his costume, he 
made quite a striking figure. To say the least of 
it, the effect was picturesque and full of color. 
And, for Tracy, it had the merit of most decided 
novelty. It remained to be seen how it would 
strike his friends. 

The rain was over, and as Tracy walked 
through the streets en route to the Sanford’s resi- 
dence, he attracted a fair amount of attention. 
Had the night been finer, he probably would 
have attracted still more. Constitutionally free 
from self-consciousness, he was not a whit em- 
barrassed, and when he rang the bell at the door 
the recollection of how he was attired was more 
than half obliterated by thoughts of the welcome 
he could count upon receiving from one member 
of the Sanford family in particular. Entering 
the drawing-room, he was slightly taken aback 
by the sight of other visitors. Miss Violet, with 
a bright smile, was the first to greet him. 

*“Oh, Mr. Tracy ! this is indeed a pleasing sur- 
prise, and for a moment I could not believe it 
was you.”’ 

“Really, Mr. Tracy, I shouldn’t have recog- 
nized you,’’ supplemented Mrs. Sanford. 

‘*No, you shouldn’t ; nor any member of our 
family,’’ muttered her husband, under his breath. 
‘*T can’t credit this—it’s—it’s—an awful trans- 
formation !’ 

These three exclamations were uttered in rapid 
succession, and in tones which conveyed three 
degrees of the same emotion. Miss Sanford’s 
voice expressed amused incredulity, Mrs. San- 
ford’s a deprecatory disbelief of the evidence of 
her eyes, and Mr. Sanford’s, a horrified protest 
against some preposterous proposition forced 
upon his acceptance in spite of the opposition of 
his senses. While exchanging greetings with 
daughter, mother and father, Tracy had ad- 
vanced further into the room, and he was now 
opposite a group of guests whom Mr. Sanford 
had temporarily deserted in order to pay his 
respects to the new arrival. 

‘Welcome home, Mr. Tracy. 
glad to see you again.’’/ 

But the pressure of the hand which accom- 
panied these words was flabby rather than cor- 
diai; and the immediate return of his host to 
the other visitors, leaving Tracy to be entertained 
by Miss Violet, somewhat chilled the ardor of 
the returned exile. In face and manner he 
noticed a change from the impulsive welcome of 
other days, and soon thought he also detected 
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an unpleasant disposition, on the daughter's 
part, to turn against him the keen edge of her 
satire. Many a time and oft he had sat and 
listened, amused, to the covert sallies she would 
make on the foibles and oddities of Van Sickle, 
and youths of that ilk ; and he now felt that it 
was quite another thing to be himself the target 
of her wit. 

**Then you really do think America the best 
place, Mr. Tracy ?’’ she asked. 

‘Certainly ; and I hope you don’t see any- 
thing contradictory of that assertion in my ap- 
pearance, now that I’m back ?’’ 

** You always used to be consistent, and I can- 
not believe that a trip to Europe could destroy 
such an admirable personal quality.”’ 

** And, honestly, you are sure that it hasn’t?”’ 

‘*Oh, you know, we have not been together 
long enough to enable me to judge positively.’’ 

‘** But from what you have seen——”’ 

“One shouldn’t judge by externals, Mr. 
Tracy,’’ replied Miss Sanford, persisting in this 
line of feminine evasion of a direct reply. 

‘*True ; they’re always deceptive, and if you 
formed your opinion of me in such a way, | 
should despair.”’ 

He said this without a thought of his clothes ; 
but his fair antagonist was too sharp for him. 

‘* And I'd despair myself,’’ she said. 

Meanwhile the rest of the company, who, 
though absolute strangers to Tracy, were very old 
friends of the Sarifords, were showing much in- 
terest in the strangely dressed guest. Like the 
Sanfords themselves, they claimed New Hamp- 
shire for their native State, and represented the 
same old-fashioned, genuinely New England type 
of dyed-in-the-wool Americanism. They were 
on a brief visit to New York, and, unused to the 
cosmopolitan curiosities which are familiar sights 
in that wonderful city, had been fairly electrified 
when the vision of Tracy burst upon them with- 
out warning. 
no’ secret 


Being intimate friends they made 
of their astonishment. Mr. and Mrs. 
Slocum couldn’t overcome their curiosity. 

‘How oddly the English dress. But I sup- 
pose you’ve gotten accustomed to such things, 
Slawson, since you came to New York ?”’ 


Mr. Sanford looked at Mrs. Slocum inter- 
rogatively. 
‘“‘T mean your English friend talking to 


Violet,’’ the lady explained. 

Slawson Sanford’s face was a study. 

‘‘Why, that’s young Tracy, the most sensible 
young fellow of our acquaintance. He is a born 
and bred New Yorker, and—and, he—he’s just 
back from Europe.”’ 
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‘* Ah, that’s it! 
his 


That’s why he is so English 
say that’s very 
en of New York.”’ 
ne of Traecy’s faults ; he’s a 


in dress. They common 
among the young ! 
‘*Tt never was 
thorough Ameri sentiment and everything 
else.’’ 
Notwithstanding hi 
very angry. Wh 


ing him into the 


Sanford felt 
t did Tracy mean by thus fore- 


s words. Mr. 


npleasant position of acting as 
\nd the real humiliation was 
that he was compelled to apologize for himself 
for knowing Tra 


his apologist ? 


for countenaneing, in short, 


this glaring exhibit 
“Who'd 


Mrs. Slocum, in 


ion of Anglomania ! 
it to look at him !’’ said 
tone of plaintive perplexity. 


ever think 


‘But you're not the man, Slawson, as well I 
know, to encourage folly in anyone, especially 
in a young man whom you receive at your home 
on terms of intimacy 


As she spoke she glanced significantly at Miss 
Violet ; and the shrewd Sanford instantly trans- 
lated her words into an intimation that it would 
be odd, indeed, if he, Slawson Sanford, had been 
consent to his only child 
influence of an effete young 


so reprehensible as to 
coming under the 


man of the period who aped English manners 
and customs. Why, the idea assailed one of his 
most rigid principles! He felt himself called 


upon to allay Mrs. Slocum’s misgivings on the 
spot, and, nodding to his daughter, he, in a tri- 
tone, informed the Slocums 
vung friend’’ was introduced, 

discover their mistake. Vio- 
let comprehended her father’s sign and suspend- 
ed the fire of mis 


umphantly prophetic 
that when ‘‘ his 
they would quickly 


ievous raillery she had steadily 
Tracy ever since he arrived, 
the fact that 


on. 


maintained against 
to acquaint hi if the Slocums 
desired an introd The pitiless sarcasm of 
his fair companion had, by this time aroused in 
termination to carry the de- 
the bitter end : 
ss the room fully prepared to 
shock the prejudices of her 
Mr. Sanford looked 


tily anticipating his vindica- 


Tracy a pervers 
ception through and he arose 
to follow her a 


do all 


parents and the 


he could 
guests. 
almost radiant, 
tion. 
‘You have b 
Slocum enquired 
> oh 


and 


traveling in Europe?’ Mrs. 


replied Mr. Sanford’s young friend 
‘Quite a relief, don’t you 
from our awful climate for a few 
summers are really quite in- 


vindicator 
know, to escape 
weeks. Ameri 
tolerable.’’ 

‘* You have bee 
life, though, have you not 
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Americans. We get in a rut, you see, and, as 
that absurd saying puts it—that vulgar expres- 
sion, don’t you know—about ‘America being 
good enough for us’—we, ah, we continue, in 
fact, to live in a sort of, ah—fool’s paradise, I 
suppose you'd call it.”’ 

Blank dismay was depicted on Mr. Sanford’s 
countenance at this heretical outburst; but Mrs. 
Slocum’s husband indignantly rejoined : 

‘*T entirely disagree with you, sir, and I have 
no hesitation in condemning this habit of decry- 
ing what one ought to respect and admire. It 
wasn’t so when J was young.”’ 

Tracy, nothing daunted, proceeded in his vin- 
dication of his host, speaking with a languid 
drawl and assuming an air of being intensely 
bored. Poor Mr. Sanford had apparently lost the 
power of speech, but his facial expression made 
up for his silence. 

‘¢T have seen so much to admire that I almost 
felt inclined to become an imitator myself é 

‘* You might succeed if you tried. Imitation 
may be the sincerest flattery—to the imitated— 
but I can’t say as much for the imitator,’’ said 
the man from New Hampshire, cutting Tracy 
short. 

‘*¢ And borrowed plumes are always unbecom- 
ing,’’ Miss Sanford put in. 

‘Quite right, Violet.’’ 

Mrs. Slocum beamed with approving smiles 
and Mr. Sanford breathed easier. ‘‘ They can 
see my daughter isn’t demoralized by this shock- 
ing example,’’ he thought. 

The combined assault hadn’t crushed Tracy. 
He came up smiling. 

**Don’t you think, Mr. —ah—Slocum, that we 
are in danger of becoming narrow, provincial, 
by believing too much in ourselves—of getting 
fossilized, so to speak ?”’ 

The shrewd Yankee, growing suspicious ,that 
the ‘‘smart’’ New Yorker was trying to ‘‘ draw 
him out,’’ answered sharply and tersely: 

‘‘T’ve rather a respect for fossils, sir; or for 
anything else that preserves its individuality— 
just like a block of our New Hampshire gran- 
ite, sir—square and firm to every wind that 
blows.”’ 

‘‘Nothing like a chip of the old block, I 
suppose, after all. Still, you see, we’ve got to 
import new blocks—new styles, in fact. Peo- 
ple want new things, and the world is mov- 
ing all the time.”’ 

‘In my humble opinion, sir, we could do 
very well without one-half the things we im- 
port. Newfangled absurdities, sir, the most 
of them ; and if I had my way, I’d serve them 





as our ancestors served those tea-chests in Bos- 
ton harbor—dump them overboard ; and a good 
riddance, too, sir.”’ 

Mr. Slocum was growing warm; but then 
the night, notwithstanding the thunder-shower, 
was still sultry, and Tracy was decidedly exas- 
perating. 

‘*Dumping the tea into Boston harbor was 
unavoidable, no doubt, under the circumstances, 
Mr. Slocum ; but leaving aside the historical sig- 
nificance of the—ah—occurrence, it has always 
seemed to me rather a sacrifice of good mer- 
chandise.”’ 

‘“You see, Mr. Tracy takes a_ professional 
view of the matter. He is an importer him- 
self.”’ 

This remark came from Mrs. Sanford, and 
was evidently prompted by a benevolent desire 
to throw oil on the waters. Yet it did not 
seem to produce quite the desired effect, for 
Mr. Slocum drily responded : 

“H’m !” 

Then he glanced sharply at Tracy, taking in 
every detail of the young importer’s remark- 
able costume ; wondering, perhaps, whether he 
imported English ‘‘styles,’’ and supplemented 
his other activities by being his own ‘‘ dummy.” 
Still, had the curtain been rung down at this 
point, the tragical conclusion might have been 
averted ; but the imp of the perverse had pos- 
session of Tracy, and was bound to prevail. 

‘Yes, ’m an importer, Mr. Slocum, and I 
confess to having imported with me from Eu- 
rope the impression that I was something of 
what they call a ‘spread eagle’ before I went 
away.”’ 

There was blank silence. Tracy had burned 
his bridges. Even the militant patriot Slocum 
had had enough ; and as for the worse than un- 


-vindicated Slawson Sanford, he looked as if 


Gabriel’s trumpet, had it sounded just then, would 
not have occasioned him the slightest surprise. 

The Slocums took their leave after this, Tracy 
accompanying them. For the first time in his 
experience he had left the mansion of Slawson 
Sanford without bearing with him a warm invi- 
tation to come again. At the street corner Mr. 
Slocum, learning that A’racy’s route was the same 
as theirs, boarded a horsecar that would take 
him at least three miles out of his way—solely 
and simply to get rid of Tracy. In the car he 
said to his wife : 

‘* What a coxcomb! But I’m astounded—I’m 
grieved—at Slawson.”’ 

**So am I.”’ 

In the hotel office Tracy encountered—Van 
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Sickle! One of that gentleman’s favorite amuse- 
ments was the frequenting of the corridors of 
hotels ; his object, as people said, being to take 
notes of the fashions in clothing favored by dis- 
tinguished visiting foreigners. Seldom did he, 
however, make such a rich discovery as this ; he 
would have liked to photograph Tracy just as he 
stoed, for future reference and reproduction. So 
he plied him with congratulations and queries, 
and longed for a detective camera. Tracy, plead- 
ing fatigue, with difficulty shook him off, and 
as the elevator shot upwards, muttered to him- 
self : 

‘‘Dash it! That fellow’ll have this all over 
town to-morrow—that I came back gotten up 
like an Anglomaniac! I shouldn’t have gone to 
the Sanford’s if ’'d known they had visitors, but 
itll be all right when they get my explanation.”’ 

Next morning he received from Mr. Slawson 
Sanford the following note. Violet’s father must 
have sat up over night to indite it : 

‘Mr. Ten Eyck Tracy: 

** Dear Sir—The painful occurrence at my house last 

night, in which you played such a prominent part, has 


imposed upon me the yet more painful duty of writing 
this letter. It is always a shock when one of our ideals 
is shattered before our eyes. Hitherto you have occu- 
pied a high place in our esteem as a true type of 
American manhood, but it would be idle to pretend 
that you have not forced us to alter our opinion. 

‘‘My task is a delicate—very delicate—one, for per- 
sonal attire is a matter of private judgment, and, but 
for the extraordinary circumstances surrounding this 
case, I should shrink from touching upon it. But, 
fully cognizant, as you must be, of our opinions—as a 
family—upon certain questions, the conclusion is in- 





evitable, that your appearance last night was in the 
nature of a premeditated slight. With extreme re- 
luctance, therefore, I have to say—in justice to my 
family and myself—that we desire to be spared, in 
future, the humiliating spectacle of a denationalized 
American. ‘‘Tam, sincerely yours, 

**SLAwsON SANFORD.”’ 
* ** * * 

Ten Eyck Tracy has lost his taste for European 
travel. He now prefers to spend the summer at 
the seaside resorts of his own country, where a 
beneficent system of brass baggage-checks pre- 
serves the peace of individuals and unity of 
families from the disruption possibly contingent 
upon the loss, exchange, or theft of trunks. 


EROS. 


By E. H. LACON WATSON, 


An, Love! sweet Love, 
I would not, as the ancient poets use, 
Thy name abuse— 
Thee, sent to raise us to the heavens above— 
As. though Desire 
Burned in thy holy fire, 
That flame we cherish still, and fear to lose, 
For down to earth 
Thou camest, of celestial birth, 
Our one possession here of priceless worth, 


; 
Not as of old 


Shall I, with labored metaphor, compare, 
Dear lady fair, 
Each feature of thy face 
To something new and rare— 
Some fresh comparison for every grace— 
Till all be told, 
And each conceit stands out clear-cut and cold. 


’Tis not thy beauty, sweet, that pleaseth mé— 
Though that is fair— 
’Tis not thy golden hair 
That ripples like the laughter-loving sea, 
Nor yet thy mouth, 
Sweet as the sunny south ; 
It is the soul, that, looking through thine eyes, 


sids me arise 


And carve myself a path unto the skies. 
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‘A potter near his 


AND MODELER 





S. 
MENDENHALL. 


modest cot 


Was shaping many an urn and pot 


He took the clay 


for the earthen t 


From beggars’ feet and heads of kings Omar Khayyam, 


HE mute creations of the 

potter proclaim the early 
of 
tions now extinct. 








existence many na- 
Were these 
vessels of clay but endowed 
with the gift of speech what 
tales they could tell of those 
who lived and loved, suffered 
and died, long ages since. 

Pottery is among the first 
of the useful arts noticeable 
in the history of every people. 
By the manner of burning, 
decoration and inscription, 
we learn the characteristics 
of various periods and are 
enabled to judge intelligently of the advance- 
ment by the producers. So forcibly do 
their productions impress us that they who 
live in history only seem to walk the earth 


mac 


again. Archeologists add the weight of their 
testimony to this truth. Read the histories of 
Egypt, Assyria, Phenicia, Greece, Early Britain, 


Japan, China and the ‘Mound Builders’’ of 
North America, and you will find that they all 
contribute annals emphasizing the important 
part baked clay has played in their national life. 
The recent wonderful, in fact almost incredible, 
of Professor Flinders Petrie, in the 
neighborhood of Thebes, of a race dating 3,000 
B.C., 
events which makes up the history of nations. 
Not only were over two thousand bodies ex- 


discoveries 


years forms another link in the chain of 


humed, but perfect examples of pottery of that 
This naturally involves the 
question of the antiquity of pottery, but this has 


period were found. 


been so fully discussed in special books on the 
subject, that a further exposition here is un- 
necessary. 

Pottery in its broadest sense is very compre- 
hensive, including as it does all objects made of 
clay molded while in a moist, plastic state, and 
afterwards hardened by fire. Its making de- 
pends on the chemical changes it undergoes 
while in the process of burning and vitrification. 
Much care must be exercised in the selection, 
blending and burning of clays, in order that the 


most satisfact esults as to hardness, artistic 


effects and _ sl may be obtained. The two 
kinds of clays ean’ (those that have a large 
percentage of silica) and ‘‘ fat’’ (those that 
are plastic and unctuous), should be studied 


carefully as to t 
radically diff 

You ask: W t 
gist, Edward Ort 
ordinarily us 


I qualities, for they each have 
shrinking qualities. 

A celebrated geolo- 
ay 


lay denotes any earthy sub- 


S lay ? 
gives this definition : 
stance which be worked up with water into 
a plastic mass 
which it 
and sand are two of 


ul then retain the shape into 
dried. Clay 
the most common products 


has formed when 


of the decom)» sition of the older rocks that con- 
stitute what is monly known as the crust of 
the earth. Pure clay is a hydrated silicate of 
alumina, composed of one portion of the sesqui- 
m united with two portions of 
f water (Al1?, 0%, 2 Si 0— 2H"°0). 
to be regretted, that there is 
way to find out what a clay 
but to try ah 
t the clay should be well ground, 
and mixed prior to being molded and 


oxide of alum 
silica and on¢ 
It is a fact, a 
no really valua 
can be made to do 
condition is th 
worked 
fired. 
Utility, rather than beauty, was, as can read- 
ily be imagine 


An essential 


the primary motive governing 
all clay utensils. Gradually, 
the idea of art seemed to insinuate itself; na- 
tions were school 


the production 


d by example and stimulated 
wonderfully beautiful ceramic 
to-day have entirely superseded 


by pride until tl 
productions of 
the crude and 
elegant 
earlier periods 
Were I to nam: 
the various stages, 
according to ey» 


pieces of 


and count 

through which t 

art has passed, 
enough facts coul 
be presented to 
crowd out the 
original 
of making this 


intention 
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purely a sectional article. I leave the former to 
others who are pursuing the subject as a special 
theme, requiring careful investigation and study. 
The history of the development of the pottery 
industries of the United States is intensely inter- 
esting to the ceramist, as the facts are exposed 
by the light of research. 
There was no one event which had more to 
the 
ment of this art, and 
especially in the West, 
than the great and beau- 
tiful Centennial at 
Philadelphia, in 1876. 
Here were brought to- 


do with advance- 


gether, under the most 
auspicious conditions, 
the dainty porcelain 
and china productions 
of Europe ; the 
tesque, yet beautiful 
creations of China and 


gro- 


Japan, and gorgeous ex- 
amples from the Orient. 
From the potteries of 
our nation 
placed in competition 
many noteworthy, and, 
in fact, remarkable il- 
lustrations in clay of the 
potter’s inventiveness 
and 


own were 


SPECIMENS OF 


energy. 


the city of Chicago flung wide her gates in 1893, 


AND 





ROOKWOOD WARE, 





MODELERS. 
and invited the nations to the World’s Fair, 
the swarming multitude was astounded at the 
improvement made by this country in ceramics. 
Many of her visitors cherished vivid recollections 
of Philadelphia, and were thus prepared to make 
comparisons. The progress was as gratifying as 
it was marvelous ; beautiful as it was instructive. 

meritorious 
exhibits. 


Among the many exquisite and 
American 
there whose 


Was one 


wares, almost above 
criticism, gave a thrill 
of positive pleasure to 
the visitor. I refer to 
that of Rookwood, Cin- 
cinnati, to which pot- 
tery more space will be 
devoted Jater on.  Be- 
fore this, 


ever, a résumé of 


how- 
the 
condition of ceramic art 
in Cincinnati prior to 
the year 1880 might 
prove interesting. 

Notwithstanding 
fact that 
artists as 


Sontag, 


doing 


PS 
, 


the 
such famous 
Whittredge, 
Frankenstein 
left Cincin- 
discouraged 


and Beard 
nati 
want of patronage, the 


from 


To pottery, as to all things, the germ of artistic impulses was not dead. It 
adage ‘‘ nothing stands still’? applies, and when 


needed only the presence of a Moses or a Joshua 
to arouse the people, and cause them to push 





SECTION OF POTTERY EXHIBIT IN 1875, 
The tall vase (42 inches) is the celebrated ‘* Ali Baba,” by Miss McLaughlin: the one directly in centre (scroll work) is by Miss Newton. 
The balance of picture show some fine examples of faience. 
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MISS CLARA CHIPMAN NEWTON, 


forward to the ‘‘ promised land’’—the Canaan 
of Art. 

Illustrative of the feeling in this city in 1847. 
it is related of Whittredge—that wonderful de- 
lineator of Nature in all her various moods—that 
he added to his income by painting landscapes 
on hose-reels, ete. His subsequent successes are 
too well known to need further presentation. 

Inseparably connected with the history of all 
new industries are the names of those pioneers 
whose zeal and perseverance made fond anticipa- 
tions eternal realities. Among the experimenters 
we find the names of the Randals, William 
Bromley, George Scott, the Tempests, Frederick 
Dallas, and, although not a potter, Mr. Benn 
Pitman. 

It is to this last-mentioned gentleman, one 
of thoroughly artistic temperament, that Cin- 
cinnati owes her celebrity in the line of high- 
art pottery. It was he who, by his foresight 
and enterprise, procured from the East samples 
of over-glaze pigments with which to experi- 
ment. Quick to recognize the value of woman's 
delicagy of taste and touch, he called to his 
assistance a few prominent ladies of the city 
whose esthetic views were established. Mr. Pit- 
man generously bore, it is said, the entire ex- 
pense of these primary trials. 


A class was formed in the summer of 1874, 
and under the guidance of an instructor (Miss 


Marie Eggers decorated china fever broke 


out in this city, in almost epidemic form. 
Fortunately for the glory of American ceramic 
art, there was remedy applied to stay its 
progress. The class consisted of Mesdames Wil- 


liam Dodd, A. B. Merriam, William Dominick, 
Kk. G. Leonard, Florence Kebler and Misses 
Keenan, McLaughlin, Newton and Woollard. So 
faithfully did these ladies apply themselves that 
it was not long 
attract attentio 


their productions began to 
Che display in Cincinnati, in 
May, 1875, of their artistic achievements can 
well be design as an event in the history 


of pottery in West, and especially of the 


city itself. It s a remarkable exhibit, pre- 
pared by a few society ladies, and attracted 
universal com t, so much so that it was 


deemed worthy prominent place in the Cen- 
tennial. 

Conspicuous amongst the ladies, Miss M. 
Louise McLaughlin is justly entitled to ‘first 
honorable mention ’’ 


for her enterprise andl 
unbounded enthusiasm. The year 1874 marked 





TWO ROOKWOOD VASES. 
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her advent into this new field for women, and 
now, as the result of her perseverance, she is 
recognized as an authority on china decoration. 
Having alluded to the Centennial, it is relevant 
to say that it was there that became im- 
pressed with the Limoges ware exhibited. | This 
style and method of decoration owes its discov- 
ery to M. 
in the year 1875. 


she 


Laurin, of Bourge-la-Reine, France, 
It is agreed that while it did 
not involve any new principle, it did contain 
such a novel application of old ones as to make 
the discovery important. It has well been said 
that ‘‘it places in the hands of the painter of 
pottery a method at artistic and so 
thoroughly in accord with the modern school, as 
to awaken a profound interest in the minds of 
all lovers of art.’’ 

Fired with the determination to find out this 
method of decoration and process of firing, Miss 
McLaughlin, in October, 1877, commenced her 
researches, sending abroad for the colors. 


once so 


So suc- 
cessful was she that her work was honored by a 
place in the Paris Exposition (1879), and received 
favorable criticism. Pleased with her advancement 
in this direction, yet ever desirous of improve- 
ment, she has diligently continued experimenting, 
until recently her efforts have been crowned by 
an important discovery—inlaid work in the clay. 
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It was indeed an inspiration which led Miss 
McLaughlin to investigate this style of orna- 
mentation, so closely identified with Mme. 
Héléne de Hangest-Genlis, widely known in 
connection with the faience d’Oiron. Although 
she had never seen this rare faience, the 
thought that inlaid designs could be produced 
without incision took possession of her busy 
mind. How well she succeeded is shown by 
the letters patent granted her, which also prove 
the absolute originality of her conception. 

The ware has not yet been named, but the 
process briefly described is as follows: A mold 
for the desired shape is prepared, upon the in- 
terior of which is painted, in any desired color 
and thickness, the design to be inlaid. The 
liquid clay is then cast, and in filling every crev- 
ice in the mold the decoration is surrounded, 
thus completing the inlaying. In color the wares 
are most delicate, causing the inlaid designs to 
stand out in bold relief from a smooth glazed 
surface. What a wonderful advance over the 
old method ! 

With Miss McLaughlin’s success in under- and 
over-glaze work as a stimulus, a party of enthusi- 
astic workers formed, in the spring of 1879, 





A ROOKWOOD PITCHER, 
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what was known as the Pottery Club of Cincin- 
nati. The annual exhibitions always attracted 
attention, not only from an admiring and non- 
critical public, but connoisseurs as well. Little 
did these ladies realize how much they were do- 
ing to encourage art, or how great an industry 
they were founding. As can be imagined in this 


exp: imental, embryonic stage, many disap- 
po nts occurred, as the club gathered three 


times a week to work and await the results 
of the firings. Sometimes when the precious bit 
of decorated clay was brought forth the colors 
would be burned out, or mixed together in de- 
signs fantastic and indescribable. But patient, 
observing, progressive effort bore rich results, 
and to-day many a drawing-room is beautified 
by productions of the dainty hands of these fair 
potters. Would that the limits of this article 
permitted a separate word of praise for each 
member of this club. 

Amid the dusty, dingy surroundings of a pri- 
vate pottery, these ambitious women toiled, 
their labors lightened by that buoyancy which 
comes from faith in ultimate success. Friends 
of the enterprise were not lacking, for through 
the generosity of Mrs. Bellamy Storer (then Mrs. 
G. W. Nichols) and Miss McLaughlin, two proper 





KITARO SHIRAYAMADANI. 





MISS M. LOT 


SE MCLAUGHLIN. 


kilns were provided. Experiment followed ex- 
periment, and in their quest for knowledge 
they were free to call upon such capable authori- 
ties as Messrs. Frederick Dallas and Joseph 
Bailey. Mrs. Storer herself was indefatigable 
in the acquirement of a thorough knowledge 
of the art of pottery, and day after day, with 
apron and modeling tools, she industriously 
studied and worked 
its reward and 


Such a course brought 
ecognition, and now many odd 
examples of her skill are given a well-merited 
place in the Art Museum of Cincinnati. 

Active though she was, competitors were not 
lacking, as is abundantly testified to by choice 
specimens of her companions’ productions in the 
beautiful home of art mentioned. Mesdames 
Dodd, Leonard and Plimpton, and Misses Banks, 
Fletcher, Fry, Holabird and Newton turned out 
exceptionably good work. Not one was more pa- 
tient or zealous in her labors than Miss Clara C. 
Newton, and the creations of her active mind and 
deft hands speak volumes of well-deserved praise 
for her energy. She has been particularly suc- 
cessful in the difficult shade of cobalt, confining 
her labors to painting on the biscuit. At pres- 
ent, decorative work occupies her time, the dainty 
and artistic surroundings of her studio, no doubt, 
supplying many an inspiration. 

The special mention of these few names must 
not detract one jot or one tittle from the well- 
earned reputation of others, whose work, none 
the less meritori 


us, is not perhaps as widely 
known. A class consisting of about sixty per- 
sons was formed in April, 1880, by two young 
artists—John Rettig and Albert Valentien—who 
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DARK BLUE-GRAY VASE WITH SNOWBALL DECORATION, 


were pupils under Mr. Pitman. This class la- 
hored faithfully in the study of what was then 
known Cincinnati 
Their work 
thoroughly artistic and suc- 
cessful. Mr. Rettig ranks 
high as a decorator, while 
Mr. Valentien is to-day one 
of the head designers in 
Rookwood Pottery. 
While to Mrs. Maria 
Longworth Storer belongs 
the credit of Rookwood’s 
inception in 1880, she was 


fai- 
w 


as 


ence. 


as 


not slow to recognize merit 
in others, and its success is 
largely due to such artists 
as Miss Clara Chipman 
Newton, Albert Valentien, 


Matthew Daly and Martin Rettig, whose esthetic 


productions are well known in the world of cer- 
Mrs. father was an / 

enthusiastic supporter of the pottery 
from the first, and his unlimited means 


amics, Storer’s 


made possible the carrying on of her 
favorite project. 

But the efforts of all workers in art 
pottery were hampered by the gener- 
ally felt want of better facilities, in the 
way of buildings and kilns, to properly 
develop their art. This lack Mrs. 
Storer determined to supply, and to- 
day the new Rookwood Pottery stands 
a monument to her liberality and en- 
thusiasm. 

Picturesquely resting on the brow of 
Mt. Adams, a hill to the east of Cin- 
cinnati, is the building whose manu- 


AND 
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factured products have become famous the world 
over. Gray stone and cement walls, quaint door- 
ways and windows, red-tiled roof, and formid- 
able-looking cannon-shaped chimneys, blend 
harmoniously into an artistic whole. Slightly to 
the northeast, in the midst of a beautiful park, 
are the Art Museum and the School of Design, the 
grave elder brother and sister watching, as it 
were, over the destiny of their ambitious little 
relative. To the south are the beautiful high- 
lands of Kentucky ; to the the Ohio 
side, rise graceful hills, while between them flows, 
spanned by five noble bridges, the Ohio — La 
Belle Riviére. 


west, on 


Surrounded by these favorable environments, 
many artists work, among the first of whom was 
Mrs. Storer herself. She inherits her artistic tem- 
perament from her father (Joseph) and grand- 
father | 
art. 


Nicholas), both being natural patrons of 
It was, in fact, Nicholas Longworth who, 
with quick discernment of artistic ability, saw 
in Hiram Powers’ chisel the stroke of genius, 
ind by his generosity made possible the crea- 
tion of that masterpiece of sculpture —‘‘ The 
Greek Slave.’’ 





With these few historical data, let us 
turn aside and acquaint ourselves with 
the products of the kilns, so beautiful in 
their daintiness and originality. 

It was in 1880, that the 
first kiln was fired in the old building, 
and the result was reasonably satisfac- 


November, 


tory. The wares were artistic to a degree, 
and the ivory finish, as well as the undet- 
glaze decorations in blues and browns, at- 
tracted much favorable notice. Incised 
work was also a feature of Rookwood’s 
early attempts. Printing was much resorted to 
about this time, but was soon abandoned for the 





ROOKWOOD WARE IN THE NEW COLOR, ZRIAL BLUE. 














more difficult, but more artistic, hand painting. 
It may be well to explain what printing means, 
and I quote a recognized authority: ‘‘In the 
printing process the designs are engraved on 
copper-plates and transferred to the surface of 
the ware. Mineral which have 
mixed carefully with a prepared printing oil, 
are used to print the design on linen tissue- 
paper, which is then laid upon the ware and 
rubbed with a piece of soft flannel until it ad- 
heres evenly and firmly. 


colors, been 


In a few hours the 
paper is plucked from the ware, and the printed 
design is then touched up with color by hand. 
In the under-glaze process the print is usually 
washed off, instead of being removed by pluck- 
ing, and then the ware is fired, in the enamel 
kiln, sufficiently to burn the oil out of the color. 
It is then dipped in the glaze and sent through 
the ghost kiln.’’ 

Rookwood ware is preéminently a true faience, 
and the ‘dull finished,”’ and the 
highly-glazed ‘* Rookwood ’’ are so well known 
by this time 
superfluous. 


“cameo, 


as to render a detailed description 
The manner of tinting and the deli- 
‘ate mellow blending of the colors beneath trans- 
parent colored glazes are au dessus toute critique. 
Particularly is this noticeable in the style known 
as ‘‘ tiger’s-eye.’’ Another most beautiful color, 
lately placed before the public, is known as 
‘* rial blue’’; but, to my mind, the rich tones 
in the reds, browns, greens, etc., which have 
proved to be so popular, will still retain favor in 
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ritical connoisseur. The clays 
pally from the Ohio Valley, but 


chemist are often utilized in the 


stablishment Rookwood 
-desired 


has had 
and necessary aid of 


| skilled artists. Among those at 


present engaged in the work there is one who has 


brought thi 
training in 
The impress 
quaint 
that empire 


The kilns 


desig 





experience acquired from careful 


Japan—Mr. Kitaro Shirayamadani. 


f his genius is seen in many of the 
ns and decorations indigenous to 


} 


d its national art. 


re fired with crude petroleum, as 
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UPON 


from all reports this fuel insures more satis- 
factory results in every particular. It is to this 
care, which is exercised in every department, 
from the grinding and mixing of the clay, the 
artistic blending of the colors, down even to 
the shipping, that Rookwood owes its fame. 
Now to the enjoyment found in a well-earned 
reputation, let us leave it. 

This article would be incomplete were not at 
least a mention made of the work done by the 
Cincinnati Pottery Company, founded in 1880. 
The productions of this pottery were highly 
artistic, and extremely popular with a discern- 
ing public. The ‘‘ Hungarian ”’ faiance—a style 
of over-glaze ornamentation on white ware, was 
developed in many beautiful designs, and made 
a most excellent impression. Besides this, there 
the ‘‘ Portland blue’’ faience—which was 
immensely popular with every person—and the 
faience known as the ‘‘ Kezonta.”’ 

China collectors 


were 





are no doubt familiar with 
this last truly beautiful ware in its original 
shapes and artistic decoration. It is of a rich 
ivory color, forming a basis for brilliant deco- 
rative effects in gold and colors. This pot- 
tery deserved a longer existence than it en- 





CYNTHIA’S FAN. 


joyed, but the energy of outside decorators, 
who had become competitors almost in the 
same style of work, made the venture an un- 
profitable one, and the pottery shut down. Its 
effect on artistic ceramics was like that of the 
health-giving sunlight upon nature, and its pro- 
jectors can well be proud of their attempt. Some 
distinctive examples have found an abiding place 
in the Art Museum of Cincinnati. 

The Morgan and Avon Potteries justly deserve 
a word of eulogy (they no longer exist) for the 
dainty and original productions from their re- 
spective works, and many a cabinet has been 
made more attractive by containing amongst 
its treasures examples of ‘‘ Morgan’”’ and ‘‘ Avon”? 
ware. 

Thus we see what energy can do, when guided 
by that mental equipoise and perseverance so es- 
.sential to the development of any new industry. 

In the founding of this branch of mercantile 
operations, this opening of new avenues of em- 
ployment for those of delicate, artistic natures, 
and especially for those of their own sex, the 
women of Cincinnati can well be proud. Who 


can and will limit the possibilities of woman’s 
work for the future ? 
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CYNTHIA’S FAN. 


By A, C. 


Sort feathers, white and curled, 
Round polished ivory, 
No fan in all the world 
Is half so fair to see ; 
And who that looked thereon would guess 
It harbored such unkindliness? 


For, Cynthia, can I sing / 
With any truth or grace 

The virtues of a thing 
That screens my Cynthia’s face? 

Nay ; I'll not praise haphazard-wise 

The fan that dares to hide those eyes. 











AT THE COURT 
THE CEREMONIES ATTEN 


Descriptions of European Court functions 
seem to possess an irresistible fascination for 
the average American reader. Especially is this 
the case with the ceremonies at the Court of St. 
James. Perhaps this is on account of the con- 
sanguinity of the two nations, or the natural 
curiosity of the untraveled republican to learn 
something of the difference between the presenta- 
tion of an American sovereign to his President, 
and how his English cousin makes the acquaint- 
ance of the ‘‘ first lady in the land.’’ But, be 
this as it may, the daily press teems, from time 
to time, with descriptions of the presentation of 
American ladies to Her Majesty, their dresses, 
trains, jewels, feathers, ete. This is, of course, 
eminently interesting to the fair sex, but so far 
no one seems to have given an account of the 
sensations of a man on being presented at Court, 
and it is this omission which the writer proposes 
to remedy. 

The occasions on which presentations are 
made at Court are two—the drawing-room and 
the levée. At the former, both ladies and gen- 
tlemen are presented, while at the latter, gentle- 
men only are eligible for the honor. Up to the 
time of the death of her husband, the late Prince 
Consort, the Queen invariably presided at both 
of these functions, but since the death of her 
husband, Her Majesty has, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, delegated the duty to her daughter-in- 
law, the charming and popular Princess of 
Wales. At the levées, the Prince of Wales pre- 
sides, and a presentation to the Prince or his 
wife is considered as being equivalent in every 
respect to one to Her Majesty. In addition to 
this, the card of the Lord Chamberlain, certifying 
that a person has been presented at the Court of 
St. James, admits the holder of the certificate to 
the privilege of attending the ceremonies at any 
of the other Courts of Europe, without the neces- 
sity of presentation to the reigning sovereign. 
This, of course, necessitates the utmost care in 
the selection of those who are presented to Her 
Majesty. The most searching and minute in- 
quiries are made by the officials in the office of 
the Lord Chamberlain, as to the antecedents, 
character and standing of applicants. 

But notwithstanding all the care that is taken, 
mistakes have been made and people have gained 
access to Court who were eminently unfitted for 
the honor. A notable instance of this occurred 


OF ST. JAMES. 


DING A PRESENTATION, 


some years ago. The late Duke of Wellington, 
the son of the Iron Duke, the hero of Waterloo, 
and looked upon generally, on account of his 
harem-scarem character, with a somewhat shy 
eye by the more respectable part of the com- 
munity, made a bet at one of his clubs that 
he would present a man at Court who was a 
ticket-of-leave man. The wager was promptly 
taken. At the next drawing-room, accordingly, 
the duke presented himself, accompanied by a 
man of eminently respectable appearance, attired 
in the garb of a clergyman of the Church of 
England, whom he presented in due form and 
who had the honor of kissing Her Majesty’s 
hand. All would have gone well, and the mat- 
ter never would have gained publicity but for 
the unfortunate fact that the late Chief Baron Pol- 
lock, the judge who had sentenced the whilom 
clergyman to a long term of imprisonment at 
hard labor for forgery, happened to be present. 
The great jurist, who was possessed of a most 
retentive memory, was suffering from a severe 
attack of the gout, which increased his natural 
irascibility. As the ex-ecclesiastic was elbowing 
his way through the crowd, he unfortunately 
trod on the judge’s toe. With an unprintable 
and unprofessional exclamation, the injured man 
turned around and immediately recognized the 
man whom he had sentenced to Portland Prison 
for forgery many years ago. He reported the 
matter to the Lord Chamberlain. The affair was 
investigated, and the duke, being unable to give 
a satisfactory explanation, was sentenced to ban- 
ishment from Court for a period of three years, 
a sentence which involved ostracism from all 
society during that time. 

To be presented at Court, it is necessary first to 
secure two sponsors. The next step is to pay a 
visit to the office of the Lord Chamberlain, to- 
gether with certificates of baptism and character 
and the names of the sponsors. After making 
the necessary inquiries, a card is sent to the 
applicant which entitles him to admission to 
the palace on the day of the function. At the 
appointed time, accompanied by my two spon- 
sors, and attired in the full uniform of my regi- 
ment, I drove to St. James’s Palace, our carriage 
taking its place in a long line of equipages, rang- 
ing from the gorgeous turn-outs of judges, cabi- 
net ministers and personages of all sorts, to the 
humble hansom, conveying the penniless sub- 
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AT THE 


altern, in a marching regiment to the presence 
of his sovereign. 

The line was kept in check by a strong cordon 
of police from the crack ‘‘ Y’’ division, a picked 
body of men reserved for duty at the royal 
palaces, the Houses of Parliament, the govern- 
ment offices and public buildings generally. In 
the court-yard of the palace was a strong guard 
of honor, commanded by a field officer of the 
Household Brigade. The bands of the First and 
Second Life Guards, attired in their magnificent 
state uniforms, which were aptly described by 
that eminent M. Taine, as ‘‘ gold 
picked out with black velvet,’’ and seated on 
their magnificent black relieved the 
tedium of the wait by playing lively airs. 

At length a flourish of silver trumpets and the 
playing of ‘‘God Save the Queen’’ announced 


Frenchman, 


chargers, 


the arrival of the royal cortége, and this was the 
signal for the long line of carriages to enter the 
palace yard. we found our- 
selves in the palace, and passing through a double 
line of the Yeomen-of-thesGuard, with their hal- 
berds and gorgeous uniforms, and Beef-Eaters in 
their quaint costumes of the time of Henry VIIL., 
supported by Life Guardsmen, with 
drawn sabres, we proceeded up the grand stair- 


In a few minutes 


gigantic 


case to the throne-room. 
brilliant. There 
was a sea of red and blue uniforms, glittering 


Here the scene was indeed 


with gold lace, men in the ridiculous Court dress, 
judges in their robes, and peeresses and _ peers 
wearing their coronets and blazing with stars and 
orders. Presently my name was called, and, 
flanked by my sponsors, with my helmet on my 
left arm and my sabre trailing at my heels, I 
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OF ST. JAMES. 
advanced in a sort of waking dream between 
two long lines of courtiers until I found myself 
in the presence of the Prince of Wales. 
My card was handed to a magnificent personage, 
a Gold-Stick-In-Waiting, who deferentially an- 
nounced my name and regiment, together with 
my rank, to His Royal Highness. 

As I knelt to kiss the hand of the Prince, | 
was almost springing to my feet again, and thus 
scandalizing the whole Court, for in my nervous- 


standing 


ness, I had sat upon one of my spurs, with a 
result which can be easier imagined than des- 
cribed, and which caused me unspeakable pain. 
The kindly-natured Prince evidently saw my 
embarrassment, and pitying me, after speaking 
afew gracious words, bowed to signify that the 
interview was at an end, at the same time shak- 
ing hands with me. 

But if approaching the presence of royalty was 
a torture, far more did I suffer in making a 
retreat. It is obligatory to back down the room, 
and this is not an easy task on a floor slippery 
as glass, with a four-foot sabre trailing at one’s 
heels and threatening every moment to trip one 
up. At length, bathed in perspiration and shak- 
ing with nervousness, I found myself in the 
corridor. Making my way hastily to one of the 
refreshment rooms, I swallowed a glass of wine, 
and bidding adieu to and thanking my two spon- 
sors, I descended the staircase at a pace which 
evidently scandalized the stolid guards, and 
jumping into the first hansom I saw, drove 
home. 
Court. 


And so ended my first appearance at 


Since then I have attended many Court func- 
tions, but I shall never forget my first experience. 
EX-OFFICER. 























A CHRISTMAS COMPACT. 


By MARGARET 

RS. VAN ARSDALE SCHUY- 
LER, known to her intimate 
friends as Dorothy, sat up 
straight in her carriage and 
looked like a queen. She had 
the distinguished air and the 








haughty grace peculiar to a 
New York woman of the most 
Wrapped to the chin in costly 


exclusive cireles. 
furs, rich 


enough for dower of an empress, her 
fair, flower-like face and proud figure might well 
have moved royalty to envy; and, indeed, few 
rovalties surpass, in privileges and charms, a 
American wife in the splendor of her youth and 
the advantages of her position. 


E. SANGSTER 


died in an instant, and tears filled her eyes. 
Mrs. Schuyler had seen, as she turned a corner 

a common sight enough in a down-town neigh- 
borhood—an Italian woman with a face like the 
Madonna, a great, beautiful child held high in 
bevy of little ones of assorted 
sizes clinging t her skirts. 


her arms, and 
The woman was 
poor as poverty’s self, but the rich and prosper- 
ous lady would have given the half that she pos- 
of those babies hers, to feel the 

nouth at her breast, the hug 


sessed to call « 
thrill of that s1 
of those round nus on her neck, as that daugh- 
ter of the people did Being at 
Christmas, she felt the yearning even more than 
at other times 


every clay. 


The streets were thronged with the usual pro- ‘* Five, five of then Such a bunch of ador- : 
cession of Christmas shoppers, New York being able children,’’ she exclaimed, **and I have not re 
in the whirl of the holidays. Dorothy’s lap and one. God in heaven! why cannot I have a <} 


the seats of her carriage, and all across her feet, 
were filled with packages ; she had been buying 
her last presents, and had reached the end of a 
long list with a sigh of relief. Suddenly she 
stopped the coachman with an imperative signal. 


He checked the horses, and waited the orders of 


child of my ow The only thing I really want 
on earth, and it is denied me !’’ 

Sometimes, en Dorothy Schuyler broke out 
in this way at home, her husband would try to 
soothe her w iresses and tender words. 


Sometimes hi 











ld scold her a little roughly 
There was not a sign of emotion out of the very excé 


’ 
‘ 


a 
beach ii iesieads cilia aR ad 


his mistress 


. 


ss of his sympathy ; some- 





on his impassive Countenance, which might have times, in the spirit of an equally loyal and tried if 
been carved in wood like that of the redoubt- husband of ar lays, he would say : y 
able Indian chief who mounts guard over a vil- ‘** Dorothy, Dorothy, you have me! Am I a 
lage cigar-shop, but behind that mask the good worth nothing in your eyes? Could ten sons be i 
Edward was chafing, and wondering what new better to you 1 [ am?” 
caprice had suddenly taken hold of Mrs. Schuy- It was always there, in the background—a act 
ler now. Edward had his own plans for the shadow on tl a lack at their feast—this J 
evening : his troop of children were to have a unsatisfied © ng of the childless wife for 


tree, and he had promised to be Santa Claus, children to lo care for. 

and the short December day was waning fast, Christmas, of Irse, 

with hints in the chilly air and darkening sky of ness of the bi 

a snowstorm on its hitherward way. the foot buried its: 
‘* Drive to Hester Street, Edward,’ said Mrs. 

Schuyler. ‘T wish to call on old Mary, and 

leave her a Christmas gift.’’ 


“As if,” 


emphasized the empti- 
liant, luxurious house, where a 
in soft carpets, and rugs 


from Damaset laid over polished floors ; 


where pictures ned on the walls with shine 


of far seas and »ow-tinted sails ; where curios 


mused Edward, indignantly, ‘‘ old crowded richly | cabinets, and divans were 





Mary were not stout and strong, and able to heaped with shions, and flowers and palms ‘ya 
come after her present herself’ But he pres- made summer nness and bloom the whole 4 
ently hurried obediently into a side street, and year round. ot 
took the nearest way down-town. Mrs. Schuyler “Tf Thad a baby and it had died,’’ moaned Ag 
smiled to herself as she thought how delighted Dorothy one d ‘life would have been easier. 


Mary (a former servant of the family, now an I would have 
honored pensioner, always remembered at fes- 
tival times) would be with the good black silk 
dress and warm shawl which she was taking 
to add to her Christmas pleasure. 


wn the mother’s joy, and the 
I am worse than 
denied my right.”’ 

Arrived at the tall tenement house in which 
Mary Maloney lived, Mrs. Schuyler stepped 


price of the n 
bereaved. I an 


ther’s pain. 


ee ee ee 


Asse ptt ee 





Her smile 


n 
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from the carriage, her arms full of bundles, 
and in the gathering twilight made her rather 
slow progress up to her friend’s apartment. 
The house was thoroughly neat and respectable. 
The stairs were covered with oilcloth, and there 
was a general air of thrift and economy about 
the halls. From the rooms came the spicy 
odor of coffee and the cheerful fizz of frying 
meat, as the good wives were preparing their 
husbands’ suppers. Children were playing be- 
hind the closed doors, and the house, as Mrs. 
Schuyler with her quick perceptions at once ap- 
preciated, was full of the joy which brims over in 
happy homes at the Christmas season. Only 
one hall seemed hushed and gloomy, as if some- 
thing were happening there—some sad things. 
She knocked at Mary’s door. Hearing no an- 
swer, after repeating the knock, she entered, and, 
to her surprise, Mary was not in. 
were exquisitely clean. The kettle was singing 
on the stove, and Mary’s little table was spread 
fora meal. From the wall a print of the Virgin, 
with the Infant Christ in her protecting arms, 
looked down and smiled on the room, and on 


The rooms 


the opposite side there was another engraving 
representing the toil-worn Nazarene, stooping 
under the burden of his heavy cross, and under 
it the legend, ‘‘ They led Him away to be cruci- 
fied.”’ 

As Mrs. Schuyler looked from one picture to 
the other, Mary 
came in. 

‘“My dear lady !’ she said. ‘‘Oh, my dear 
lady ! I’m glad you’ve come. It’s the good Lord 
Himself brought you to this house this day. | 
said as I came up the stair: ‘There'll be some 
way ; surely there’ll be some way !’’’ and here 
she paused. Yet, maybe I'm going too fast. 
You don’t know the story !’’ 

The gifts Mrs. Schuyler had brought lay, un- 


the door opened and old 


ee 


heeded on the horsehair-covered sofa. When 
had such a thing happened? Mary’s preoc- 
cupation and excitement would not let her 


think of gifts at the moment. Her mind was 
full of something else—something too large to 
be merely a personal concern. 

But just here there was an interruption. A 
policeman stood in the narrow doorway, his head 
almost touching the top, his bulk filling up the 
space. Against his blue coat nestled a golden- 
haired little girl, somewhere near two years of 
age. 

‘‘ They told me you would look after the kid, 
Mrs. Maloney,”’’ he said to Mary. ‘‘ The moth- 
er’s gone, poor thing. She was my wife’s first 
cousin’s sister-in-law, or somehow of ber kin; 
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I’m not sure what, but connected in the family, 
and I’d hate to see her baby go to the alms- 
house ; but I’ve seven of my own, and people’ll 
always be casting up the father to this one, bad 
cess to him. An’ the praste told me to be afther 
laving this poor thing here; and so, Mrs. Ma- 
loney, here she is, and I’m off, for it’s near the 
hour for my beat. The howly saints preserve 
us all, Mrs. Maloney.”’ 

The man had not noticed the lady, who had 
withdrawn into the shadow of an alcove room, 
and setting the toddling wee thing on the floor, 
he went away. 

As for the baby, she stood still for a second or 
two where he left her, and then set up a pitiful 
ery of ‘‘Mamma!’’ which went to old Mary’s 
heart. She caught the little thing up, and cried 
over her and kissed her, while Mrs. Schuyler 
stood by, a wild desire struggling with prudence 
in her heart, which was as womanly and moth- 
erly as Mary’s own. Such a divinely beautiful 
baby, and Christ was coming to-morrow ! 

But she restrained her impulse. 
again in the morning, Mary,’’ 


‘* Pll come 
she said, ‘‘ and 


here is money to take care of that baby. Don’t 
let anybody get her away from you, Mary. And 


when she goes to sleep, Mary, take time to look 
after yourself a little, and see whether you like 
your Christmas, that I brought you. You’ ve been 
wanting a black silk gown for ages, Mary, and 
there it is for you on the sofa.’? And, for all the 
baby, Mary poured out voluble thanks and bene- 
dictions. 

As the lady went out, she was aware of little 
groups on the landings and about the door. 
There had been a death, and death always brings 
a certain solemn importance in its wake, let it 
come to whom and when it will. She told Ed- 
ward to drive home, and the horses, glad to be 
moving, trotted swiftly and smoothly away from 
Hester Street, and uptown to the wide avenues 
and stately houses near the Park. And from 
every door and window the Christmas illumina- 
tion streamed out upon the world, and the snow 
began to fall soft and white. 

‘* But, my darling,’’? remonstrated Mr. Schuy- 
ler, as late on that same Christmas Eve, the two, 
husband and wife, lingered in the library, where 
a wood-fire leaped and glowed, and the flames 
caught the sparkle of gems on her hand and 
deepened the ivory-yellow of her brocaded dinner 
gown ; ‘‘think what you are asking, you would 
take a beggar’s brat, with a father, for all you 
know, in Sing Sing, and bring it here, and treat 
it as if it were well-born, and belonged in such a 
place as this! J wouldn’t mind adopting an 
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orphan if I knew its forbears, but,’’ and the 
gentleman shivered and made a grimace of dis- 
gust, ‘‘I draw the line at Hester Street.’’ 

Dorothy said nothing fora moment. Her face 
expressed disappointment, yet she knew at once 
that she had not expected the granting of her 
petition. Van Arsdale Schuyler’s blood was of 
the bluest ; he was intensely proud of his family, 
his unblemished descent ; to his finger-tips he 
was an aristocrat. His wife was aware of a cer- 
tain coldness in his look as he regarded her—a 
compassionate remoteness ; she offended his taste 
by presuming to request what she did. 

‘Suppose, Van,’’ she pleaded, ‘‘that I take 
this baby as an experiment, and keep her out of 
your sight altogether. The house is large, and 
she need never go anywhere near you. Why, 
dear, you do not object to my charities. I am a 
director in a half-dozen asylums now.”’ 

She rose in her eagerness, and stood by the 
mantel, tall and superb, the cream-hued lengths 
of her trailing gown sweeping the floor. She 
had never been lovelier in her grand beauty, but 
her sweet face was full of tender appeal. ‘‘ Van, 
dear, don’t forbid me to do a little work at first 
hand, just by myself. Let me save this baby 
from an institution, and bring her up in a 
home.”’ 

‘“Oh!’’ said he, ‘‘if you choose to put it in 
that way,’’ rising in turn and slowly pacing the 
length of the great room. ‘‘ Dolly,’’ he added, 
very gravely, *‘ this is a wild idea, a human being 
is not a puppet, and a responsibility of this sort 
can’t be shaken off, as one is done with a pet 
kitten or canary. You'll get to loving the child, 
you'll bring it up out of its station. But foolish 
as I think myself, Vil yield. I can deny you 
nothing on Christmas Eve. But,’’ and his eyes 
grew stern, ‘‘ keep her out of my sight, Dorothy. 
I’ll have none of her, and she is not to take you 
away from me, either,’’ he declared jealously, 
straining his wife to his breast and stopping her 
gratitude with kisses. ‘‘ Mind, my love, I shall 
hate her, and never forgive you if the little 
interloper comes between us, my own perfect 
wife. You are too good for this world, Dolly,”’ 
he said, kissing her brow and mouth, and she 
flushed like a girl under the homage of his glance. 

‘‘Tf there’s a better husband in the world,”’ 
she said, ‘‘I don’t know where he is, Van.’’ 

Old Mary Maloney told all there was to tell 
when Mrs. Schuyler asked for the baby’s story. 
Her father had been a common sailor, and had 
been washed overboard in a storm and drowned. 
It was one of those brief tragedies reported in a 
single line in the newspaper, unheeded by every- 


body except those immediately concerned. _Lit- 
tle space these paragraphs—if they attain so much 
dignity—take in the account of the world’s doings, 
but they mean much to the desolate who are 
survivors of such disasters. The widow, a deli- 
eate creature, Irish and improvident, had pined 
away, grieved herself to death; her people had 
never liked her husband, who was a Protestant 
—a misfortune and almost a crime in their eyes— 
and that was what the policeman meant when 
he spoke of their casting up the child’s father at 
her. No, there would be no one to consult, and 
nobody would care what became of Marjorie. 
Mrs. Schuyler could give her a home, and old 
Mary thought she would be a comfort while she 
was little; 


| when she was older, why she 
could be bro 


ght up to be useful. Mrs. Schuy- 


ler was very calm and business-like in her man- 
ner as she arranged the details with her old 
servant; she gave orders for the funeral of the 
poor mother, and herself went in and looked at 


the white face in its last composed sleep, a face 
pure and innocent, and with a look of girlhood 
in its waxen pallor and stillness, death having 
smoothed out the lines of suffering and restored 
the childish peace. Candles were burning at the 
head and feet of the poor young woman ; she was 
dressed in a clean white nightgown, and some 
pitying neighbor had brought a faintly pink rose 
and placed it in her hand. 

The two were alone, the living and the dead. 
Dorothy Schuyler took off her glove, and laid 
her warm, throbbing palm on the other’s frozen 
heart. 

‘On Christmas Day, as Christ hears me 
speak,’’ she said, softly and solemnly, ‘‘1 pledge 
you, lying here, that I will be a mother to your 
baby. You may hear me, or you may not, but 
the angels do, and @hrist does, and I make ita 
compact between us both, so help me God, to 
keep troth and faith with the living and the 
dead.”’ 

Mrs. Schuyler came out from the presence of 
the dead looking a little white and worn herself, 
but with a kind of exultation filling her whole 
nature. She went to Mary Maloney’s room for 
the baby, and carried her, wrapped warm and 
close in her sable cloak, out into the white, snowy 
world. The flakes had been falling for hours, 
and their pure garment made the poor streets 
like an arcade of palaces. 

Holding the little one in her arms, she drove 
to her own house, and as she went up the steps 
the bells in a neighboring church broke out in a 
joyous Christmas peal. 

It was noticed and commented on that Mrs. 
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Schuyler went rather less into society that 
winter than had been her wont, and certain 
clubs of which she was a very active member 
missed her from their meetings on many occa- 
sions. She kept strictly to her terms of the 
agreement, and Marjorie had not intruded upon 
Mr. Schuyler, nor had he less than formerly of 
his wife’s company, owing to her absorption in 
her new happiness. For happy she was, and as 
the little one unfolded in mind and developed in 
body, rapidly as children 
woman watching, 


of her age do, the 
assisting, training, marveling, 
herself grew steadily in beauty and_ nobility. 
There is no influence so potential, no teacher so 
successful as a little child in the house. 

‘* How did you dare to assume such a task ?”’ 
said one of Mrs. Schuyler’s friends. ‘‘ You 
don’t know what tendencies a child like this may 
inherit? I tremble when I think how she may 
turn out.”’ 

‘* Well,”’ the lady, ‘‘ whose ever 
earthly child she is, Marjorie was sent to me by 
my Heavenly Father, and to me she’s a messen- 
ger from the Christ-child. She’ll have the best 
chance and the best training I can give her, and 
for the rest, I must trust the Lord.”’ 

Marjorie was established in a sunny nursery at 
the top of the house, quite out of its master’s 
way. 


answered 


Mr. Schuyler rarely even saw her, and 
never spoke of her, though once when she was 
ill and the doctor came and went daily, the look 
of anxiety on his wife’s face almost broke down 
his resolution. But the baby got well, and he 
was glad he had not spoken. Months passed, 
and there was often the patter of small feet on 
the stair, and the gleeful laughter of a little child 
in the house, and Mr. Schuyler liked both, in 
spite of himself. 

He was entering the house one day with a 
friend as Marjorie and her nurse came out. 
what a beautiful little creature !’’ 
man; ‘‘is she your daughter, Van? 
vou had no child.”’ 

‘“A small protegée of my wife’s,”’ 
Mr. Schuyler, carelessly ; 


se sv 
said the 
I thought 


Jove ! 


answered 
‘fan orphan whom Mrs. 
Schuyler takes an interest in.”’ But he looked 
at the little thing with critical and keenly dis- 
criminating eyes the next time. He saw in this 
small waif from Hester Street every mark of birth 
and breeding, noble length of limb, clear skin, 
large eyes, broad brow, curling hair; she was a 
beauty, as his friend had said. 

Bit by bit the little girl made her way. 
Nothing was said, and Mrs. Schuyler called out 
no opposition and made no remark, when her 
husband began to play bo-peep with the ‘‘kid,”’ 
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frolicked with her before bedtime, sent for her to 
come in at dessert, that he might display her to 
guests. Indeed, he came near being very much 
annoyed when his wife refused this latter indul- 
gence on the ground that it was very bad for 
Marjorie, and interfered with her bedtime, and 
before long, when the child was spoken of, it was 
Mr. Schuyler who alluded to her as ‘our 
adopted daughter.”’ 

Seven years after the Christmas Eve which 
brought Marjorie into Dorothy Schuyler’s world, 
the husband and wife were again alone in the 
library. If she had been an elegant and brilliant 
woman then, she was doubly so now. An inde- 
finable something surrounded her like an aureole. 
The Madonna-look had deepened into rare beauty 
in her face, as she rose and moved across the 
room to her husband’s side; it was with a slow, 
Juno-like majesty. He was sitting in a great 
sleepy-hollow chair, and he opened his arms and 
gathered his wife into them. She 
head against his shoulder. 

*¢ Darling !”’ 


rested her 


she said, almost in a whisper, 
‘‘it would not surprise me if our own little child 
were to come sooner than we hoped. I have a 
feeling that our own first-born is coming to us 
on Christmas day !”’ 

He held her closely. 


prayer. 


All his heart was a 
All hers was at that moment a hymn 
of thanksgiving. For when she had resigned 
the hope, and the wish had ceased to be an 
ever-present experience, God had granted her 
the desire of her heart, and she had 
that her life was to wear the crown 


motherhood. 
‘ec 


known 
of her 


[I must ask you one thing, Van,’’ she said. 
‘‘Whether I live or die, you will take care of 
Marjorie, will you not? 
and I 


mother if I am spared. 


Marjorie brought us 
shall always be her 
I made a compact, dear, 
with er mother, and I have kept it sacredly. 
But I am glad, beyond all gladness, that I am to 
bear a little one of my own, flesh of my flesh, 
blood of my blood, your child and mine. All 
these happy months I have walked on air, I 
have been so glad ; and now that the time is al- 
most here, the tide of rapture: rises almost to 
overflowing.’’ f 


é 


this blessedness, 


‘*T pledge myself, Dorothy,’’ said her hus- 
band, ‘‘to do right by our adopted child. Ihave 
provided for her in my will. She shall be 
brought up to be as noble a woman as you are, 
if I can compass it, which I doubt, for such 
women as you are few and far to find. But, I 


own to you, love, that I have longed unspeakably 
for children of my own, though I never breathed 
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it before lest it should make you unhappy, feel- 
ing that wish 
yours.”’ 


my was thwarted as well as 

The Christmas bells were ringing, the Christ- 
mas songs were thrilling, and up and down the 
streets surged the 


" Merry Christmas ’”’ 


Christmas with 
going cheerily from lips to 
lips, when, in her chamber, Dorothy Schuyler 
held her son in her arms. 


cre ywads, 


Very weak and spent 
she was after her battle with pain, but the baby- 
boy lay beside her, and she tasted to the full 
that draught of ecstatic sweetness which sur- 
passes any other ever held to mortal lips—the 
joy of the mother over her babe! It is bevond 
definition or explanation, but they know it who 
have borne babes. 

‘“Come in and see your little brother, Mar- 
jorie,’’ said Mr. Schuyler, as on Christmas after- 
noon he found the child, a little forlorn, among 
her dolls and playthings, and missing the com- 
pany of her mother, who always spent some part 
of the day with her. 

‘*TIs he the Christ-child ?”’ asked Marjorie. 

‘He has come as a little Christ-child to us,’’ 
said the father, 
and very kind, 


‘‘and now we must be very good 
for a great deal of heaven has 
gotten right here into this.house, my daughter.” 


Eleven years passed, and there was a bevy of 
children in the Schuyler home—boys and girls, 
a lovely group of them, around the Christmas- 
tree on Christmas Eve. Miss Schuyler—tall, 
fair, golden-haired—was like, yet unlike, the 
others, different in features, but bearing the sub- 
tle impression which training and familiar con- 
tact gives. If there was a distinction, it was 
curiously this, that the daughter of the sailor 
was more thoroughly patrician in appearance 
than the daughters of the old Knickerbocker 
race. Marjorie had been out a year, and her so- 
ciety triumphs were pronounced. To-night the 
son of one of Mr. Schuyler’s friends sought that 
gentleman, with modest diffidence, to present a 
suit which was evidently of vast importance. 

‘‘T ask the honor of paying my addresses to 
Marjorie, Mr. Schuyler,”’ he said. ‘‘ If I can win 
her for my wife, may I have your sanction ?”’ 

‘*You are aware, Harold, I suppose, that Mar- 
jorie Schuyler is my daughter only by adoption. 
She was the child of poor and plain people, but 
they were honest, fine, so far as I know. Mar- 
jorie has been as dear as our own child to us, 
and I should hesitate to give her to any man who 
would consider her birth a disadvantage.”’ 

“T give you my sacred word, Mr. Schuyler, 
that I love Marjorie for herself, and any man 


CHRISTMAS 





COMPACT. 


who can call her wife may be proud of his good 
luck. Why, of course, I knew 
orphan when she came to you. 


she was an 
That was noth- 
ing against her !’’ exclaimed the young man, with 
the scorn of a lover for anything that might be 
esteemed an obstacle in the path of his desires. 
* ak % * K * 

They were married in Grace Church, and _ it 
was the prettiest wedding of the season—that of 
Marjorie Fay Schuyler and Harold Bleecker Van- 
derwart. The bride’s father her away. 
There were little flower-maidens scattering her 


gave 


path with blossoms, and the ushers were from 
the finest set of fellows in town. An old woman 
from Hester Street, in a black silk gown, stiff 
enough to stand alone, and a fluted white cap, 
all frilled and trimmed with lace, sat in the seat 
with the bride’s mother, and her wrinkled face 
beamed as she gazed at the procession coming up 
the aisle to the strains of the Wedding March. 
‘So queer and eccentric of Dolly Van Arsdale 
Schuyler to have Marjorie’s old nurse in such a 


conspicuous — place,” friend to 


observed one 
another. 

“Oh! well,’ was the quick response, ‘‘ Dor- 
othy Schuyler never did do things quite after 
other people’s pattern, you know. She belongs 
to the select company of the kingdom of heaven.”’ 

The evening after the wedding, Mrs. Schuyler 
stole by herself to girlie’s vacant room. 
Something of the sadness which a mother cannot 
help feeling when the child she has loved and 
guarded goes away into the great world to take 
up her independent life, was in her heart. She 
was very happy, yet tears welled up in her eyes. 
A Christmas day came back to her, when she 
stood beside a dead mother, and with her warm 
hand on a cold heart, pulseless and silent under 
her throbbing touch, made a vow before God. 

‘*T have kept my compact, dear Christ ; bless 
and shield my little girl in her life to come. I 
have kept my word to her mother in heaven !’’ 

She knelt long in wordless prayer. 


her 


Bye-and- 
‘* Mother,”’ 
the children called, ‘‘ mother, what are you doing 
alone up there in Marjorie’s room. 


bve, there were voices down-stairs. 


Come down, 
you'll be as blue as indigo if you stay there. 
Come down, mother degr.’’ 

And presently her husband was at her side, 
and his gently compelling arm was about her. 

‘Yes, Dolly, darling,’’ he said, ‘‘ come away 
from Marjorie’s room. The other children want 
And little Lucy wants to show 
you the Christmas picture she is painting, a 


you, and so do I. 


Christmas scene to be given to sister Marjorie 
when she returns to us on Christmas Eve. 











CANOEING DOWN THE RHINE. 
AN OUTING OF THREE AMERICAN AR 


STUDENTS. 


RECORDED BY ROCHEFORT CALH 
PART 1. 


T was decided last spring 
among the three of 
that we should leave Paris 
the Ist of June for a two 
months’ outing; and 

when three art students get together and 
decide to leave work for a while, the ways and 





means, though they may appear complicated at 
first, usually adjust themselves, and the diffi- 
culties fall away one by one, like the draperies 
from a model 

The oldest of the party was a big Californian 
whom we addressed by the name of his State, 
abbreviated to the first svllable. ‘‘ Cal”’ stood 
six feet three inches, was strong as an ox, an 
artist to the tips of his long fingers, and as bright 
as a bushel of kohinoors in an electric light. 
Next there was ‘‘ Mount,”’ a green mountain boy 
and a typical Yankee, ready to paint a picture, 
write a sermon or build a ship, but above all 
he was one of the best free-hand cooks I ever 
met at home or abroad. I ama Georgian by 
birth, but it was not this advantage nor any 
great taste in dress or more refinement of man- 
ner that induced Iny compagnons de voyage to eall 
me the ‘‘gent’’ of the party. The name was 
given me, | believe, because of an imaginary 
tendency to sleep late o’ mornings, and a_pre- 
sumed opposition to down-right hard work. I 
accepted the appellation in its broadest signifi- 
cance, though from first to last I did not exert 
myself to prove that the satire of its figurative 
significance was not deserved. 

“A canoe trip down the Rhine, starting at 
the headwaters in Switzerland and going plumb 
through Germany and Holland to the sea would 
be just the thing,’’ said Cal, after we had dis- 
cussed the Danube and the Scandinavian lakes 
without finding them practicable. 

Mount urged that while the Rhine might be 
full of interest it lacked the element of novelty, 
and precluded a chance of fresh discoveries and 
new sensations. 

‘There has been some canoeing on the Lower 
Rhine, I'll confess,’’ said Cal, as he crossed his 
\ong legs, and stroked his light, curly mustache, 
‘‘but very few canoes ever tried the trip from 


FROM BASEL TO 


HEIDELBER¢ 


as far up as Basel. Last year, though, a 


young Englis| 
dertook it.’’ 


rd and three companions un- 


‘* And how did milor’ make out ?’’ I asked. 

‘Not so very well,’ drawled Cal.  ‘* They 
were wrecked under a pontoon three miles below 
Basel, and ten days afterward the canoe drifted 
ashore ninety miles down. The men were never 


heard from.”’ 

The fate of the unfortunate nobleman and _ his 
friends decided us Then and there it was 
agreed that we should get a canoe and start in at 
Basel, one hundred miles above the head of pres- 
ent navigatior Strasburg. Mount was com- 
missioned to search the Seine in and about Paris 
for a proper craft, but he was unsuccessful. 

Our enthusiasm was up, however, so we, or 
rather the capt 
The next day w 


. determined to build a canoe. 
rented a modest carpenter shop 
in a delightful little village outside Paris, and 
backed by our faith Mount went to work. In a 
short time that carpenter shop was a show place 
for the villagers, and the wondering Frenchmen, 
seeing the lig 
sure that the Americans were building a flying 
machine, in which they were to cross the At- 
lantie in a race against time. Next to the canoe, 
Mount’s American handsaw, the like of which 
the French had never seen before, was an object 
for the greatest wonder. 

But no matter what doubts the adults may have 
cess, the faith of the blue-eyed, 
yellow - haired little daughter of the carpenter 


frame and canvas cover, were 


had as to our s 


was never shaker When 

the canoe was ready to 

launch and a name had , 
to be decided for the og 


eraceful whit be auty, 
the captain gallantly pro- 
posed La V PTeCINE, in 
honor of our little friend. 
When the canoe shot into 





the water, the carpenter’s 
daughter brok« hottle of 
wine on the bow and 


said: ‘* I name you Mad- 


eleine.”’ And then she GUTENFELS. 
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684 CANOEING DOWN THE RHINE. 


whispered a little French prayer for our safe- 


keeping, which is not the least pleasant of our 


remembrances of this trip. 

La Madeleine was seventeen feet long by two 
and a half feet in width, was pointed at both 
ends and protected for about two feet at bow and 
stern with a sheeting of brass that looked like 
gold, and proved to be worth to us more than its 
weight in that metal. Over a light, strong frame- 
work a piece of canvas was stretched and painted 
to make it water-tight ; and when injured by 
rocks, as it frequently was, we found it a simple 
matter to shellac a patch over the torn parts, 
something we could not have done so readily 
had wood been used. At either end was a water- 
tight compartment, in which we kept our alcohol 
stove, tinware and provisions. The food cost 
for the three about seven dollars a week, and it 
was varied and abundant. Our canvas tent and 
a hammock for each man, also the versatile cap- 
tain’s work, fitted nicely into the bottom of the 
canoe, while three oilskin bags, each containing 
a change of clothing, two blankets and a water- 
proof, served for seats. 

3efore risking ourselves on the wild current of 
the Upper Rhine it was decided, in solemn 
counsel, to prepare La Madeleine for the work 
that lay before her, as well as to get sea-legs, or, 
rather, canoe-seats, for ourselves, by a two hun- 
dred-mile trip on the placid bosom of the Canal 
de Bourgogne, which runs in the direction of 
Switzerland. 

The third week in June we reached by rail the 
picturesque city of Basel. As La Madeleine, which 
followed on a freight car, would not arrive for 
three days, it was decided to put in the time at 
Munich, a day’s journey away through the beau- 
tiful foothills of the Alps. We left Munich un- 
der the impression that it was a nice town, and 
that its beer had not been unduly praised. , 

Before beginning our voyage we called on Mr. 
Gifford, the American consul at Basel, to see if 
any special permit would be necessary to canoe 
down the Rhine. 

‘You need no permit,’’ said Mr. Gifford, after 
he had heard our purpose. ‘‘ But,’’ he con- 
tinued with an expression of alarm on his face, 
‘‘do you young gentlemen know you are enter- 
ing on a very hazardous undertaking ?”’ 

We solemnly declared our ignorance of any- 
thing like danger, and then the consul told us of 
the pontoon below the town, and confirmed the 
story of the drowning of the Englishmen at that 
point last year. 

‘The river is positively not navigable for large 
boats, and dangerous for even canoes for a hun- 


dred miles below,” protested the consul, ‘‘and 
my advice to you is not to tempt Providence in 
the way you propose.’’ 

Nevertheless, when the kindly American repre- 
sentative saw we were determined to try it, he 
gave us all the help in his power. 

While Cal and I were repainting La Madeleine’ s 
scratches and polishing up her brasswork, the 
captain went down the river to examine the pon- 
toon bridge. After two hours he came back, 
looking more serious than usual. In reply to 
our questions he said : 

‘Tt’s a pretty ugly place, but we can get 
through all right, if we strike within a boom 
which forms a sheltering arm at the left side of 
the bridge.’”’ 

** But what if we can’t?’’ I asked. 

‘There is no can’t about it,’’? he replied. 
‘Why, man, it is the only thing to do.” 

The Rhine cuts a deep ravine through the 
town of Basel. Before taking the canoe down to 
the river we had a survey of the situation from 
one of the points of vantage afforded by the 
many terraces on either hand. The scene pre- 
sented from this point is one never to be forgot- 
ten. More than a hundred feet below the white- 
crested Rhine rushes on as if bearing on its 
breast masses of the Alpine avalanches in which 
it has its rise. It roars against the banks and 
boils savagely up around the stone foundations 
of the bridges. On the east side of the river lies 
the old part of the town with its high, gray 
houses, its quaint turrets, towers and spires, and 
its steep, narrow streets, while in the blue back- 
ground the snow-capped peaks of the Alps shoot 
into the clear air. 

Glorious as was the picture presented, our eyes 
came down from the snowy Alps, from the wind- 
ing streets and the emerald patches of garden to 
feast upon the river that was to be our highway 
to the sea nearly six hundred miles away. 

We sat on the canoe as she lay bottom side up 
on a truck with her outfit alongside, and in this 
manner we were carried down to the river bank. 
From the railway station we were surrounded by 
a crowd, that momentarily grew larger, of men, 
women and boys. These good people took no 
care to conceal their apinion of ourselves and 
our expedition. They frequently referred to the 
fate of the Englishmen the year before, and evi- 
dently regarded our enterprise as a species of 
daring suicide. 

From the bow of La Madeleine floated the 
American flag, and immediately behind this as a 
sort of stroke-paddle was my position. Cal, by 
reason of his great weight, occupied a post amid- 














SPIRES CATHEDRAL. 


ship, and the captain very properly was posted 
in the stern, where he could paddle and at the 
same time steer. 

When all was ready the restraining rope was 
cast loose, and mid cheers and God-speeds, and a 
waving of handkerchiefs we shot down the cur- 
rent. We flew past the banks and under the 
bridges, crowded with spectators, in a way that 
was intensely exciting and exhilarating. 

A bend in the river, and the town of Basel was 
curtained by hills from our view, but still we 
could see rising like giant fire opals against the 
sky the snowy peaks of the Alps. 

‘““There’s the pontoon ahead !’ shouted the 
captain. 

Cal and I looked to the front and saw a long, 
black streak cutting directly across the river, 
against which the mad current dashed like a 
moving snow bank. We were on the opposite 
side of the river from the boom, beyond which 
the captain had decided lay the only avenue of 
safety. Obeying his order, we shot across the 
river, but we had underestimated the force of the 
current. 
struck against the slimy side of the boom, fifty 
feet below the point where it divided the cur- 
rent. 


We missed the narrow opening and 


To have gone on would have been to have met 
with certainty 


sors. Wildly 


fate of our English predeces- 
srasped the wet surface of the 


boom, and we were almost at the bridge when 
our hands came into contact with a series of 
rusty iron rings which, with great forethought, 


had been place re for this very purpose. Our 


arms were li wrenched off before we sue- 
ceeded in bringing the canoe to a standstill. 
Then the capt 


and, assisted 


infl I leaped on the boom, 
Cal’s paddle, we succeeded in 
rounding the ti 
current on the t-hand side. 


All aboard a n, 


er and in reaching the quieter 


and we shot*in safety under 
the pontoon bridge, which was crowded with 
people, evident anticipation of our coming, 
and, when we erged below, a rousing Swiss 
success, and scores of people 
nks shouting out their congratu- 
only after we had passed the 
sce the wall of water rising be- 
really comprehended the dan- 
d, and realized that no living 
passed through the centre of 
the current in safety 
This bridge is immediately on the frontier of 
Germany and Switzerland. Directly below the 


cheer gree ted « 
ran along the |} 
It was 
bridge and cou 
hind us, that 
ger we had esi 


lations. 
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pontoon and on the left bank, we saw a house, 
over which floated the German flag, and a num- 
ber of men were vociferously and authoritatively 
beckoning us to the shore. We made a landing 
and discovered that this was the customhouse, 
and that we must submit to having our cargo 
and persons examined. As we landed, after 
some difficulty, we were met by an official in a 
bright uniform and with a long rifle over his 
shoulder. This was the customhouse inspector. 
The only use I could see for the gun was to 
bring to terms anyone who might escape the 
terrors of the bridge—something that had never 
occurred in the history of this official. Like 
nearly all the people on this frontier, the custom- 
house officer spoke an indescribable patois of 
French and German which we found it difficult, 
if not impossible, to understand, although our 
party was qualified to tackle French or German 
as she is ordinarily spoke. Fortunately, among 
the men on shore there was one who understood 
some English and a little French, and through 
him we succeeded in declaring our innocence of 
any intention of violating German customhouse 
rules. 

The man who could talk a little English and 
less French encouraged us greatly by informing 
us that eight pontoons crossed the river between 
that point and Strasburg, about a hundred miles 
below. After gratifying the curious throng by 
an exhibitiou of our cargo and appliances, we 
pushed into the German Rhine, receiving from 
the crowd a hearty ‘‘ bon voyage’’ as we left the 
purple hills and avalanche-crowned mountains 
of Switzerland behind us. 

After this we kept close to the shore, where we 
found the current less swift and were better able 
—as we saw the trees and landscape rushing past 
us—to judge of our speed. About four o’clock in 
the afternoon we made a landing on the right 
bank, after having been less than four hours on 
the water. Some idea of the swiftness of the 
current may be gained from the fact that, while 
we used our paddles only to keep the canoe 
head on, or even to retard her progress, we made 
thirty miles in the time stated. 

The problem of stopping the canoe in the 
swift current of the Upper Rhine was one that 
gave us some trouble. On this occasion, as on 
others, I, being in the bow, would seize the rope, 
after we had worked in close to the shore and 
turned the canoe around, and jump out at the 
first place that promised a foothold. I usually 
got wet in these efforts, and it may have been 
on this account that I was not asked to work so 
very hard at other times. After making the 


canoe fast at our first stopping place we took out 
every scrap of her cargo and carried it to a pine 
grove near by, where we pitched our tent and 
swung our hammocks. We made it a rule to 
take the canoe out of the water every night and 
turn her bottom side up, so saving her from the 
possibility of drifting away or being pounded 
against the rocks. 

I would advise any party undertaking a simi- 
lar trip to provide themselve: with an alcohol 
stove, such as proved a gem to us during this 
voyage. I do not pretend to understand its 
mechanism, but after it was loaded with alcohol 
and lit, a little air pump was worked for a few 
seconds, when, in some mysterious way, the hot- 
test of blue flames imaginable appeared, and 
over these the cooking was done. It was really 
delightful to stand by while the captain or Cal, 
each of whom believed he was a chef—and I did 
not care to contest the honors with them—made 
delicious coffee, fried bacon and eggs, and 
cooked rice and beans in a way that would 
have tempted the appetite of an anchorite. 
There is an abundance of fuel to be found 
along the shores of the Upper Rhine, but it dis- 
appears as one nears Holland, and in the more 
densely settled parts of the Rhine’s shores ; but 
even with other fuel in abundance nothing could 
take the place of the alcohol stove. 

One thing that surprised us greatly was the 
wild nature of the country between Basel and 
Strasburg. Where it was not densely wooded, it 
was a waste land of tangled jungle and shrub, 
and we could hardly believe that we were sailing 
down an historic river whose banks two thousand 
years ago echoed to the clang and clash of the 
Roman shield and short sword, and reflected in 
its calmer expanses the victorious eagles of 
Julius Cesar. For the first sixty miles we saw 
but few villages, and the houses were as scarce 
as on our own unsettled frontier. Two miles 
back and to the right, the gray crests of the 
Vosges Mountains rose up against the bluest of 
skies. Frequently from the shore the wild deer, 
with their fawns, gazed in wonder at us as we 
shot past. The resemblance to American wilds 
was further intensified by the fact that the mos- 
quitos were as numerods and bloodthirsty as 
their cousins that mondpolize the Hackensack 
meadows of New Jersey. This wildness and 
loneliness was not the least charm of our outing. 
As we lay in the cool shadows of the pines, after 
dinner, we could not but contrast our situation 
with our lives in cosmopolitan Paris a few weeks 
before. Like Bryant, we came to the conclusion 
that the groves were God’s first temples, and 
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that a perfect manhood could only be reached by 
living near to the heart of Mother Nature. 
During the first day, and on the two days fol- 
lowing, we saw, to our surprise, many streams 
rushing out of the Rhine instead of pouring into 
it, as is the rule with tributary currents. The 
banks on either side were flat, and we reasoned 
that these currents must re-enter the main river 
at some point below. As the sun was rising the 
next morning we pushed out again, and some 
distance below struck one of these 
outgoing currents, which we deter- 
mined to examine. With some diffi- 
culty we succeeded in urging La Mad- 
eleine over a little hill of water into 
the side stream, when we were at 
once plunged into a newer and a 
wilder world. The water was as clear 
as crystal. Clusters of dark-green 
pines rose here and there from their 
rocky beds, and at points huge oaks 
hung over the stream, forming a 
sylvan arcade that was cool and re- 
freshing, and a perfect barrier against 
the hot rays of the midday sun. 
The currents of these side streams 
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were not so swift as that of the Rhine, but, being 
narrow and tortuous, they required much more 
care in navigation. Our surmise as to the exit 
of the stream we had entered proved to be cor- 


rect, for, after shooting through the wilds for an 


hour, we found ourselves back in the main river 


some miles below the point of entrance. 

There was a fascination in these side excur- 
sions, and we could almost believe ourselves dis- 
coverers in what we were pleased to imagine had 
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been a terra in te up to this time. One of 
1e near resulting in disaster to 
left the Rhine on a current 


iles an hour; but, a few miles 


these side trips « 
La Vadele ine. W 
estimated at six 


below our entrance, we unexpectedly came upon 
a quiet expanse of water which compelled us to 
use our paddles \n ill-defined line in front 
and a dull, hea roar attracted our attention. 
We at once ma for the shore, and discovered 


that the placid waters were making up for their 





STRASBURG. 


rest by rushing in a cataract 
over a series of jagged rocks. 
We carried our supplies to 
a point below the cataract, 
when the captain thought 
he could take the canoe 
down a straight shoot near 
the shore, where there ap- 
peared to be no obstruct- 
ing rocks. The captain made 


+] 


ie passage alone; but we 
soon discovered, when we 
were again in calmer water, 
that a serious rent had been 
made in the canvas cover- 
ing of the canoe. She began 
ompelling us to make a land- 
nk about a quarter of a mile 


to fill with wat 


ing on the steer 


below. Fortw we were prepared for such 
an emergency | the next morning the torn 
part was as sound as any other. 


We saw great quantities of partridges and rab- 
t prepared to kill them ; and if 


might have proved expensive 


bits, but were 
we had been, 
sport, for the German game laws are very strict ; 
and, while we but seldom saw men along the 
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shores, no doubt the report of a firearm, like the 
whistle of Roderick Dhu, would have brought a 
legion of them about us. The side streams looked 
like the habitat of trout, and we knew there were 
pike and carp in the main river; but though 
these would have added pleasantly to our food 
supply, we did not care to run the risk of vio- 
lating the laws. Lower down the river these fish 
watchers and inspectors make themselves very 
conspicuous. But, despite all this watching on 
the part of officials, we learned that there was a 
good deal of poaching on shore and a great deal 
of illegal fishing in the river. 

It is a curious fact that, in the hundred miles 
between Strasburg and Basel, we saw no other 
canoe or pleasure craft. A few long, flat-bottomed 
boats, used by licensed fishermen, were passed 
twe or three times. Travelers accustomed to our 
western wilds would note an additional resem- 
blance on the Rhine in the big, flat ferryboats, 
rigged to a wire elevated between the banks, and 
moved from side to side by shortening the rope 
attached to the bow, thus making the current 
propel the craft from shore to shore. 

The afternoon of the fifth day after starting we 
saw rising to the southwest, like a giant silhou- 
cette against the blue sky, the great spire of the 
famous Strasburg Cathedral, which dominates 
the landscape for many miles around, Strasburg 
is not on the main river, but three or four miles 
back on a tributary called Der Kleine Rhine. 
This tributary, or rather offshoot, is one of the 
best illustrations of the side rivers flowing out 
of the main stream and returning to it which we 
had yet met. This ‘‘ Little Rhine’’ leaves the 
mother river about two miles above Strasburg, 
and then, in a great semicircle, makes a detour 
of eight or ten miles, returning to the Rhine 
about four miles below the point of entrance. 
Der Kleine Rhine is navigable for steamers, ‘and, 
as we neared the city, we began for the first time 
to see those signs of river life which became 
more and more evident as we neared the ocean. 

Wednesday afternoon it was a clear, beautiful 
day. We entered the Little Rhine, and, about 
midway between the main river and the city, we 
found a delightful camping place on the bank of 
a clear, cool, shaded stream, whose bordering 
woods gave it the appearance of a wilderness 
rather than the environment of one of the oldest 
cities in Europe. We pitched our tent by this 
pretty stream, which looked and tasted as if it 
had its source in a glacier. Up to this time we 
had used the river water, which we found very 
acceptable ; but as we had reached the head of 
navigation and the first of the large towns that 


cluster like gems on the silver belt of the river, 
we tried to find drinking water which was not 
polluted by the sewers and the drainage of in- 
numerable factories. In this we were fortunate, 
for in nearly every case we found a spring near 
our camping place, or we pitched our tent on the 
banks of some limpid brook which rushed down 
from the neighboring hills as pure and sweet as 
the virgin rills of the Adirondacks. 

Leaving the captain to prepare dinner—a labor 
for which he had a natural aptitude, and in 
which we did not discourage him—Cal and I 
started to the city to get our mail and see the 
sights. We walked down a broad avenue shaded 
with maples, poplars and fine old oaks, that led 
to the eastern gate of the city. If you look over 
Baedeker or any of the guide books, you will 
find that Strasburg has a long history ; that it is 
walled and strongly fortified ; that it belonged at 
different times to different nations—recently to 
the French ; and that it is now one of the great- 
est arsenals of His Imperial Majesty Kaiser Wil- 
helm. Strasburg literally swarms with soldiers— 
indeed, so does every town in Germany ; but 
they are particularly in evidence here. Just be- 
fore passing the gate we came upon a parade 
ground where several thousand infantrymen were 
drilling with as much energy and earnestness as 
if they were preparing for an immediate cam- 
paign. Before this I had noticed that the Ger- 
man troops drill with much more vim than the 
French, and here this difference particularly im- 
pressed me, 

As we went on, the feeling that we were in the 
midst of a military camp grew stronger. Here, 
there and everywhere were soldiers, while the 
measured tramp of marching feet and the strains 
of martial music came ever to the ear. In front 
of the cafés, before the places of amusement, and 
conspicuous in the crowded streets, were the 
bright blues and reds and the glittering brass 
and shining steel of the German uniforms and 
accoutrements. There were sentinels ever in 
sight, the monotony of their beat being broken 
up by the frequent salutes they had to pay to 
officers or citizens of importance. The canals 
running through the city in the most rambling 
way, together with the‘ long-legged storks sol- 
emnly sunning themselves on the chimney pots 
or slowly sailing over the red-tiled roofs, give 
Strasburg much the appearance of a Dutch city ; 
but, while musingly noting the resemblance, it 


is rudely dispelled by the clanging and clashing 
of the bridle chains and sabres of a body of Ger- 
man cavalry sweeping by at a smart trot. 

There are certain peculiarities of European 
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and the hammering out of 
the giant bell. 
uniforms and bronzed faces 
La Madeleine objects of great 
‘owds on thestreets. Whenever 
here as at every other point 
it once surrounded by in- 
who asked our nationality 





PEASANTS RETURNING FROM THE DAY’S WORK. 


which elevation we took photographs of the 
city, we saw on the streets below crowds of tour- 
ists, conspicuous amongst whom were our brother 
Yankees, and though American tourists have 
the reputation of being among the best dressed, 
there still remained some of the old-fashioned 
sort with their straw hats, linen dusters and um- 
brellas, watching the great astronomical clock 
and waiting for the procession of apostles, the 
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one speaks German and French, and many, on 
learning we were Americans, told with a sigh of 
a time when Strasburg’s streets echoed to the 
lighter tread of French troops, and a gayer spirit 
dominated the beautiful city. 

On the afternoon of the third day following 
our arrival we struck camp, and, taking the 
current of the Little Rhine around its horse- 
shoe bend, we reached the main river, and at 
once found ourselves in the proximity of steam- 
ers, sloops and canal-boats, in striking contrast 




















HEIDELBERG FROM GARSBERG 
GESHEN. 

with the deserted reaches 

of the Upper Rhine. 

Our good luck as to 
camping places remained ee 
with us. We came upon a charming spot 
about ten miles below Strasburg, where we 
landed before sunset and remained for the 
night. At Basel and nearly down as far as 
Strasburg the water ofthe Rhine, pouring 
down as it does from the icy reservoirs and 
sreat elevations of the Alps, is quite cold ever 
in summer, and a plunge of a few seconds 
was all we could stand, but below Strasburg 
the temperature was so much higher that 
we were enabled to prolong our daily bath. 


We had an upset on leaving this place, but we 
were accustomed to frequent wettings from the 


rain or overwash of rapids, and had learned how 
to remedy such injury before a_ blazing fire. 
These were the most serious mishaps we had 
during the whole journey, though after we had 
reached Holland, where the Rhine spreads out 
to the width of the Mississippi near New Orleans, 
we frequently had very rough water. 

On the morning of the second day after leav- 
ing Strasburg, we paddled into a little artificial 
harbor leading off from the river at the side of 


the historic town of Spires. These harbors are a 
feature of the Rhenish towns from Spires down. 
As we neared the town the musical chimes of 
the cathedral bells came down to the river as if 
in welcome. Usually the first sound heard on 
nearing a German town is the bugle blast from 
some barrack or military camp; indeed, one is 
but seldom out of the sound of the bugle or 
drum. The reveille which arouses the soldier in 
the morning, and the tattoo which warns him of 
bedtime, may be said to act as signals for half 
the people of Germany. 

The Cathedral at Spires is one of the finest 
old Romanesque edifices in Germany, though 
to the average tourist it is overshadowed by 
the more superb Gothic church structures at 
Strasburg, Worms and Cologne. Only a 
crumbling wall is now left of the old palace 
where the famous religious Diet was held, 
and where the reform- 





ers, protesting against 
what they considered 
the abuses of the 
mother church, first 
received their name 
of Protestants. 


PFALZ, CAUB AND GUTENFEIS, 


The next morning, after a hot pull of two 
hours, we reached the town of Mannheim, and 
tied up alongside a soldiers’ swimming school. 
A crowd of hardy-looking fellows in uniform 
gathered about us as we landed, and, in response 
to the shower of inquiries poured at us, Cal, act- 


ing as spokesman, began entertaining this part 
of the German army with an impromptu lecture 
on the dangers and delights of canoeing in gen- 
eral and on the Rhine in particular. These sol- 
diers were a splendid body of men, with such 
fine forms and intelligent faces that it was diffi- 
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cult to imagine them simply parts of the most 
perfect fighting machine of modern times. 

Assured by these soldiers that our canoe would 
be perfectly safe with them, we took the train 
into the hills of Heidelberg, eight miles away 
Neither Baedeker nor any other guide book gives 
an adequate idea of this beautiful university 
town, and myself and companions felt no excep- 
tion to the enthusiasm which a visit to Heidel- 
berg arouses in the breast of even the most pro- 
saic. Nestling at the foot of a hill in the beauti- 
ful valley of the Neckar, with one of the finest 
schools of modern times in its midst, and the 
most superb ruins in Germany crowning the wood- 
ed slopes above the river, backed by mountain 
peaks, with silvery streams splashing down the 
emerald valleys, Heidelberg stands pre-eminent 
among the towns of Germany. Of course we vis- 
ited the old schloss, saw the great thun (now 
very dry looking), and, walking on up the slopes 
beyond, climbed the famous Konigstuhle We 
were well rewarded for the effort by a magnifi- 
cent view of the surrounding country, with 
quaint old Heidelberg in the foreground at our 
feet, and the Rhine winding like a glistening 
serpent in the far distance. 

Although midsummer, when American col- 
leges are deserted, we found the streets of Hei- 
delberg filled with students, the members of the 
different being distinguished by little 
round caps set.jauntily on the side of the head. 
These caps were certainly not for protection, and 
if the wearers thought them becoming, we did 
not share in their delusion. I noticed that the 


( Orps 


exception, beery faces. Many of their physiog- 
nomies were further adorned by old scars or cov 
ered with conspicuous patches of plaster, indicat- 
ing that the wounds were still in a green state. 
The students are evidently proud of these facial 
wounds, and nurse them as long as possible. 

I bought a comic paper at Heidelberg which 
caricatured, with more humor than is usually 
found in such publications in Germany, the 
great fondness of the corps students for these 
evidences of scholarship. A man was represent- 
ed after being shaved by an apprentice barber. 
The customer surveys in a looking-glass his face 
all cut and slashed 

‘*Why don’t you discharge that man ?’’ asked 
the indignant ‘* He will not learn to 
shave in a thousand years.”’ 

‘Gott in Himmel !’’ exclaimed the barber, 
with his hands upraised in horror at the thought, 
‘if I discharged that man I'd lose all my cus- 
tomers. ’’ 

In the ba 
dents could be 


istomer, 


f the cartoon a long line of stu- 
seen entering the door with the 
appearance of ordinary mortals. Another line 
was represented leaving at the side door, their 
faces cut and patched and plastered after the 
most approved duelling fashion. 

Charmed with our flying visit to Heidelberg, 
we returned to 
to find that the 
our canoe. Ws 


Mannheim late in the afternoon 
soldiers had taken good care of 
ce cided to drift below the city a 
few miles before going into camp, and as we 
pushed off our military friends gave us a rousing 
‘* Hoch !? and we saluted with our paddles in 
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A LONG-LOST FRIEND. 


DUOLOGUE. 


By MRS. HUGH BELL. 


Characters: SELINA Marpury, Mary STONE, 


SCENE, — Mary Sone 8 drawing-room, M ARY alone, im evening dress. 


Mary. Half-past seven already! I wonder 
where that woman is? The train must have 
been very late. Yes, her letter says half-past 
seven. It is very inconvenient when people 
who are coming to stay with you choose to 
arrive at the moment one ought to be dressing 
for dinner ; but, after all, people who come to 
stay are always inconvenient, especially when 
they are school friends of one’s mother. Of all 
the deadly people, one’s mother’s school friends 
are the worst. I can just remember this one 
when I was a tiny girl, and even then I noticed 
that she talked more than anybody else. I am 
quite sure she will say she remembers me when 
I was that high, and I never know what to 
answer people when they say that. Why she 
suggested herself to come and stay with me I 
can’t imagine—I suppose I am the only person 
she knows in New York. But after all, I shan’t 
have so very much of her, as to-night I am going 
to the theatre, and shall leave her to dine by her- 
self. She is sure to be tired after her journey— 
or she ought to be, at any rate. Let me see, to- 
morrow is Saturday ; she surely can’t stay longer 


than Monday ! 


People who come on Friday 
ought always to go away on Monday. (Looks 
through window.) Ah, there’s a carriage at the 
door, with piles of baggage on it. There she 


is! Dreadful woman ! 


No, I really cannot stand 
her for more than three days—if she doesn’t go 
away on Monday, / will. Exactly: I will tell 
her that Jam going away from home on Monday, 
then she will quite understand the situation. 
Here she comes ! 


(Enter SELINA, carrying an enormous number of 


things + she wares her handkerchief. ) 


Setina. Here I am, dear girl, here I am! 
( Kisses her loudly.) Why, I should have known 
you anywhere! You have not changed a bit 
since you were as high as the table. Now tell 
me—you remember me, don’t you, though you 
were such a little mite of a thing when I last 
saw you? 

Mary. Of course I do, Mrs. Marbury. 

Sevina. Mrs. Marbury! I hope that is not 


what you are going to call me. Why, I used 
always to be your aunt—Aunt Selina, you used 
to say, sometimes Auntie Lina, or even Auntie 
Jenkins, for that was before I was married even, 
it was so long ago! You were so fond of me 
then. 

Mary (Aside). I wish I were now. 

Sena. Wasn’t it a capital idea of mine to 
come up and pay you a little visit ? 

Mary. Capital, indeed ! 

Sevina. You see, my husband is so busy I] 
never can get him away from his work, and, of 
course, as he was Mayor of Dullington last year, 
he feels he ought not to go away this year in case 
things should go wrong without him. So at last 
I said, ‘‘ Very well, I will go to New York with- 
out you, and stay with little Molly Richardson ;” 
for I always think of you as Molly Richardson, 
though you are Mrs. Stone now. ‘‘I always 
promised the dear girl I would come and stay 
with her some day.’’ You remember, don’t 
you, when you were a little thing—that high— 
you were always saying, ‘‘ Now, Auntie Selina, 
you will come and stay with me when I am 
big ?”’ 

Mary. Oh, yes, of course! (Aside). I can’t 
say that I remember very clearly. 

Serina. You are sure it is not inconvenient to 
have me just now ? 

Mary. Oh no, not at all—the only thing is 
that on Monday 

Sevina (Interrupting). I assure you, though I 





should not say so, that I am the very easiest per- 
son to have in the house. I shall not give the 
slightest trouble to either you or your husband. 
If you go out, I shall make a point of going 
with you ; if you remaingat home, I shall stay 
too. You will always find me ready to do what- 
ever you do, so that you need never have me on 
your mind. 

Mary ( Aside). What a horrible prospect ! 

Serina. Oh, that is one of my fixed prin- 
ciples, never to stay with people without adapting 
myself to their habits. Now, for instance, last 
year, when I went to stay with the Dixons, Mr. 
Dixon had to breakfast every morning at half- 
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past seven to catch a train. At half-past seven 
I was down too, though Mrs. Dixon implored 
me to wait for the second breakfast at nine, with 
the rest of the family. ‘‘ No, no,’’ I said, ‘‘ dear 
Mrs. Dixon, what you can do, I can do ;”’ 
every day I was down, though naturally I very 
much dislike getting up inthe morning. Do you 
get up very early ? 

Mary. Not so very, but in any case we shall not 


and so 


be doing it while you are with us, as on Satur- 
day and Sunday we breakfast later, and, as | 
was going to tell you, next Monday 





‘ 


SELINA 


( Inte rrupt 
ing). Oh, Saturday and Sunday you breakfast 
later! That is capital! On Sunday we must 
do something very delightful, mustn’t we? We 
will enjoy ourselves, won’t we? We shall be 
as happy as little dicky birds. 

Mary (Aside). Those dicky-birds must be 
geese, I should think. (Aloud). I was going to 
say, Mrs. Marbury, about Monday 

Secina. Mrs. Marbury! Oh! oh! Fie! 
Pray! Let me be Auntie Selina, or Auntie 
Lina, pray, or even Auntie Jenkins ; it will be 
just like old times then. 








Mary ( With an effort). Very well, Aunt Selina ; 
what I was going to say was 

SELINA (Calls through door to maid). Don’t for- 
get the umbrella and the traveling-bag, and the 
rugs, and the luncheon - basket, and the little 
My dear, I had such a busi- 
ness in getting my things together at the sta- 
tion! But I had a very clever porter, with a 
squint. [always choose a porter with a squint, 
because I’m sure 





things on the floor. 


to know him again. 
Mary. | am sorry I was not at the station to 
meet vou, but 


[ had to dress early this evening, 


‘YES, HER LETTER SAYS HALF-PAST SEVEN.”’ 


as I had made an engagement before T knew you 
were coming 

Setina. Of course, of course, I quite under- 
stand. I’m delighted to see you in evening- 
dress, it looks so festive—so unlike my quiet 
country home ; besides, the natural person who 
ought to have been there to look after my bag- 
gage was my husband. Really I was ashamed— 
all the people in the station seemed to have a 
male protector except myself. The platform was 
quite black with husbands counting their wives’ 
trunks, while I was left to struggle with all my 
things alone—but still, when you’ ve been mayor 
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of a town it does tie you a great deal. No won- 
der he didn’t want to come away. 

Mary. Perhaps when all your things are off 
the cab you would like to see your room ? 

Seiina. Of course, but they are not down yet. 
I still see three trunks on the roof. What was I 
saying? Oh, I know! yes—about my husband 
not being able to come up. So I said to him, 
“Well, I shall go up without you on Friday and 
see Molly Richardson, and then on Saturday or 
Monday you can send up Dolly and Jack.”’ 

Mary. Dolly and Jack! Who are they ? 

Setina. My children, my dear girl, of course ! 
Surely I must have talked-to you about my 
children ; I am so full of them I generally tell 
everybody about them directly. 

Mary. No, you have not told me. (Aside). 
There has not been very much time ! 

SeLina. They are my darling, sweet children, 
Dorothea and John ; but we call them Dolly and 
Jack for short. Two angels, my dear! Two 
perfect lovey-doves. 

Mary. Indeed? 1 congratulate you. 

Senina, And well you may! And TI am not 
saying this because they are mine. Generally 
speaking, no one has a keener eye for the faults 
of children than I have. I saw long before any- 
one else did that Mrs. Ridley’s children were be- 
ing ruined by the way they were being indulged, 
and I told Mrs. Dixon, before I had been twenty- 
four hours in the house, that if her girl did not 
go to school at once, she would turn into an 
odious woman. But as to Dolly and Jack, there 
is nothing of that kind—absolutely nothing ; 
they have no faults at all, positively not one ; 
and they are so delighted with the notion of 
coming to New York, they jumped and screamed 
for joy when I told them about it. 

Mary. When are they coming, then? 

Sevina. Ah, well, that is just what I was, go- 
ing to ask you. What do you say to Monday ? 
I said I would send them a telegram as soon as 
I had consulted you. 

Mary. Consulted me ? 

Sevina. Of course, as they are coming to stay 
with you. 

Mary. To stay with me? 

Sevina. That is, unless you object. 

Mary. Object! Not at all! The only thing 
is, I am afraid our space is rather limited—I am 
not sure whether we have room. 

Seuina. Oh, that will be no difficulty, I assure 
you. Dolly can sleep in my bed, and Jack can 
have some sort of a shakedown on the floor ; it 
will be as easy as possible—it will be delightful. 
Have you any children ? 


Mary. Ihave a baby of two months, that’s all. 

Setina. Of two months! Oh, how enchanted 
the children will be! Why, it will be as good as 
a plaything for them! They will be perfectly 
happy as long as they are carrying the baby up 
and down-stairs ; they will never want anything 
else to amuse them. 

Mary (Aside). The baby would never live to 
want anything else either! (Aloud). The only 
thing I was going to say about Monday was 

Sermna. But I don’t at all make a point of 
putting it off till Monday. Suppose we say they 
can come to-morrow—Saturday? then we can 





take them somewhere with your husband on 
Sunday afternoon. 

Mary. That would be delightful, only 

SeLina (Calling to someone behind). Don’t for- 
get the holdall, please, and the waterproof ! , 

Mary. You seem to have a good many small 
things. 

Se.ina. Well, I really have not brought much, 
considering, because after all, when one comes te 
New York for three or four weeks in the middle of 
the season, one must have something to put on. 

Mary (Aside). Three or four weeks ! 

Seiina. I have five trunks, that is all. 

Mary. Five! 

Serina. I see you are surprised at my having 





so few, but you know I never was a dressy per- 
son. I remember I used to say to your dear 
mother, ‘‘ Ah, Mary, you think too much of your 
clothes.’’? (Calls). Are they all down, do you 
say? Five trunks that were outside, and all 
the things from inside—the traveling-bag, the 
bonnet-box, the luncheon-basket, the rugs, the 
umbrellas and the holdall? (To Mary). Why 
that is called a holdall I cannot imagine. I only 
wish it did. 

Mary (Aside). So dol! (Aloud). Well, if 
everything is in, would you like to come up- 
stairs ? 

SeLina. Certainly, certainly. I shall only be 
five minutes—my heliotrope satin is all ready in 
the tray of my big trunk and then I shall be 
ready to start. 

Mary (Aside). To start! (Aloud). But I 
thought this evening you would be glad to rest 
after your journey, and ag I am going to the 
theatre, | had ordered a snug little dinner for 
you to have by yourself at eight o’ clock. 

SELINA. Snug! My dear girl! I haven’t come 
to New York to be snug! that’s the last thing 
I should think of; no, I have come to see 
the world and enjoy myself. I'll go to the 
theatre with you, of course. What are you 
going to see ? 
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Mary ( Aside). Good heavens! (Aloud). Oh, 
well, it will be rather dull, I'm afraid ; I am 
only going as a matter of civility in a friend’s 
box. We are going to see the Dancing Girl. 

SELINA. The Dancing Girl? The very thing ! 
Don’t tell anybody, but I 
used to be a great dancer myself ! 


I adore dancing ! 
There’s sure 
to be room in the box for me—there’s always 
more room than you think in a box. 

Mary ( Aside). That’s not my experience ; I’ve 
always found there’s less room than you think 
in any sort of box, however loosely it’s packed. 

Seina. It will be delightful—I can quite well 
sit between two of your friends in the front of 
the box. 

Mary (Aside). While I sit in that cosy corner 
at the back, from which all you can see of the 
stage is the footlights ! I know that box! (Aloud). 
Don’t you think you had better rest after your 
journey, and go to bed early? 

Setina. Not in the least. I am as brisk as 
possible, I assure you, and after all, I shall have 
time to rest in the morning. It isn’t as though 
I meant to make an early start—I don’t intend 
to leave the house a minute before half-past nine. 

Mary (Aside). I should hope not, indeed ! 
(To Setina.) Are you going out at half-past 
nine? 

Sevina. Of course! To see the Cyclorama. 
We must go there together, won’t we, dear? 

Mary. You don’t think half-past nine is a 
little early ? 

Sevina. Oh, not at all; if anything, it’s not 
early enough. You see, I must have a good 
long time in the panorama to get accustomed to 
it before the children come. 

Mary. Accustomed to it? 

Setina. Yes. A panorama always makes me 
most frightfully giddy ; I never know where the 
thing I am standing on ends and the picture 
begins. I am always so afraid of falling over 
the edge. Sometimes I shriek, and have hys- 
terics, but to-morrow morning I daresay I shall 
only faint. 

Mary. But I should have thought it would be 
better for you not to go in that case. 

Seitina. Oh, I shall have to go some time, in 
order to take the children. They are both so 
tremendously well up in English history; they 
know all about when Nelson lived, and King 
Alfred, and all those people. Jack is always say- 
ing to me, ‘‘ Now, mammy, you don’t know when 
William the Conqueror lived, do you? Jdo!”’ 
so learned the dear child is, and so modest with 
it alltoo! Indeed, he must go and see the pano- 
rama. We can take them Tuesday or Wednes- 


day, and I mi 
accustomed to 

Mary. Tuesday or Wednesday! 
thing is, | was 


eht go once or twice before, to get 


The only 
roing to tell you that on Mon- 
day 

SeLina. Well 





, we need not make our plans 
for Monday as yet. Suppose we decide to go on 
Tuesday to the Cyclorama, and then if you will 
hold Dolly and Jack by the hand when we are 
in the panorama, | can go below if I feel faint 
—but it doesn’t matter as long as the children 
are happy, and they will love it so! 

Mary. I an 

SELINA. (¢ 


so glad somebody will. 

v7 through door). Do you say 
that the cabman has carried all my things up- 
stairs? Ah, very well, Pll pay him. (7o Mary). 
Now let me see I quite 
disapprove of over-paying these people. 

Mary. The fare from the station is fifty cents, 
and then you say you had five trunks on the 
top—that will be 

SeLina. We 
I want him to 


How much will it be? 


a dollar more. 
ll give him an extra dime, as 
leave a telegram at the office as 
he passes. Let me see, where is the telegram ? 
In my pocket, I know. ( Tries to feel in pocket. ) 
But I wonder where my pocket is? Ab! here’s 
the telegram. It’s to say which day the children 
are to come. 
Mary. | am really afraid that on Monday 
Serina. Well, if you are not sure of your 
plans for Monday, I will telegraph for them to 
that’s much the simplest plan. 





come to-morrow 


( Mary tries to speak, SELINA interrupts. ) 


Sevixa. In fact, ve got the telegram all 
written, saying they are to come on Saturday, as 
would like to have them as soon 
Ask the 
Thank you! 


I was sure you 
as possible. (fiving telegram outside). 
cabman to leave that on the way. 
What do you say? 

Mary (Asid I shall get up at seven and go 
to Europe by the next steamer., 

SELINA. He isn’t satisfied with his fare? Ask 
him his number, and say VIl bring an action 


against him to-morrow! (Coming back). This 


is nice! What time does your play begin ! 
Mary. A quarter-past eight. But really I am 
afraid it will be Don’t 
had better spend the evening 
quietly together? and I'll write a note to explain 


a great rush for you. 
you think we 


why I haven’t come. 

SeLina. Nothing of the kind—I wouldn’t hear 
No, no. Tl 
run upstairs now, and if you will let me have a 
snack of something while I am dressing—a cup 


of you making such a sacrifice! 
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of tea, or a piece of toast, or a wing of chicken 
perhaps, or some little thing of that sort, I shall 
do perfectly well. I shall be ready to start with 
you at eight o’clock, you'll see, in my heliotrope 
satin; and between the acts I can tell you the 


[Curt 


Dullington news, and how Dolly and Jack have 
been getting on with their lessons. Come along! 
( Picks up her things). T must say it’s delightful 
to see you again, my dear little long-lost friend ! 


( Groes out), 


AIN. | 


ON A LABRADOR “COMMETICK.” 


ES,”? said my friend 
Granger, ‘‘this is 
pretty good speed. But 








it seems very slow and 
commonplace, I can_ tell 
you, to one who has traveled 
over the Labrador ice behind a 
team of fifteen good dogs. 
That's what I call going.”’ 
‘You don’t really mean to 
tell me,”’ said I, in a tone of 
grave incredulity, ‘‘ that a dog- 
team can travel as fast as an 


express train ?”’ 

Granger took the little briar pipe from his 
mouth, and blew a long, deliberate smoke-jet 
before answering. Then he said : 


‘With due qualifications, ves. 
what I mean to tell you.”’ 


That is just 


Now, my friend Granger is a man whose word 
he knew what he was 
talking about, moreover. He had been captain 
of a stanch schooner trading to the Newfound- 


goes without question ; 


land and Labrador coasts till a passion for help- 
ing his fellow-men had seized his sincere and 
eager heart, and driven him to become a lay mis- 
sionary to the fishermen and Esquimaux. He 
knew the people among whom he worked. »+He 
understood their temptations; he was tender, 
but firm toward their weaknesses ; he won their 
confidence, and the good he did was beyond cal- 
culation. TI could not doubt either his knowl- 
edge or his accuracy of statement. And _ vet, 
here he was telling me that a team of little 
Esquimaux dogs traveled faster than an express 
train. 

We were in the smoking-car of the Quebec ex- 
press, of the Intercolonial Railway, about an 
hour out of Halifax, and making fine speed over 
a piece of straight, well-ballasted road, toward 
Truro. The swift roar with which we had 
flashed past a little way-station had called forth 
an exclamation from me, and thus given rise to 
Granger’s astonishing statements. 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


‘*T wish you would explain yourself, old 
man,’’ said I, presently. 

‘What I said,’’ replied Granger, ‘‘is not so 
extravagant as it may at first sound. We are 
going now but little over forty miles an hour, 
and this pace won’t be kept up very long. More- 
over, there is nothing exciting about this, is 
there? You don’t at all get the sense of rapid 
and dangerous motion. But on first-class ice, 
and with a first-class team harnessed to my 
‘commetick,’ as they call the dog-sled in Lab- 
rador, Uve covered forty miles well inside of 
two hours, or at a rate of considerably over 
twenty miles an hour. There’s many an ex- 
press train that does not go more than thirty 
miles an hour. But the difference is that be- 
hind the flying team of dogs you seem yourself 
fairly to fly. You hold on for dear life to the 
commetick, and think you are going at least a 
mile a minute. There’s excitement enough ; 
and then there’s lots of real danger, too, for the 
team is like a pack of famished wolves, and only 
to be managed just so.”’ 

‘* Dangerous !’’ [ exclaimed, with a gesture of 
impatience. ‘‘Do you mean to say the men are 
so slack that the animals are not taught to 
obey rT 

‘Within certain limits, and after a fashion of 
their own,”’ said my friend, ‘they obey their 
driver. They make no pretence of obeying any- 
one else. But let me tell you an experience of 
my own, which will serve to illustrate what | 
have said.”’ 

‘* By all means,’’ I assented, heartily. 

Then he told the following story : 

It was three years ago/last February, and 
I was starting out from Cape Chidleigh to visit 
Red Bay. I had never traveled by dog-train, 
and I looked forward to the journey as eagerly 


as a boy. The ice was in splendid shape, 
and my driver was one Sandy McKee, a Scotch- 
Esquimau half-breed, in whose skill and cour- 
age I had the fullest confidence. His team 
of fifteen dogs was said to be the fastest and 
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fiercest on the coast. But as for dogs, it had 
never occurred to me to care whether dogs were 
fierce or not; and had I concerned myself at all 
on the subject, the look of Sandy’s clear, gray 
eyes and strong, sallow features would have sat- 
isfied me of his power to control any animals 
that might be put under his charge. 

These dogs were bushy, sharp-nosed, long- 
fanged fellows, having points of resemblance to 
both wolf and fox. They were of all colors, and 
seemed to be in a most savage temper as Sandy 
was harnessing them. But they were no uglier 
than usual, Sandy assured me, and when I 
learned that they had had no breakfast I was not 
surprised at their ill-humor. The dog-team, I 
was told, is fed only at the end of a journey. 
Thus every animal is kept eager to reach the 
goal and get his dinner of salt fish. After the 
dogs are fed they insist on lying down for an 
hour or two, and during that time nothing can 
persuade them to do good traveling. 

The commetick on which I was to journey 
excited my deepest interest. It seemed to me 
the most rickety conveyance imaginable. There 
was not a nail, not a rigid joint in its whole 
anatomy. The two long runners were about six 
inches in height, but they could bend over on 
either side almost to the ground, if pressure 
enough were brought to bear upon them. They 
were held together by cross-bars, and every fast- 
ening was a thong of seal-hide, tough and _pli- 
able, well chewed by the Esquimau women. 
Thus loosely-jointed, one runner could be thrust 
forward ahead of the other until the cross-bars 
all ran diagonally and the commetick looked 
like a gigantic musiec-rack. I was soon to ap- 
preciate the reasons for such a strange construec- 
tion. 

Soon the leader of the team, a little white 
female of evil temper and wonderful authdérity 
over the other dogs, was hitched in her place. 
Then Sandy told me to get aboard and hold on for 
all I was worth. The instant that he himself was 
in his place the little white leader yelped shrilly, 
the whole pack leaped forward, and the com- 
metick sprang after them with a jerk that almost 
threw me overboard, in spite of Sandy’s warn- 
ing. 

Then began such a journey as makes the fast 
express seem tame to me. The ice, as I have 
said, was generally smooth, though with rough 
spots and cracks here and there. The dogs ran 
at top speed, stretching themselves in their long, 
mad gallop till their bellies seemed to sweep the 
ice. The commetick really appeared to be fly- 
ing through the air, and the rush of the wind 


took my breath away. Fortunately it was not a 
cold day, or I should have been unable to face 
it. Every here and there came a roughness in 
the track, over which the sledge would writhe in 
a most thrilling and discomfiting fashion. I felt 
as if everything, including my own limbs, must 
immediately fly apart, and my heart appeared to 
have taken upits permanent abode in my throat. 
I confess that I wanted very much to get off that 
interesting commetick. It was a good half-hour 
before L could quite control my uneasiness. 
Then, finding that no catastrophe took place, I 
began to tingle with fine excitement. At every 
bump in the road I realized keenly that on such 
a journey as this an ordinary sled would be ham- 
mered to bits in no time. At every turn I un- 
derstood how a sled that would not yield in its 
joints would inevitably be bowled over and over 
—while the commetick, in some marvelous way, 
managed to keep always on an even keel. The 
gray and purple rocks on our right, and the 
clumps of stunted dark-green spruce scattered 
among them, fled past in swift procession. I 
felt as if we were a snow-wraith blown bya wild 
wind across the desolate Arctic world. 

Sandy, meanwhile, sat upon the front of the 
commetick as if he had been glued there. He 
seemed to hold on by the mere force of cohesion. 
From his right hand trailed out behind the 
sledge the mighty lash of his dog-whip—sixty 
feet of lithe, plaited seal-hide, on a handle not 
over a foot in length. With the biting end of 
this terrific lash Sandy could pick out any dog 
of the team for instant castigation. The dexter- 
ous art with which he handled this strange 
weapon was something marvelous to me. It 
filled me with delighted admiration, after I had 
learned to feel quite confident that it would not 
catch my own neck by mistake. 

We had been traveling for nearly an hour, 
and the dogs had shown no sign of relaxing their 
pace, when suddenly the leader swerved sharply 
aside, and with a chorus of eager yelpings the 
whole team dashed in the direction of a tiny gray 
object lying at some distance on the ice. Sandy 
muttered angrily, but made no attempt to stop 
them. 

“What is it?’ I asked. / 

‘* Jest a dead gull !’’ said Sandy, in a tone of 
vexation. 

‘* But why do you let them go off that way ?”’ 
I inquired, 


“When a dog-team sees anything ahead on 
the ice,’’ replied Sandy, ‘‘there ain’t no such 
thing as stoppin’ ’em, or turnin’ ’em, till they 
git there an’ tear it all to bits.”’ 
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This revelation of the driver’s comparative 
powerlessness irritated me somewhat, and made 
me want to take the team in hand forthwith and 
train it. But I said nothing for a few minutes, 
and meanwhile the leader had snatched up the 
body of the dead bird. It furnished a mouthful 
of feathers to her and her nearest followers, and 
then the journey was resumed at full speed. 

Presently I said : 

‘‘Tf it were a man ahead on the ice, instead 
of a mere dead animal, would these brutes act 
the same way ?’’ 

‘* Exactly !’’ said Sandy, with great noncha- 
lance. 

‘“That’s a pleasant idea!’ said I. ‘‘ Why, 
they’re no better than so many wolves. And 
do you acknowledge that you, their own driver 
and master, could not save their victim from 
their fangs ?”’ 

‘*There’s jest one thing to do in them cases,”’ 
replied Sandy ‘*T blind the leader, an’ then 
I can make her do as I like. An’ the team, of 
course, goes where she goes !’’ 

‘* Blind her!’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ And how do 
you do that ?’’ 

‘Flick out her eyes, one or both, with this 
here whip !’ said Sandy. 

‘‘Hit a dog’s eye at a distance of fifty feet ! 
that’s rather a slim chance, isn’t it?’ I asked, 
incredulousl\ ‘When a man’s life was de- 
pending on it, I wouldn’t like to take the risk 
of you missing your mark. Why not carry a 
gun with you, and just shoot the leader in 
case of such an emergency arising ?’’ 

‘*That wouldn’t do no good whatever,”’ re- 
plied Sandy, ‘‘for the dogs would go right 
ahead to avenge her; they’d be savager than 
ever. But as fur hittin’ her eye, why the man 
as can’t do that every time he tries has no 
business behind a dog-team. With this here 
whip I can pick off a fly at sixty feet, an’ 
never miss.”’ 

“Well, Sandy,’’ I said, ‘‘I don’t want you 
to hit the dog in the eye just at present ; but 
when we stop, [ll get you to show me your skill 
with something about the size of a dog’s eye, at 
a distance of sixty feet.’’ 

‘* All right !’’ said Sandy. 

For a long time I meditated on the thrilling 
and horrible possibilities opened up by what 
Sandy had just told me. All at once, in the dis- 
tance, and far to one side of our track, I marked 
adark object lying on the ice. I rubbed my 
eyes, imagining that the horrors which I had 
pictured to my mind had begun to play tricks 
with my vision. But no, that was surely a 


man’s form. I began to tremble and pray that 


the dogs might overlook it; and even at that 
same instant th: erved and dashed towards it 
with blood-thirsty yelpings. 


‘Stop them ! Stop them !’ [ eried to Sandy. 


Sandy’s face | paled somewhat, but he hesi- 
tated. 

‘‘Whitey’s a good dog!’ said he. ‘‘She’s 
the best leader in Labrador. An’ the man yon- 
der’s dead, anyways !’ 

‘Is a live dog of more importance than a dead 
man?’ T wond to myself. But the next 
moment the supposed dead man, roused by the 
fierce yelping, sel his head. When he saw 
the approaching 1 he glanced wildly behind 
him, and stagger to his feet. Then, appear- 
ing to realize that escape was hopeless, he 


crouched like a ther at bay, drew his knife, 
and waited. | s shaking now with terrible 
excitement ; and the distance between the dogs 
and their prey nished with appalling swift- 
ness. 

‘* Stop them, ~~ 


I cried, 


But Sandy o1 


Blind the brute, quick r 


rowled in a fierce voice : 
‘*He’s a bad Injun, that! My worst enemy ! 
Ten of him’s not rth a dog like Whitey !”’ 
For an instant I was dumb with astonishment. 
Then my veins r 
think that my 
ficing the life 
thirsty and vicio 


ot with ungovernable fury to 
should contemplate sacri- 

‘ellow-man to that blood- 

ttle white dog at the head 
of his team. 

‘You murdet ’ T hissed, as soon as I could 
find my voice. Stop her, I tell you! Blind 
her! or [ll- 

Just what threat [ was going to make I hardly 
know ; but I was reaching forward toward Sandy’s 
neck—and I know my face could not have been 
pleasant to look when Sandy turned quickly 
¢ in mv voice or my expres- 
sion seemed to surprise him. He had probably 


around. Sometl 


been laboring under the idea thaf all mission- 
aries were a gent race, to be loved, perhaps, 
but hardly to feared. But now he sat up 
sharply, and as far away from me as possible. 

‘“Yes, sir! Yes, sir!’ he exclaimed, in haste. 
And the next m nt that long lash, coiling and 
darting through t] ir like the ghost of a ter- 
rible snake, fli | lightly over the little yelp- 
ing white leader’s nose 


There was an instant sharp howl, and the 


vicious beast sw to one side, forgetting her 
sudden pain. Sandy bore 
gently and steadily on the line, and swung her 


about in a wide circle, the team following with 


fell purpose in 
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prompt obedience, though doubtless wondering 
at their leader’s change of tactics. The brute had 
suddenly grown submissive, probably because she 
was bewildered by the pain and semi-blindness, 
and in a minute or two Sandy had brought the 
pack to a standstill. The leader lay down at 
once, and, licking her paw, began rubbing her 
eye with it, while Sandy sprang forward to exam- 
ine the injury. 

“Shall we kill her, and put her out of her 
misery ?”’ I asked. 

**No, sir!’ said Sandy, quickly. ‘‘ It’s only 
one eye I hit. She’ll still be better than other 
dogs with two !’’ 

While Sandy, with some rough medicaments 
from his pack (probably seal-fat in some form, 


the Labrador cure-all), was doctoring the 
wound, I went over to the Indian, who had 


again fallen on the ice He was 
emaciated to the last degree. A few drops of 
brandy between his lips revived him; and the 
moment he could sit up he looked anxiously 
around toward a little hillock of ice, ten or 
twelve feet away. To this he waved me eagerly. 
I went at once; and there behind it I found a 
bundle of furs on a tiny hand-sledge. Within 
the bundle lay a sick child, as thin as a skele- 
ton, but still alive and mute and uncomplain- 
ing, like his race. I drew the sled around to 
where the Indian sat, thinking to myself: 
““This poor baby, too, would have been torn 
to pieces, if I had not forced Sandy to blind 
the fiend that leads his team.’’ I felt no com- 
passion for the beast’s eye, I can assure you ! 


in a’ swoon. 


I at once gave the Indian a morsel of meat; 
and then he told me how he had started in from 
the mountains a week before to bring his sick 
child to me, because he had heard that I was a 
great medicine man. But he had himself fallen 
sick by the way, and so had been undble to 
travel as fast as he expected. He had found 
himself at last with just enough food to keep 
the child alive, without leaving anything for him- 
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self. Then starvation had conquered him. 
yelping 


The 
of the dogs had roused him from his 
but when he perceived that it was the 
team of an enemy that was rushing down upon 
him, he gave both the child and himself up for 
lost. 

I could see that the poor wretch still watched 
Sandy with alarm. But Sandy had realized once 
for all that I was master, and he paid no atten- 
tion to his ancient enemy. 


stupor ; 


To make room on 
the commetick for my patients, I now ordered 
Sandy to unload and céché the greater part of his 
stuff, and come back for it after carrying me to 
the end of my journey. 

Then we again got under way. We made no 
such time, however, as we had made before the 
stop. The little white leader would still lead, 
but she was in no mood for lively traveling. 
Karly in the afternoon we halted at a lonely 
Esquimau settlement, where I placed the In- 
dian and child in the care of a Moravian pas- 
tor, to await my return from Red Bay. 

The rest of the journey was accomplished 
without any remarkable incident. It astonished 
me to observe how quickly the dog’s eye healed 
up under Sandy’s treatment. Of course that 
eye was stone blind ; but the indomitable little 
animal was as active and lawless as ever in a 
couple of days, and for Sandy’s sake I was glad 
that no occasion arose to demand the sacrifice of 
the other eye. It amused me to watch the ex- 
tremely careful deference, quite unlike his former 
indulgent semi-familiarity, with which Sandy 
never ceased to treat me after my outburst on 
the commetick. 


‘“ Well!’ said I, as Granger concluded and 
felt in his pocket for a match, ‘‘ you have quite 
convinced me that it is more exciting to travel 
on a Labrador commetick than on an express 
Nevertheless, anyone but a wild mis- 
sionary would, I think, continue to prefer the 
express.” 


train. 
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SCENE IN ACT I. OF * 


NEW PLAYS ON THE 


I.—“* HALF 


THE evolution of comic opera in this country 
has exceeded that of any other form of theatrical 
amusements. Whether this evolution has tended 
towards a healthy growth, or whether the true 
standard of literary, dramatic and musical con- 
sistency has been corrupted by an injurious 
strain the critics Have been discussing for a long 
time. However this may be, the play-patrons 
generally seem to.be well satisfied to accept the 
new order of things and bestow their favor on 
these new, gorgeous and often highly amusing 
performances without caring to consider whether 
they should be classified as comic opera, extrav- 
aganza, operetta or burlesque, pure and simple. 
More than twenty years ago, when Alice Oates 
traveled through the country with a company of 
thirty-five people, performing the French operas 
of Offenbach, and when the Parisian favorite, 
Aimée, visited these shores, comic opera and 
opera bouffé were both novelties here, and the 
public greeted them with delight. The produc- 
tions were comparatively simple ones. . No at- 
tempt was made to excel in scenery or costum- 
ing; they were what the kindly critic would 
call ‘‘adequate,’? and sometimes scarcely that. 
The music was usually well rendered, and the 
traditional ‘‘ stage business’’ of the foreign au- 
thors was rigidly adhered to. The success at- 
tained by these companies soon attracted the at- 
tention of our native managers, and they began 
to enter the field in competition. One of the 
very first and most important changes they en- 


“HALF A KING, 
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\ KING.” 

dleavored to make sin the organization of the 
chorus. Our French visitors, with an interest di- 
rected only to the musical qualities of the chorus- 
singers, often exhibited as young peasants, 


flower girls and irt ladies specimens of ma- 


turity that wer from pleasing. The same 


condition exists to-day in the Paris theatres de- 


voted to comic opera and opera bouffé. The 
writer saw a full-blooded negro girl of most 
generous proportions disporting among the chor- 
isters in ‘‘ Jea Jeannette and Jeanetton,’’ at 
the Bouffés Parisiens, a few summers ago. She 


gO. 
was certainly not there for her beauty ; she had 
no special duty purpose to serve. So inquiry 
was made and information given was that 
ibly good contralto voice. The 
on her without comment, but 
to an American she seemed to have deserted the 


kitchen or the nursery. So much for custom. 


she had a remat 
audience look« 


The employment of young and sightly chorus- 
singers made that branch of the organization 
especially interesting, and opened up to clever 


and ambitious young vocalists an easy means of 


entering upon a stage career which might be- 
come brilliant with promotions and triumphs. 


Those who are well-informed say that fully two- 
thirds of the prominent feminine comic opera 


favorites in this country owe their training to an 
experience in the ranks of the chorus. 

Changes were also made in the manner of 
mounting the operas. More expensive and more 


elaborate scenery was prepared and the costumer 
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was given more liberal chances, which he readily 
embraced by often idealizing many of the cos- 
tumes, until the peasants discarded the woolen 
frocks and sabots and blossomed forth in dainty 
dresses decked with ribbons and with French 
kid slippers of the neatest shape; court ladies 
disdained the tawdry velvet - and - tinsel stock 
gowns made to fit any period and anybody, and 
grew to look like Watteau pictures, while the 
prima donna rose gradually in importance and 
embellishments. This appears to have been the 
‘* golden era’’ of comic opera, as the critics view 
it. Certainly MeCaull’s productions of ‘‘ The 
Queen’s Lace Handkerchief,”’ ‘‘ Falka,’”’ “‘ The 
Princess of Trebezonde,’’ and Gilbert and Sul- 
livan’s splendid performances will always repre- 
sent an ideal standard of artistic skill that will 
never be forgotten. But the prima donna was 
not to reign exclusively. Ko-Ko in ‘‘ The Mi- 
kado,’’ Tremolint in ‘The Princess of Trebe- 
zonde,”’ Prince “La Mascotte, ’’ and 
other parts, afforded the comedian superior op- 
portunities, and the public gladly welcomed him 
to the fore. He has held his ground against all 
odds, and to-day the comedy element of a comic 
opera is a most important consideration. The 
German authors, who have always recognized 


Lorenzo in 


the comedians’ significance, supplied many new 
productions, and the performance of ‘‘ Erminie,”’ 
in which Mr. Francis Wilson made such a re- 
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markable success as the cockney thief, Cadeauz, 
seemed to establish the relative status of the 


prima donna and the comedian thereafter. Mr. 
Wilson’s experience with Colonel McCaull’s 
company, and afterwards in the New York 


Casino company, presented a series of successes 
for the comedian never equaled by any other 
comic opera artist of the day. This may be 
said without any disparagement to his fellow 
artists in the same field, because his association 
with comic opera was for a longer period than 
theirs, and the list of the characters he has 
played embraces the comedy réles in many of 
the most successful productions. For eight years 
he has, with his partner and manager, Mr. A. H. 
Canby, controlled his own company. His ninth 
season began at the Knickerbocker Theatre, New 
York City, on Monday, September 14th. In this 
time his productions have numbered seven— 
namely : ‘‘ The Oolah,’’ Gilbert 
‘The Gondoliers,’? ‘‘The Merry Monarch,”’ 
“The Lion Tamer,’’ a beautiful revival of 
‘*Erminie,’’ ‘‘ The Devil’s Deputy,’’ and last 
season ‘‘ The Chieftain.’’ All of these operas 
have been presented with the most elaborate 
effects, and with an artistic taste in the choice of 
stage accessories, involving a very large outlay of 
money. The opera produced this year is en- 


and Sullivan’s 
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titled ‘‘ Half a King.’’ It is, like nearly all of fall in love with each other, though Pierette, in F 
his previous operas, derived from a French a very charming song, refuses to tell him her f 
source, but most liberally adapted by H. B. name. It is disclosed that Honoré is the son of 
Smith, author of ‘‘ Robin Hood,’’ and several the Duke di -Margaux, who has planned 
other successful works. The score was com- for him a marriage with Lucinde, the daughter of 
posed by Mr. Ludwig Englander, a musician of the Duke cd Roche-Trumeau, ® country noble- j 
high repute. In it Mr. Wilson appears as Tire- man of some wealth, while the Duke de Chateau- 
schappe, a Parisian mountebank. Margaux is | y in debt, even to his family : i 
The first scene of ‘‘ Half a King’’ represents a servants. L , her father and his secretary if 
pleasure-ground in Paris by the side of the River are momentari xpected to arrive by the boat, i 
Seine, with a cabaret in the foreground, at which and they have been advised that they will be a 
the diversions are varied and unrestrained. It is met by the D le Chateau-Margaux and Honoré. | } 
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TO THE PALACE,” 


a favorite resort with the bon vivants at the time Pierette tells 7 happe her adventure and of her 
—about the middle of the eighteenth century. infatuation for J/onoré, and, the mountebank be- 
Naturally, the mountebanks, beggars and ‘‘chey- ing a man of ready resources and wishing to 
aliers of industry’’ congregate there to ply promote her happiness, he forms a plan to dis- 
their vocations. A band of mountebanks arrive, guise himself and JJistigris, welcome the country 
including Tireschappe, their leader; Pierette, a nobleman an is daughter, confine them and 
street singer and his adopted daughter, and Misti- present themselves and Pierette at the home of 
gris, a junior associate who yearns for the love of the Duke de Chateau-Margauz in their places, and 
the young singer. ierettehas an adventure with hasten a marriage between Honoré and Pierette. 
Honoré, a dashing young fellow who has come to The fact that the two dukes have never seen 
the place to gamble and is attacked by several each other promises success for this scheme, 
members of her band with thievish intent, but is which is well carried out so far as the abduction 


released at a word from her. Of course these two and the visit to the ducal palace are concerned. 
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The second act finds them enjoying the hospitality 
of the Duke de Chateau-Margaux, when, to their 
great the real Duke de la Roche- 
Trumean, his daughter and secretary appear, hav- 
ing escaped, 


astonishment, 


sy a rare stroke of good fortune 
Tireschappe and Mistigris see them first, alone, 
and as Tireschappe has brought with him several 
of his vagabond followers disguised as his serv- 
ants, he has thern conducted out of the way for 
a little while. But, at a critical moment, just as 
Pierette enters in bridal dress, Lucinde confronts 
her and upbraids her so justly that Pierette, who is 
really better than her surroundings, is brought to 
realize the enormity of her deception. So she 
determines to renounce HTonoré, go back to the 
old life and accept the hand of the ever-faithful 
Mist igris. 
tumes, and at a dramatic moment they appear, 
and Picrette explains the deception, and, with 
her companions, is ejected from the palace. 


These two assume their original cos- 
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The last scene shows the celebrated ‘‘ Court of 
Miracles,’’ a low quarter of Paris frequented by 
the scum of the city. The wedding of Pierette to 
Mistigris is about to take place in true Bohemian 
fashion. The Duke de 
daughter and secretary have been returned here 
to their prison by the mountebanks, and are sub- 
jected to many indignities. The arrival of the 
police and the Duke de Chateau - Margaux and 
party interrupts the wedding ceremony, and all 
the vagabonds are placed under arrest. 


la Roche - Trumeau, his 


Expla- 
nations follow, during which Tireschappe tells the 
story of Pierette, the foundling, to whose baby- 
clothing there was pinned half of a king of dia- 
monds. This statement deeply affects the Duke 
de la Roche-Trumeau, who produces the other half 
of the card, which fits Tireschappe’s piece exactly, 
and it is discovered that Pierette is his daughter 
by an early attachment. So he settles half his 
fortune upon her; she is betrothed to Honore, 





Lulu Glaser. 


Francis Wilson, 


Peter Lang. 


‘‘ IF I WERE ONLY A KING.’’ 















SCENE IN ACT Il. oF “HALF A KING.”’ 


and immunity is, granted to her mountebank 
companions; while Tireschappe and Mistigris at 
once form a partnership which has the assurance 
of success given by their close connection to the 


nobility of Franc: Lucinde and Simplice then ‘ 
find the way to a union, and, as the good 
fairy stories always end, ‘‘they all live happily 
thereafter.’’ 


NOTES OF PLAYS AND PLAYERS. 


Fanny Davenport will appear in a new Ameri- 
can play next year. 


Maude Adams’s engagement to ‘‘star,’’ under 
Charles Frohman’s direction, was to have begun 
last September, but it was decided to postpone 
the venture for a year. Arthur Byron, who is 
now with the Drew company, it is said, will be 
her leading actor. 


‘‘ Lost, Strayed or Stolen,’’ at the Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, is still drawing famously. It is 
the story of the mysterious disappearance of a 
baby, the distracted father’s search, and the final 
recovery of the baby. The play abounds in 
comic situations, and the fun is kept up through- 
out the piece. One of the prettiest features is the 
nurse-girl dance in the fourth act, in which Miss 
Emma Janvier, Miss Sue Meade and Miss Irene 
Verona engage. 


De Wolf Hopper’s new comic opera, ‘' Kl Cap- 
itan,’’ is greeted by crowded houses wherever it 
appears. Its catchy numbers and__ stirring 
marches by Sousa are repeatedly encored. The 
company is exceptionally good. The acting of 


Nell Bergen, 
and effective 


ew prima donna, is graceful 
nd Edna Wallace Hopper is more 


charming than ever. The others who have made 
favorable impre ssions are Alfred Klein, Edmund 
Stanley, Thomas Guise, John Parr and Louis 
Shrader. The stage settings are handsome, and 


the scenery ai ostumes all that could be de- 


sired. J 


‘The Geis! the Japanese musical comedy, 
has scored as great a success at Daly’s in New 
York as it did in London. The scene is laid 
in the land of the Mikado, and the surround- 
ings and costumes—the latter being remarkably 
pretty—are, of course, Oriental. There are good 
voices, and s very light, pretty songs, par- 
ticularly the kissing duet, and ‘‘ The Interfering 
Parrot.’ Dorothy Morton, who has a ciear, 
sweet voice, makes an attractive geisha, Miss 
Violet Lloyd stranger to New York audi- 
ences, acts with much freshness, humor and 
grace, and has jumped into immediate popu- 
larity. The | f the Chinaman is cleverly 
played by Mr. William Sampson. His ‘‘ make- 
up’’ is splendid, and he has considerable humor- 
ous talent. 
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MANY SIDES. 


TIM MURPHY AND HIS VARIOUS CHARACTERS. 


Tim Murpny has made one of the startling 
successes of the season. In this day of special- 
ists, versatility is rare and refreshing, and this 
young actor is possessed of it to a remarkable 
degree. In one evening he portrays many well- 
defined and utterly different characters, ranging 
from light eccentric comedy to intense and force- 
ful tragedy. This is all the more astonishing, 
when it is known that Mr. Murphy has made an 
enviable reputation as a one-part actor, his Mad- 
erick Brander ranking among the great characters 
of the American stage. I asked Mr. Murphy if 
he did not feel some 
regret at parting with 
the sturdy old Texan 
after being comrades 
for so many years. He 
looked at me in aston- 
ishment. ‘‘ Why, my 
dear fellow,’’ he said, 
‘“‘the very character 
that helped me into 
prominence hung 
around my neck like 
a loadstone, and 
threatened to drag me 
down to oblivion, for 
death must come to 
everything sooner or 
later, even the char- 
acters of the stage. 
For four years I have 
longed to create some- 
thing new. I have 
been studying the old 
English comedies, the 
great artists of our 
day, reading history 
and Shakespeare, with 
ambition burning and seething in my heart, and 
panting for greén fields and pastures new ; but 
I was chained to that old man. If I spoke 
of trying something different, my friends would 
shake their heads and say : 


MR. TIM 


‘Let well enough 
alone ; shoemaker, stick to your last ;’ until, in 
desperation, I determined to cut loose from old 
ties—to jump, and jump high, if I broke my 
neck in the attempt. Oh !’’ he added, stretching 
his long arms and giving a sigh of relief, ‘‘ you 
don’t know how good it is to play fifteen men in 
one night, after playing one man for six years.”’ 





Mr. Murphy’s work in ‘‘Sir Henry Hypno- 
tized’’ is a wonderful achievement. He imper- 
sonates many of our greatest actors in their most 
successful réles, choosing always the most diffi- 
cult and interesting situation of the play from 
which the character is taken, giving the actof’s 
style of humor, voice, gestures, even facial ex- 
pression, with startling fidelity ; and this is all 
accomplished without the aid of beard, false 
noses or any other theatrical device, but by the 
mobility of his facial muscles alone. The one of 
Irving, perhaps, is the most startling of them all, 
the tense muscles, the 
strained, uncanny 
voice, the wide, horror- 
stricken eyes, being a 
marvelously close 
copy of the great tra- 
gedian. 

There is nothing 


truer than the old 
saying, ‘‘Actors are 
born, not made.’’ In- 


deed, this may be said 
of all forms of genius. 
It is curious, in study- 
ing the biographies of 
men who have made 
themselves remark- 
able, how their one 
great talent, in spite 
of discouragement, of 
opposition, of envi- 
ronment, overcomes 
all obstacles and gains 
recognition. It has 
been said that a talent, 
if very strong, seems 
to the man 
rather than the man possessing the talent ; and, 
as far as Mr. Murphy is concerned, this certainly 
seems to be true. He was originally intended 
for an artist, and at an 5 ton age his sketches 
and portraits were so unusually clever that his 
father determined to send him to Italy for a 
number of years. 


MURPHY. 


] JOSSCSS 


However, pecuniary losses 
made this impossible, and young Tim was thrown 
upon his own resources. He found a place in 
the Patent Office at Washington, and started in 
with boyish enthusiasm. But the spirit of com- 
edy was too strong within him. Every drawing 
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he made came out with a caricature of some 
prominent statesman—Grover Cleveland follow- 
ing the latest plow, or James G. Blaine turning 
a new washing-machine. The head of the de- 
partment failed to appreciate Tim’s humor in 
this respect, consequently the boy lost his place. 
He then became a fresco-painter, and rose rap- 
idly. In fact, he was one of the artists who dec- 
orated the East Room of the White House. 

Mr. Murphy was then seventeen years of age, 
and had never been inside of a theatre. One 


) 
It was the turning point of 
The stage-fever seized him in all its 

He was extremely devoted to his 
mother, and rushed home to tell her of the new 
and beautiful world that had opened up to him. 
After that night every cent he could save was 
spent on the theatre. As he could not induce her 
to accompany him, he would come home and 
act the plays for her, she by turns being an 
unwilling Juliet, Fedora or Musette, as the case 
might be. Gradually he enlarged his audiences 
to his fellow painters, then to local entertain- 
ments, until he aroused a great deal of comment 
by his astonishingly faithful imitations. Finally 
one day, when the fever was burning with un- 


night he concluded, by way of experiment, t 
go and see Lotta. 
his life. 

intensity. 


usual fierceness, he threw away paints and 
brushes and rushed to his home. 

‘* Ma,’’ he said, ‘‘I can’t stand it; I am going 
to New York. I am going on the stage.’’ 

His mother was horrified. She tried to dis- 
suade him, to show him the folly of throwing up 
a good position for an uncertainty. He knew it 
was a useless attempt to explain to her that 
something within him which pulled and tugged in 
spite of himself—that something, beyond and 
outside of all money consideration ; so instead, 
he tried to persuade her. 

‘“Ma, some of those actors get all the way 
from thirty dollars to one hundred dollars a 
week.”’ 

His younger brother was listening to the con- 
versation with round, startled eyes, but when he 
heard the last remark he gave vent to his feel- 
ings in a tone of biting contempt. 

‘“Hugh,’’ he said, ‘‘ you’ll never see the day 
you'll make thirty dollars a week !”’ 

Tim took no notice of this crushing remark, 
but with his mother’s hand in both of his trem- 
bling ones he begged, ‘‘ Ma, say yes ; say yes. | 
must go.’’ And with a heart full of misgivings 
she gave her consent. Almost before the words 
were past her lips, he had dashed off to get 
ready. That night found him on his way to 
New York, his heart beating high with courage 
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MISS DOROTHY SHERROD, 


and enthusiasm. At last he was going on the 
stage. But it is much easier to say, ‘‘I am go- 
ing on the stage,’ than it is to go on. He 
rented a small room and started on his search 
for employment. Considering the great number 
of theatric 


few vacancies 


companies, there seemed to be very 

The managers would look at his 
pale, earnest face, his tall, slim, boyish figure, 
and say with one accord, as if they were in 
league to destroy a young fellow’s hopes, ‘‘ Go 
home, young maif; go home to your mother.”’ 


He would turn from them with a big lump in 


his throat, but with determination unshaken. 
Time passed and he became known to the 
veterans on the Rialto. They would smile cov- 


ertly as tl oung aspirant walked forlornly to 
He had but one friend, 


Jimmie, who was rewing in the same 


and from ~ odgings. 
Jimmie 


boat with himself, only Jimmie’s money had 


given out rago. Tim’s capital was fast disap- 
pearing, a nally, a day came when it was all 
gone. He and Jimmie were walking on a side 


street discussing ways and means. The prospect 


for dinner was a very airy one, as neither of 
them had ent left. Indeed, the inner-man 
was already beginning to make itself felt, 
when they passed a little restaurant just being 


finished. The window was filled with every- 
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thing to tempt a human palate, and these two 
forlorn young fellows stopped to gaze upon the 
alluring array within. 

Finally, after a few moments of silent admira- 
tion, Jimmie said, in a voice full of pathos: 
‘‘Tim, isn’t that a beautiful pie in the north- 
west corner?’ 

Tim’s face lit up with enthusiasm. ‘‘ Jimmie, 
I am going to have that pie,’’ he said, and start- 
ed for the door. 

Jimmie seized his-arm frantically. ‘‘ Tim, don’t 
do anything rash !’’ he gasped ; but Tim pushed 
on straight up to the stern-looking proprietor. 

‘*Wouldn’t you like 
a beautiful sign on 
your show-window ?”’ 
he said. 

‘© No, I wouldn't!’ 
the proprietor replied, 
shortly. 

Tim fixed his hyp- 
notic blue eyes on him, 
and commenced to rea- 
son and argue in his 
most engaging manner, 
finally passing over to 
him an exquisite little 
sketch he had been 
making as he talked. 
It caught the proprie- 
tor’s fancy, and the 
bargain was agreed 
upon. They were to 
take half their pay in 
board, and so they im- 
mediately sat down 
and called for the pie 
in the northwest cor- 
ner. Every morning, 
bright and early, they 
were at the restaurant. 
The pies and cakes and 
baked beans were removed from the front window, 
and the young actor supplied their place, working 
away with a will; but the veterans of the Rialto 


missed them from 


their accustomed haunts. 


They caught sight of them several times going 


around a certain corner, with purpose written on 
their gladsome faces. The actors wondered. One 
less indolent than the rest followed to discover 
the meaning of it. When he caught sight of Tim 
in his conspicuous position, he rushed back to 
inform his colleagues. 

more than a hundred 
front of the restaurant. 
lighted. 


In less than ten minutes 
actors were crowded in 

The proprietor was de- 
He thought his house had created a 


MISS DOROTHY SHERROD, 
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sensation ; but Tim understood the true centre 
of attraction, and was utterly miserable. 

But all things come to an end sooner or later. 
The job was finished and the money paid them, 
and they went away rejoicing, to begin again 
their search for employment. One night Tim 
managed to get behind the scenes and speak to a 
popular star then playing in New York. After 
hearing his story the actor said : ‘‘ Wait there in 
the wings—I will see what I can do for you.”’ 
As Tim stood patiently, first on one foot and 
then on the other, he gazed with intense curiosity 
at the actors around him—favored mortals who 

actually possessed en- 
gagements. It was not 
astonishing that they 
all wore- a look of in- 
tense enjoyment — an 
air of expectancy, as 
if something deli- 
ciously funny was 
going to happen. Their 
low conversations, bub- 
bling over with laugh- 
ter, he imagined was 
their habitual manner, 
and he was absorbed 
in watching them 
when suddenly he felt 
two strong hands give 
him a powerful shove, 
and a voice in his ear 
said: ‘‘There’s your 
chance; go on and 
make a hit.’’ 

He gave one amazed 
glance behind him and 
saw the entrance was 
crowded with actors 
waiting to guy the raw 
boy ; then turned to 
the sea of expectant, 
faces before him. He 
his street clothes, unannounced, and 
without a second for preparation. He knew 
it was done as a joke, but he knew also that 
it was his opportunity; and with a strong 
effort he gathered himself ahd went at it. In 
five minutes he had the crowded house at his 
mercy. They laughed and cried with him, and 
when finally there rolled from this slim young 
lad the deep, tragic tones of John McCullough, 
the house rose en masse and applauded him to 
the echo. Three times the star came on the 
stage to continue the performance, and each time 
was driven back by the applause of the crowd. 


if somewhat astonished, 


was in 
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Finally Tim came off, his heart bursting with 
gratitude and triumph. He left his address with 
the star and went home confidently expecting to 
be engaged, but, to his bitter disappointment, 
days went by and he heard nothing from it. 


As Lawrence Barrett 
As John T. Raymond As Henr 





As Stuart Robson 
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Tim was t] ing of home, of the bright fire in 
the sitting-room, of his father and mother, 
and he was There was a 
t due, and he had one hand in 
his pocket I ering lovingly his last seventy 


g very lonely. 
week’s root 





wseph Jefferson. 
ry Irving. \s Sol Smith Russell. 


SOME OF MR. MURPHY’S IMPERSO? 


He was standing alone one evening on Union 
Square ; Jimmie had given up the fight and gone 
home to his people. 
street lamps were popping out one by one, a faint 
glimmer through the swiftly flying snow, and 


It was almost dark. The 


cents. H ; debating whether it would be 
better to « l 
to save 


ell and go hungry afterward, or 
his riches for breakfast, when a 
his elbow said, ‘‘ Boss, I am very 


hungry ; can you help me?’ 


pitiful voi 
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Tim saw the want in the man’s face and 
pulled out half of his beloved seventy cents. 
‘¢There,’’ he said, ‘‘ lam not very well off myself, 
but I’ll divide with you,’ and, turning quickly, 
he went through the snowy streets to his room, 
concluding that he would not dine that day after 
all. As he lighted the gas and turned to close the 
door, he Saw the familiar vellow envelope of a 
telegram lying at his feet. His heart contracted 
with fear ; he thought of his home people and 


tore it open with trembling fingers. It read : 


““T saw your performance last Thursday. 
you three weeks’ engagement. 


Can offer 
Tony Pastor.”’ 
At last, at last it had come! The looked for— 
longed for—engagement, and there ended Tim’s 
troubles for For, in that three 
weeks, he made a metropolitan reputation, his sal- 
ary jumping up and up, press and public uniting 
in his praises. Success seemed to turn his head. 


many a day. 


He threw his money away like water, and, as his 
salary grew, his extravagances grew. 
he lived a 


For two 


years reckless Bohemian existence, 


until one morning he woke up to things and 
‘You 
‘What has be- 
Where are your ideas 


looked his inner-man squarely in the face. 
are a fool!’ he said to himself. 
come of your ambition ? 
of art? What good is your life to anyone?’ 
And he went out to find and tell his troubles to 
a priest. 

Before the day was over, he had signed a 
pledge for five years, and then, with renewed 
energy, he threw himself heart and soul into his 
studies. Success has rewarded his efforts, and his 
work to-day shows the wonderful impress made by 
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culture and thought and the refining and enno- 
bling influence of self-control. Besides his ‘* Sir 
Henry Hypnotized,’’ he has in ‘‘Old Innocence ” 
a charming comedy of sunshine, replete with deli- 
It is a story full of 
human nature, and leaves behind it a feeling of 


cate satire and pure fun. 


tenderness to the world in general. 
Mr. Murphy’s company is an excellent one, 
His lead- 


ing support, Dorothy Sherrod, whose picture is 


carefully chosen in every particular. 


reproduced here, is not only a pretty figure on 


the stage, but an actress of grace and _intelli- 
gence. Combined with a delicate sense of, hu- 


mor, she has that air of gentle refinement and 
good breeding that is hers by right of inherit- 
ance, as she comes of an old and distinguished 
Southern family. She is a great-niece of Dolly 
Paine, wife of President Madison, and a connec- 
tion of Sam Houston and Patrick Henry, both 
heroes of the South, but she has never claimed 
recognition as a society woman, but worked ear- 
nestly upon her own 
Augustin Daly. 


merits, beginning with 
From there she went to Charles 
Hoyt, being one of the most successful Bossys 
who ever essayed that difficult and charming 
role. 

Mr. Murphy’s care, however, does not stop 
with the selection of his company, but extends 
to the smallest touches of stage setting; from 
the golden sunshine that pours through the 
lace-curtained windows, to the canary bird in its 
gilded cage and the profusion of fresh flowers 
that brighten the stage, everything comes under 
his watchful and artistic eye, resulting in a 
fresh and dainty performance in every detail. 


COMPENSATION. 


By MAUDE 


‘MORRISON 


HUEY. 


RvuGGep and gaunt, the oak, shorn of its wealth 

Of rich green foliage, that in days of bloom 
Threw deepest shadow o’er the shade-flecked wood, 

Lifts sinewy arms, dun-brown, to skies of gloom, 
And battles bravely with the wintry wind. 

Low at its feet a tender ivy twines 


Its clamberous length, and blushingly enwraps 


The shivering undraped form with clinging vines. 
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THE BATTLE ABBEY OF THE SOUTH. 


EP By VARINA ANNI 
a . ‘ 

48 EARLY thirty vears ago a 
or PR . 
man wandered into the 
Ss city of New York LHe 
% wasa medium-sized, spare 
We) built fellow, whose keen 





face and blue eyes marked 
him as a personality in 
spite of his poor dress 
He was wayworn and war-weary, for it had 
not been many months since he rode to his 
last charge with Rosser’s Black-Horse Cavalry, 
and acquitted himself in such a fashion that he 
attracted the attention of his commander, even 
among the band of soldiers whose every private 
was a hero. It may be fairly said that, if every 
soldier of France carried a marshal’s baton in 
his wallet, every Confederate private had a hero’s 
laurels hidden in his haversack. 

It was one of these heroes, still deafened by 
the crash of battle, who had picked up the 
burden of his broken life and come to New 
York to make his fortune or be marred by cir- 
cumstances 

This man did not belong to the landed aris 
tocracy of the South; his had been a_ practical 
life and had been lived in an atmosphere of 
hard labor, but for all that, ideals of patriotism 
and liberty burnt as brightly within him as in 
the hearts of those great gentlemen who had 
more to lose. Although Mr. Rouss was only a 
private, he had staked his all in the cause of 
State rights and lost it along with the army of 
comrades for which he cherished an abiding de- 
votion. 

There was never a war fought for liberty in 
which all the contestants were silk - stockings, 
and the Confederacy was no exception to the 
rule. Charles B. Rouss was, and is, a person 
of distinct individuality, and this personal equa- 
tion he introduced into his business life with 
marked success, and, thus aided by originality, 
added to strict honesty, he triumphantly met 
the difficulties of making a living in a great city 
where he was both unknown and destitute of 
capital. 

A peculiarity in this great mart where the 
old soldier rules is, that it is sufficient for any 
young fellow to prove to Mr. Rouss that he 
comes from Winchester, Va., and he is at once 
assured of a fair chance to earn his living; in- 
deed, Mr. Rouss’s love for his old home is so 


JEFFERSON IS 


great that h is given its name to one of his 
children. 

It would 
one to set di 


ong and honorable roll were 
the names of the Southern boys 


that Mr. Rouss has helped over rough places ; 
some of ther now themselves rich men ; but 
woe unto t malingering lad who thinks to 
make his birthplace a cloak for his ineompe- 


tence—he is kly reminded that it is an op- 


portunity to his living, not a living that the 


old cavalryman offers, and Nemesis overtakes 
the sluggard short order. 
However, after all, these young fellows to 


whom he ext d his timely help were only 


the sons of old comrades—the generation 
r the heroes with whom he had 
fought side by sick 
ous efforts 

thoughts of t 
fondly to the 
who had died 


which came 
and asisoon as his strenu- 
gan to bear a golden harvest, the 
Confederate cavalryman turned 
emories and the graves of those 
defence of their Constitutional 
liberties. 
The first his many services to the ‘‘ Lost 
Cause’’ was fencing in and _ beautifying of 
the Confederate burying- ground, near Win- 
chester ; to be sure, this was not a heavy tax 
upon the purse of the millionaire, but how 
iires are there who think at all of 
the neglected dead ? 
Since then Mi 


many million 


Rouss has been more than gen- 
ny organizations for the relief of 
disabled Confederate veterans, and though, with 
increasing vears and overwork, blindness fell 


erous to the 


upon him, his own misfortune only seemed to 

broaden the gates of his charity for others. 
Perhaps it was the constant calls upon him 

made by those brave wrecks who had borne up 


under pain, poverty and defeat for thirty years ; 
light of his own eyes darkened, 
ind its fierce glory burned more 


brightly before his memory. 


perhaps, as tl 
the dead past 
Whatever engen- 
dered it, Mr. Rouss has conceived the idea of 
building su 1. temple to the glory of the 
Southern soldiers as shall serve as a monument 
for all time 

No one knows better than Mr. Rouss that the 
Southern people are not a writing people, and 
that the records of their deeds of valor and their 


stoicism under 
or lost, for the 
the documents « 


hardship are fast being forgotten 
lack of some ‘specific place where 


ould be préserved. 


; 
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In an age of printing, he who prints most 
makes out the best case before the historical jury 
of the future; and so, recognizing the import- 
ance of collecting data from which a cooler age 
an write the annals of the Confederate struggle, 
there have been a good many scattered attempts 
throughout the South to establish local reposi- 
tories for the papers and mementoes relating to 
the war of ’61-65. 

The roll-call yearly demonstrates a dwindling 
in the ranks of those who fought the good fight 
and lived to tell the tale, and the support of the 
various museums has become burdensome upon 
the slender purses of many of the veterans. 
There is therefore an apparent necessity for cen- 
tralizing the efforts of the scattered remnant, so 
that the preservation of the united collections 
may be at once the duty and the privilege of the 
whole young South. The idea of a great Confed- 
erate museum was first embodied in a letter writ- 
ten by Mr. Rouss in 1894, where, after stating 
the reasons for its advisability, he sketches a gen- 
eral plan of procedure, in which he suggests that 
the institution be carried on after the manner of 
a joint stock company, with shares of the value 
of $10 each, so all could participate, and the ad- 
ministration to be vested in seven or nine of the 
surviving Confederate officers of highest rank. 

So many enthusiastic responses came from the 
Confederate camps that in December he sup- 
plemented his first by a longer and fuller ex- 
planation of his plans. The dominant idea 
throughout was to make the memorial building 
essentially a donation of the Southern people, 
and not the result of the generosity of a 
rich men. 


few 
In pursuance of this view, the sub- 
scription price, which was to place the name of 
the donor upon the roll of Battle Abbey, was re- 
duced from ten dollars to one dollar. However, 
it was not until the reunion in Houstom in 
May, 1895, that Mr. Rouss’s own intention was 
made clear. At that time he pledged himself to 
give a hundred thousand dollars—half the sum 
estimated as necessary for the building and main- 
tenance of the hall—if the other half could be 
raised by subscription from ex-Confederates and 
their friends. 

This offer was received with great enthusiasm, 
and the huge army of veterans packed in the 
auditorium shouted an assent that pledged them 
to the subscription of the hundred thousand dol- 
lars that the museum still required. 

. It was estimated that $50,000 would be col- 
lected from the fifty thousand members of Con- 
federate camps, that $25,000 could be expected 
from the veterans unattached to any organiza- 


ABBEY 





OF THE SOUTH. 

tion, and that the remaining sum would either 
be subscribed by the larger cities in the South, 
or that the filling up of the deficit might be 
intrusted to the ladies’ auxiliary, upon whose 
energy and self-abnegation no patriotic enterprise 
ever called in vain. 

The plans of the organization were confided 
to the hands of a committee composed of mem- 
bers chosen to represent every Southern State 
and division of the Confederate veterans’ organi- 
zations. These gentlemen met in council at 
Atlanta early in October, 1895. It was an au- 
gust body, composed of men who had ‘‘ done 
some service to the State,’’ both military and 
civil. There were generals and judges, politi- 
cians and business men among them, all of them 
ready and anxious to give the best of their time 
and thoughts to the purpose they had at heart. 

Captain J. H. Carter, of Virginia, was chosen 
chairman, and they soon set to work dividing up 
the main body into sub-committees intrusted 
with the consideration of the various branches of 
the plan. 

A system of receipts for subscription, resemb- 
ling very much the ordinary bank-book, was de- 
cided upon, and it was provided that, in future, 
there should be certificates of membership in 
Battle Abbey given to every holder of such a 
voucher. A permanent office was appointed in 
New Orleans ; regulations for the deposit of 
funds were adopted, and a charter was‘drawn up 
for ratification at the next meeting of the United 
Confederate Veterans at Richmond, in 
1896. 

But, in spite of all the work the committee 
acccmplished, and they certainly succeeded in 
fulfilling a great many tasks in a phenominally 
short time, they were unable to decide upon any 
definite site for the Abbey. Already, during 
their second day’s sitting, this subject came 


June, 


under discussion, for the eager delegates from 
different places waited impatiently to set their 


claims before the committee, each inwardly 
assured that his argument would be convine- 
ing. 


Strange to say, it was a Southern woman who 
was first permitted to plead her cause. She was 
living in Washington, an{l suggested the capital 
as the proper place for the repository of Southern 
records. Her charitable services to the Confed- 
erate veterans have been great, and it is said that 
Miss Lillian Pike stated her case most eloquently 
in council, in which she was ably supported by 


Captain Hickey. They contended that the glory 


of Southern prowess was equally the property of 
all sections of the country, and should therefore 
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be commemorated in the National capital. Judge 
W. L. Calhoun and General Evans spoke for 
beautiful Atlanta. They thought that a city 
which had suffered so cruelly by the war, and 
recovered so superbly, was entitled to be adorned 
by the Southern memorial abbey. Judge Mad- 
dox and Colonel Felden supported their plea, 
the latter urging, as an additional reason, the 
central location and easy facilities of communi- 
cation which Atlanta offers. Colonel Wood spoke 
for New Orleans. The cause of Richmond, the 
old capital of the Confederacy, was intrusted to 
Colonel Car) 

Both these cities had alike bled for the Con- 
federacy, and suffered for their faith during th 
period of reconstruction. Both 





it had echoed t! 
of the men wl 
As has been 
Atlanta came t 
Battle Abbey, 


efforts to assist tl 


tween the subs 
he. Nobly hay 
to this call. I 
have been orga 
writing to th 

gencies, and offs 
Confederate Gov 
ets to increase t] 


e clanking spurs and deep tones 


made history thirty years ago. 


said, the committee which sat in 


no decision as to the location of 


ut they did make an appeal to 
the women of the 


South to put forth their utmost 
e board in filling the gap be- 
iption as it was and as it should 
the Southern women responded 
every town and hamlet they 


izing all sorts of entertainments, 
press, denying themselves indul- 
ring up again, as they did for the 
ernment in its need, their trink- 


fund. 


Even the old enemies of the 


of them had given birth to brave ; = South must recognize the in- 
men who fought and died in the a herent nobility in this disinter- 
cause of Constitutional liberty, — =} ested patriotism. To us, the 
and both of them had already , i children of the men who fought, 
established permanent reposito- | and the women who suffered for 
ries for the rel- : : the lost cause, 
ics and records =; there is added 
of the past. : “* u 4 a sentiment of 
In New Or- a a 3 i personal pride 
leans the beau- ; eet } ‘au in the near 
: ~ eo _— i fade 
tiful fire- i i ‘ pt prospect of a 
proof Memo- / lasting memo- 
is all, ad- - ig ose 
rial H — rial to those 
joining the whose unas- 
Howard Li- . - Wis suming merit 
brary, is filled with a valuable ~ f i } might otherwise sink unhon- 
collection of papers and me- f ' ored into oblivion. 
mentoes of all kinds, and in  . In Battle Abbey the descend- 
Richmond the ladies have re- a ants of our heroes may stand 
cently acquired the noble old eee under the tattered flags that 
Brockenborough mansion, the represent prodigies of valor, 


‘White House’’ of the Con- 
federacy. 

Here, where the videttes used 
to ride up breathless with dispatches in the “* gray 
of the morning,’’ where stately Lee and great- 
hearted Stonewall Jackson went in and out on 
their business with the President, the women of 
Richmond established a Confederate museum. 

The old house has seen many vicissitudes, and 
has changed sides like the veriest turncoat ; for, 
after the fall of Richmond, it sheltered General 
Ord and his staff as safely as it had watched over 
beautiful Mary Randolph, whose gentle ghost is 
said to haunt its halls, and it was as hospitable 
to the bluecoats as it had formerly been to the 
President of the Confederates. Then, when in 
old age, like many another decayed gentlewoman, 


it took to keeping school, it resounded as merrily 
to the patter of childish feet and treble voices as 
Vol. XLIL, No. 6—47. 


handle the home-made uni- 
fortis in which so many prayers 
were set with the stitches, and 
from the memories of the courage and stoicism of 
their ancestors there will descend upon the young 
South the blessing of a fixed principle that will 
keep these children’s ears attuned to the old high 
strains of patriotism and self-abnegation, even 
amidst the clatter of new factories and the fierce 


GROUND PLAN FOR BATTLE ABBEY, SUBMITTED 
BY COLONEL A. 


G. DICKINSON, 


struggles of commercial life. Every republic is a 
government founded on abstract theories, and 
demands idealism as a first requisite from her 


citizens ; it is therefore no stretch of the word’s 


significance when such a memorial is appro- 


priately called 
is, indeed, to b 
expression of 


\bbey, for the proposed temple 


devoted to the cult of the highest 
itizenship given by a people ; for 


greater patriotism hath no man than that he give 
his life for Constitutional liberty. 
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By AUGUSTINE JAQUELIN SMITII,. 


Ir is a beneficent as well as an irrepressible 
sentiment that has prompted mankind in all 
ages to honor those who have performed great 
deeds. It keeps the standards of excellence ever 
in view and stimulates to ennobling effort, which 
seeks still higher achievement. Nowhere has this 
feeling been more strikingly manifested than in 
our own where both Northland and 
Southland are so rich in illustrious actors and 
marvelous achieve- 
ment in every de- 
partment of life’s 
activities, whether in 
the tented field, 
along the paths of 
science and art, or in 
the busy marts of 
commerce. 

The time was when 
only the soldier or 
the warrior-states- 
man and orator could 
obtain a niche in the 
pantheon of the peo- 
ple’s deified; but 
when the sword had 
ceased to captivate, 
in the presence of the 
more assertive and 
potential, moral and 
intellectual forces, 
nineteenth - century 
civilization became 
the mighty product, 
and its heroes are 
presented all along 
the paths of awak- 
ened energies that 
had been sleeping like a giant amidst an envi- 
ronment of 


country, 


marvelous possibilities which the 
persistent blindness of past ages failed to grasp. 
In America Plymouth and Jamestown contained 
the germs of forces which, having thrown off the 
yoke of a moral and intellectual bondage that had 
stifled freedom of action, proclaimed in the New 
World those great principles of personal liberty 
which put it in the power of every individual to 
make a hero of himself under a government ‘‘ by 
the people, of the people, for the people.’’ 





In the patriotic struggle which gained this 
great boon for humanity, the South, with Vir- 
ginia in the lead, contributed its full share of 
leadership, both in the civil and military depart- 
ments. The pen, brush and chisel have been 
prolific in the production of these cherished he- 
roes selected from among her distinguished sol- 
(liers, statesmen and scholars. Let us, in the 
same spirit of commendable pride, contemplate 

the career of one of 
‘her sons born of a 

later, but not a less 
heroic environment, 
who, although pos- 
sessing character- 
istics that might have 
made him eminent 
in either of these 
fields, pre- 
sented as a product 


is yet 


of the great com- 
mercial forces of his 
surroundings. It is 
proposed to add to 
the roll of Southern 
heroes the name of 
Charles B. 


one 


Rouss, 
known 
and honored in the 
great city of which 


who is 


he is a valued citi- 
well as 
throughout the 
length and breadth 
of our country for his 
commercial fame and 
munificent benefac- 
tions. Is there one 
to be found in the Southland who will object to 
viving this philanthropist, born on her soil and 
sympathetic with all tha{she holds sacred, a place 
in the pantheon of the Southern heart, where dwell 


zen, as 


CHARLES B. ROUSS, 


in precious memory those honored ones who are 
to be forever known as her sacred hero-treasures? 
The day has come when he who, having unlocked 
Nature’s hidden treasures has added a new fact 
to science and created-a new industry for honest 
labor, is greater than he who discovers a conti- 
nent or taketh a city. Nor is he less honored 
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who, like Charles B. Rouss, mobilizing the great 
commercial forces which vitalize the industrial 
activities of mankind, strives to expand the field 
in which the honest toiler, receiving a just re- 
ward, gladdens a happy home with cheer and 
comfort. How much more noble this aspiration 
than that unhallowed ambition which would 
rather see the happy son of toil allured to the 
tented field to serve the ends of passion, and 
who, having been’ ‘slain at his post of duty,”’ 
is returned—poor recompense for a human life 

‘Sa noble sacrifice,’’ ‘‘a dead hero,” borne across 
the threshold of a broken home to satisfy, per- 
haps, the lust of human pride 
which sought imperial power 
that it might rather the more en- 
slave than ease the people’s bur- 
dens ; and yet, for this a hero’s 
place has been sought and won 
in other times. They are to 
be found in bronze and mar- 
ble and upon canvas all along 
the centuries. He whom it is 
proposed to place among the 
treasured jewels of the South- 
land is the representative of 
that civilization which cher- 
ishes the arts and methods of 
peace. His tireless energies 
have found expression along 
the lines of effort which give 
honest labor, 


employment t 
and recompense the toil which 
makes the homes in which 
dwell the happy workers who MR. 


make the loyal « ns that support a free and 
honored government He has lived within an 
environment of lustrial opportunity whose 
greatest possibilit only realized under con- 


ditions where pers ntegrity was a cardinal 


factor, the recognition of moral obligation an 
essential requisit | where opportunity for 
heart-work as wi s head-work was present to 
stir the man of soul to noble action. 
Charles B. Rouss was born in 1836 at Wood- 
berry, Frederick County, Md., about thirty miles 
from Baltimore. His father removed to Virginia 
in 1841, selecting Runnev Meade, a beautiful 
estate in Berkley County, as his home. In 1846, 
at ten years ol Charles was sent to Win- 
chester, about tw miles distant, to school, 


where he spent s years at the academy, an 


id institution of evrade, where, under teach- 


ers of highest scholarship, he received an excel- 


lent English education, besides studying Latin, 
Greek, French German, and was known at 
school as the on f all the boys with whom the 
competition for head place in the class had to be 
contested. It soon became apparent that Charles 
was not destined to become the victim of eduea- 
tional exactions h fettered an active brain 
and self-reliant ture that longed to be wrest- 


ling with the in r business activities of life. 


Practical always iewing things, even as a 
youth, he mac s mind that if active busi- 
ness was to be his -work the sooner he éom- 
menced it the bett so turning a deaf ear to his 
father’s suggestions that he should adopt the life 


of a farmer, considering such a life as both too 





ROUSS, HIS FATHER, SON AND TWO BROTHERS, 


{ 
| 


ad 
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ROUSS., 

slow and too unremunerative, he determined to 
become a merchant, and at the age of fifteen he 
obtained employment in the store of Mr. Jacob 
Senseny, one of Winchester’s most prominent 
and prosperous merchants. This gentleman 
had, when a young man, been offered a part- 
nership by George Peabody, who was then con- 
ducting a drygoods business at Georgetown, 
1). C., and who became subsequently the great 
London banker and philanthropist. Young 
touss was fortunate in the selection of his mer- 
cantile teacher, for Mr. Senseny was not ,only a 
highly intelligent and well-informed business 
man, but a good disciplinarian ; and then he al- 
ways carried a large and varied stock of goods, 
which furnished opportunity for a widely ex- 
tended knowledge of merchandise. He’ com- 
menced on a salary of one dollar per week, which 
was increased from time to time. At the end of 
three years, or at the age of eighteen, he started 
in business for himself with five hundred dollars, 
the accumulations of his savings during that time. 
The writer well remembers this part of his career 
and the astonishment of everyone at the remark- 
able self-reliance which had enabled a lad not yet 
out of his teens to undertake the responsibili- 
ties that belonged to men of age and experience ; 
yet even then the prediction was general that 
the active, industrious, accommodating youth, 
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who seemed to be familiar with every detail of 
the business and to be equal to the discharge of 
any duty and requirement at the Senseny store, 
would surely prove a great success, Nor was it 
long before the old veterans in business had_ be- 
come aroused to a sense of danger to their in- 
terests and were wondering what were the meth- 
ods by which this young Napoleon was invading 
triumphantly the territory which they had held 
so long without a rival. The wonder, however, 
ceased not, but public astonishment increased at 
the rapid expansion of the business of the new 
enterprise, and when the war began it found the 
young merchant occupying the largest business 
house in the town, and with sixty thousand dol- 
lars as the net earnings of the previous six years’ 
work, which was only brought to a close by his 
active participation in the Confederate cause a 
few months thereafter. 

One of the closing acts of his career at this 
time, the fall of 1861, and which is at this day 
an oft’-told story in the Shenandoah Valley, 
startled the community and illustrates that self- 
sacrificing trait which has since shown itself in 
so many deeds of noble generosity. The ex- 
orbitant price demanded for the necessary article 
of salt having attracted the attention of Mr. 
Rouss, he dispatched an agent to the salt-works 
in Southwest Virginia—the lines of transporta- 
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tion being closed at that time through the edict 
of the Federal military authorities—with 
structions to purchase one thousand sacks to be 


in- 


furnished to his customers and the poorer classes 
of the town at as low a price as possible. When 
the salt reached Winchester he was offered by 
speculators a profit of ten thousand dollars, 
but Mr. Rouss refused the tempting offer, say- 
ing that the salt was not bought for specula- 
tion, and that no offer could tempt him to be 
diverted from his purpose to give the benefit 
of his to 
chester. 


investment the people of Win- 

A large quantity of sugar, which his sagacity 
had induced him to lay in before the military 
embargo was established, was also devoted to 
the same noble purpose. 

Thus were a great many people of moderate 
means enabled to buy salt at five dollars a sack 
and sugar at ten cents a pound, who were unable 
to pay the speculators’ price of twenty dollars a 
sack and twenty-five cents a pound. No one was 
permitted, however, to obtain more than one 
sack of salt and fifty pounds of sugar, as those 
articles were not purchased by Mr. Rouss any 
more for individual greed than for 
sonal gain Mr. if he had 


his per- 


Rouss, so chosen, 


DISTANT VIEW OF ROUSS HOMESTEAD. 


could have realized a profit of at least twenty 
But the 
ambition of this young man at that time was not 
His beloved State needed the 
services of all her sons, and after winding up his 


thousand dollars on those two articles. 
to make money 


business affairs he leaped into the saddle and en- 
listed the surrendering as one of the 
glorious remnant at Appomattox. He was in 
the same company and regiment with William 


L. Wilson 





for war, 


the present Postmaster-General, and 
they are closest friends to-day. Like most of the 
| their to their 
Rouss encountered the usual ex 


gallant who gave services 


men 
Mr. 
perience s of the soldier’s life, with the attendant 


country, 


discomforts and perils of the camp, and the 


severe marches, exposed to the sufferings of 


piercing cold and blazing heat; and when the 
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THE OLD USS HOMESTEAD, SHANNON HILL. 


onflict came, he bore his share 
battle-front. 
war ended it found young Rouss 


hour of terrib! 
of danger at 
When the 


without a do for he had given his fortune, in 


one way and another, to the ‘* Lost Cause.’’ Re- 
turning to his home in the Shenandoah Valley, 
he made himself useful on his father’s farm. But 


after the first 
crops had beer 


harvest was over in 1865, and the 
vathered, he told his father that 


the life was too slow and unsatisfactory for him; 


that he was going to New York to be- 
come, if possible, a second A. T. Stewart. 
The father had great confidence in the 
capacity of his son ; he knew that he had 
accomplished wonders before the war in 
a town of five thousand inhabitants, but 
he regarded it as rather a wild dream 
that so young, without a dollar in 
his pocket, would dare to grapple with 





FROM SHANNON HILL. 


the well-equipped competition and varied hazards 
in a great city. Much more 
ability of the son, under 


onditions, to ever reach, re- 


to be encountered 
did he doubt th 
such unfavor 
motely, peers! with the great commercial giant 
who had det nd triumphed over all com- 
creat metropolis. he tried 
The undertaking 
Besides, he did 


petition in So 


to dissuad young man. 


seemed rasl | impossible. 
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not wish to part so soon with his boy, from 
whom the long war had already caused too 
much separation. Father and mother were grow- 
ing old, and they desired the son to stay with 
them, to lend the old 
homestead. Charles listened reverently to the 
the aged parent, loved 
with deepest affection ; but there was a duty to 
be performed, and that quickly. He knew what 
he had accomplished in a small city, and he be- 


cheer and comfort to 


counsels of whom he 


lieved the same means employed correspondingly 
His 


faith was that the immutable principles of suc- 


in a large city would be equally successful. 


cess did not change with changing fields of ap- 
eration, but only the field of opportunity had 
become enlarged. And, as his philosophy taught 
that success was in the man—not in time, place 
or circumstance—his self-reliant nature did not 
hesitate for one moment what was to be done. 
So, with only enough money to buy a ticket to 
New York, and one dollar and eighty cents be- 
sides in his pocket, the residue of his earnings on 
the farm, he took his departure for the imperial 
city of America to gratify the yearning ambition 
of his life, which was to build up a mercantile busi- 
ness surpassed by none in the great metropolis. 
Now began the heroic history of Mr. Rouss. 
His past achievements were remarkable, but they 
would never have become history except as the 
prelude to that extraordinary future which, in a 
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few years, saw him climb to the greatest heights 
of commercial prosperity, without a dollar at the 
start, but only determined resolution to do or 
die. His experience during the first ten years of 
his struggles is a familiar story to the business 
fraternity of New York, and the hardships en- 
countered, with the alternatives of success and 
failure, which would have silenced forever the 
energy and hope of most men, reads more like 
romance than reality. Nor have the veterans in 
the trade circles of the great city ceased to look 
upon the success achieved by Mr. Rouss as the 
inexplicable business marvel of the times. The 
like is without a parallel, and they are simply 
confounded. To Mr. Rouss, however, no mira- 
cle has been wrought. Sleepless energy, indom- 
itable will, alert appreciation and use of valuable 
opportunities moved by a strict observance of the 
immutable laws which lie at the foundation of 
This tells 
It was the recognition of these 
conditions and the obedient observance of these 
uncompromising laws which forced A. T. Stew- 
art to the front ; and it was their non-observance 


business success, solve the problem. 
the whole story. 


which has caused the vast achievement which he 
left to lie prostrate under a management which 
proved unequal to its preservation. Mr. Rouss 
has not yet reached the pinnacle that Stewart at- 
tained, but he is past the middle round ; and if 
he be spared the span of years to which he is 
perhaps entitled, he will vet reach the summit of 
his prophetic ambition. 

It might in one view be sufficient to stop at 
this point, but for the fact that biographical 
completeness demands that the minutest par- 
ticulars of that unique personality which has 
achieved such phenomenal results belong to 
commercial history, and should be recorded as a 
guide for the future generations that will desire 
to learn the characteristics which constitute the 
power of the remarkable man who was enabled 
not only to eclipse all contemporaries in the 
race of business competition at the great metrop- 
olis of America, but to leave indellible impress 
upon his times as an original thinker and a pub- 
lic benefactor. Mr. Rouss cherishes the mem- 
ory of an honorable ancestry which is distinctly 
traced as far back as the year 1500. The original 
spelling of the name was Rauss, and Kronstadt, 
Austria, has been the home of the trans-Atlantic 
branch of the family up to the present period. 
The first of the name mentioned is George Rauss, 
a member of the Common Council, consisting of 
one hundred members, who were nominated by 
the Board of Magistrates and elected, for life, by 
the existing council. 
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MR. ROUSS’S FATHER. 


His son, Casper, was a Senator or member of 
the Select Council, consisting of twelve members, 
all lawyers, who were chosen for life. Another 
son was city Judge or chief magistrate of the 
city. The youngest son, Martin, although bereft 
of his sight by smallpox at the age of eighteen 
months, through the aid of those around him, 
who had observed his earnest aspirations for 
knowledge, attained such educational progress 
as to fit himself for the duties of active life-work, 
and having chosen the ministry as his vocation 
he became pastor of St. Martin’s Lutheran 
Church at Alstadt. The experience of this six- 
teenth century ancestor, under such inauspicious 
conditions, suggests the family trait and proto- 
type which has found its reproduction in the 
nineteenth century descendant who, with perhaps 
greater difficulties to overcome, has, by indomit- 
able energy, forced his way to the front rank of 
those great merchants who have achieved fame 
and wealth in the great metropolis. It is a strange 
coincidence that which, finding the one bereft of 
sight at the threshold of life, finds the other 
stricken with blindness nearing its close, but 
withal directing personally the minutest details 
of his vast business with the skill of consummate 
supervision. 

The maternal line of ancestry is as equally 
respectable as the paternal, both as to age and 
dignity, and among its members are to be found 
many who in colonial days, revolutionary times, 


} 


and in still later period have made honorable 
istory of our country. The father 
Mr. Rouss were among the excel- 

| of the earth. Enjoying as they 
did the abundant comforts and independence of 
a rural life, | being blessed with that compat- 
ability of disposition which showed a happy 
mating, the 


record in the 
and mother 
lent and hor 


children, three sons and two 
daughters, were reared amidst surroundings il- 
lumined with domestic felicity, and governed by 
the counsels and restraints of parental affection. 
urs ago both father and mother, 
ty-four and the other at seventy- 


Only a few ) 
the one at eig 
seven, within a short time of each other, passed 
into the spirit world, leaving a life record of 
kindly deeds, which will ever linger as sacred 
memories i affection of the large circle of 


relatives and friends who will never cease to 


mourn their absence. The beautiful home, with 
its fertile acres, situated on the banks of the 
historic Shenandoah, within a short distance of 
the spot where John Brown made his raid and 


the Civil War fired its first gun, has passed into 
the ownership of the merchant-prince son, who 
cherishes it as a precious and priceless posses- 
year Shannon Park (for this is 
its name) becomes a delightful summer retreat 


sion, and ey 


for the family 
But Mr. Rouss would say : ‘‘ What of ancestry 
if you are nothing vourself !’’ The great Napo- 





ME. ROUSS’S MOTHER, 


ee 
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HOLLINGSWORTH SPRING——-THE WATER SUPPLY 
WINCHESTER, VA. 


Presented by Mr. C. B. Rouss 


leon, when some of his courtiers sought to please 
him by complimentary allusion to his ancestry, 
exclaimed : ‘‘I have no ancestry ; I am the first 
of my name!’’ While Mr. Rouss’s good sense 
would forbid his repudiation of an ancestry 
which he sincerely 
cherished and revered, 
yet as a business man, 
and in point of com- 
mercial achievement he 
might truly claim to 
be not only the first of 
his but 
among the commercial 
giants who had con- 
trolled the develop- 
ment and destiny of 
the great commercial 
metropolis of this con- 
tinent. Like the great 
Napoleon in war, so he in commerce revolution- 


name, one 


ized prevailing systems which, founded in error, 
became nurseries of evil and disaster. 
the former, scorning the timid and compro- 
mising policy of the Directory which had *er- 
mitted a howling mob to dominate public action 
and to take possession of the avenues and thor- 


And as 


oughfares of Paris, promptly swept, as with a 
besom, the malcontents with his artillery and 
established law and order at the capital ; so the 
latter, defying the methods by which strongly 
intrenched custom had enabled King Credit to 
dominate the commercial systems of the land, 
assailed this monster enemy of individual and 
public welfare with his invincible business phil- 
osophy until now every city, town and hamlet of 
the land has been freed from the blight of his 
devastating power. The artillery which has de- 
throned this monarch is to be found in Mr. 
Rouss’s business creed, embracing the following 
axioms : 


WINCHESTER, VA. 


Famous in Colonial, Revolutionary and Confederate Times. 


The dignity of Labor is the greatest of all dignities ; 
the genius of Work is the greatest of all geniuses. 

Industry, Integrity, Economy and Promptness are 
cardinal requisites to certain and honorable success. 

Merit is the Trade-mark of success ; Quality the true 
test of value. 

It is not in Time, Place or Circumstance, but in The 
Man ; and the larger the field the greater the results. 

Credit and Partnerships are the scourge of commer- 
cial history and the bane of commercial experience. 

Beware of the gifts of the Greeks; they allure that 
they may destroy ; Credit is tempting, but Ruin surely 
follows in its path. 

Burn the Ledger and learn to say No; this is best for 
both Buyer and Seller. 

The bird in 
bush. 


hand is worth a whole 


covey in the 

Learn when to buy, where to buy and how to buy ; 
then you will buy from him who knows when to buy, 
where to buy, and how to buy. 

Buy for Cash and sell for Cash. 

If you buy Bargains, sell Bargains. 

Quick sales and Small 
profits make more sales 
and greater results. 

Large profits and few 
sales mean, in time, No 
sales and No profits. 

Bargain purchases with- 
out bargain sales is an am- 
bition which overleaps 
itself, and is as unwise as 
it is unprofitable. 

Long credits with large 
profits tempts both Buyer 
and Seller but they 
awaken the siren -song 
which is ever chanting 
funeral dirges of disap- 
pointed victims, both 
suyer and Seller being chief mourners and the Sheriff 
the undertaker. 


Such are the axiomatic elements of the mer- 
cantile philosophy which has directed Mr. Rouss’s 
methods of business. Through this system the 
magnificent store on Broadway is ever kept filled 


‘* STONEWALL’? CEMETERY, WINCHESTER, VA. 
Here Heroic Dead of the Thirteen Confederate States Lie Buried. 
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with the ever-increasing 
stock which, finding ave- 
nues of distribution 
through the twent y or 
thirty thousand stores 
which constitute at present 
the number of his regular 
customers, confers incalcu- 
lable benefit upon every 
section of the country. 

In this the 
following quotation from 
the monthly Trade Jour- 
nal, published and edited 
by Mr. Rouss, will be in- 
teresting not only for the 
wholesome business admo- 


connection 


nition it gives, but also 
as illustrative of his 
unique and vigorous style 
as a writer: 

‘“Arm yourself with a stain- 
less integrity; let loose the 
heaven-born gifts of genius and 
ambition, and a resolution that 
courts but never counts the 
heaviest odds; begin on the 
basis of cash, even if you have 
to start with a tack-hammer : 
almost will be- 
come a trip-hammer, doubling 


unawares it 


and trebling year after year 
with the relentless energy ofa 
circular saw 

“Then 
not all 
here 


success will 
bright 


come— 
sunshine, but 
there deep, black 
shadows that will search you 
to the heart, agonies that will 
drive the blade through the 
quick into the marrow up to 


and 
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He is the only merchant 
in New York of large busi- 
ness who is approachable 
at all times. 
lock their 
private offices and delight 
in red-tape 


While some 
themselves in 


rules which 
keep better and even busier 
men waiting upon their un- 
reasonable exclusiveness, 
Mr. Rouss sits with demo- 
cratic simplicity in the 
main office at the head of 
his clerks, where he can be 
seen and interviewed at all 
times. It may be only a 
moment he can give, but 
it will be all that is neces- 
sary. A salient character- 
istic of Mr. Rouss’s person- 
ality is his courageous in- 
dependence of thought and 
action. This arises from 
his love of exactness and 
his demand for truth and 
right, whether he be in 
sympathy with prevailing 
sentiment or not. He re- 
quires and gives a reason 
for everything. He is an 
ardent advocate of phon- 
etic spelling, and his adop- 
tion of it in his business 
correspondence is an ex- 
ample of a spirit of inde- 
pendence which has caused 
not a few 


persons unac- 


quainted with this peculiar 


the hilt; but pluck and pa- 
tience and moral courage will 
always win, and the sun will 
shine 
umph — alloyed it 
with bitter dregs 


final tri- 
may be 
will come 


again and 


** SURPRISE.” 
This original creation of Sapini, the most dist 


of Italian sculptors, represents a maid surpris 


some unexpected noise while in the act of t 
bath. It was purchased by Mr. Rouss’s son, Mr 
Rouss, from the artist at Florence during his E 
tour just before his death 

solid, and en- 


decisive him about tl 


* mode of spelling to think 
it the evidence of ignorance 
and illiteracy. His friends 
have a good deal of fun with 


during.”’ 


The amount of work dispatched daily by Mr 
Rouss is simply marvelous. 


Besides 
read to him the thousand or more letters which 
arrive daily, and directing their replies, he rv 
ceives, at the close of each day’s business, re- 
ports from the twenty-eight. heads of depart 
ments, besides the minuter details from other 
officials. He thus keeps himself daily informed 
as to the condition of his vast business in its 
He is first of all at the stor 
in the morning, and the last to leave it at the 


utmost minutiz. 


close of the day's work. 


hearing 


= idiosynerasy, butt he nevertheless 
goes on. spelling in the way which he believes to 
be not only the proper mode, but the mode which 
will finally be e universally adopted. As amat- 
ter of fact tl re few men better posted than 
Mr. Rouss it science of orthography, or, in- 
deed, as regal in 
interest the p 
but 

thinker. On 


v of the leading topics which 
He has been not only a great 

ntelligent and 
is to be well equipped to main- 
tain an argu t with him upon any subject 
that he will As a ready 
and vigorous writer he is far beyond ordinary. 


reader, philosophical 


ertake to discuss. 


Some one has written of him that he would have 
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BUST OF MR, C, B. ROUSS. 


made as great a general, lawyer and author as he 
has a merchant. Another has said : ‘‘ When Mr. 
Rouss selected the vocation of a merchant, the 
world lost a literary light that would have illu- 
mined the ages with original thought.’’ The 
editorial department of his monthly Trade Jour- 
nal certainly exhibits intellectual force which, in 
vigor of thought, power of description and orig- 
inality of expression, show capacity equal to 
highest literary achievement in any field. 

Any sketch of this remarkable man would be 
incomplete without mention of the philanthropic 
feature of his personality. One of his published 
sayings is: ‘‘ Love is the greatest of all human 
emotions; kindness the greatest of all human 
privileges ;’’ and these seem to be the founda- 
tion principles of his philanthropy. Few men 
open their hearts and purse as he does to suffer- 
ing humanity. Not a day passes that the needy, 
far, and near, do not receive aid known only to 
himself and his Maker. His public benefactions 
are, of course, an open book. To enumerate all 
would aggregate hundreds of thousands. Par- 
ticular mention will, however, be made of the 
thirty thousand dollars to increase the water sup- 
ply of Winchester, Va., the beloved home of his 
earlier career, whose people are always so glad 
to do him honor for his generous qualities, to 
which may be added ten thousand dollars to 


place an iron fenee around her beautiful ceme- 
tery, and as much more to aid her fire com- 
panies, besides one thousand dollars annually to 
the fund of her agricultural fair. Five thousand 
dollars to erect a monument in Mount Hope 
Cemetery in the vicinity of New York City, the 
inscription upon which reads : ‘‘ To the memory 
of the dead of the Confederate Veteran Camp of 
New York,’’ deserves also to be named. 

But his munificent gifts of thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars to the University of Virginia to 
establish a physical laboratory, his establishment 
of a competitive art scholarship in Paris for 
Southern students ; and especially his contribu- 
tion of one hundred thousand dollars to erect the 
Memorial Hall, or Battle Abbey, in honor of 
Southern heroism and achievements, have done 
more than all other of his noble acts to endear 
him to the people of the South. These have 
made his name an honored one in every house- 
hold of that section, and it will be cherished 
throughout all time as an example of generous 
deed and noble purpose worthy of emulation by 
future generations. 

In this connection it may be interesting, as 
well as appropriate, to publish a portion of a 
letter written by Mr. Rouss to a Confederate 
comrade in relation to the memorial project. 
[t will explain his motives and purpose in a way 
that will meet the inquiries which have come 
from every quarter of the country : 


‘“New York, May 11th, 1895. 
‘“My Dear Frienp anp COMRADE: 

“As I have been in correspondence with many Con- 
federate veterans in relation to the establishment of a 
National Memorial Association, and as the matter has 
been called officially to the attention of the United Con- 
federate Veterans by the two department commanders, 
I assume that it will be the subject of discussion at the 
Houston Reunion. Should this be the case, I beg that 
you will furnish the veterans with fuller particulars 
than I have been able to convey to them by circular or 
letter. The following statement will explain the rea- 
sons that induced me to interest myself in this memo- 
rial movement, and why I felt warranted in calling 
upon my comrades for codperation. 

‘Shortly after the termination of the war I became 
thoroughly impressed with the importance of the South 
taking up the work of vindication. I saw that North- 
ern writers, imbued wth partisan feelings, stimulated 
by sectional animosity*and posing as historians, were 
falsifying history ; thatythey were misrepresenting the 
causes that forced the South to take up arms and the 
manner in which she had sustained the conflict ; that 
they were reviling our domestic institutions, impugning 
the courage and devotion of our soldiers, making our 
trusted leaders the objects of malignant abuse, and were 
utilizing the text-books of the schools to mislead and 
debauch the minds of the young. I saw that these 
misrepresentations and slanders, propagated over a 
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wide field and without correction were being accepted 
as facts, 

“In view of this I saw with great satisfaction and 
watched with eager interest the growth of a movement 
in the South to insure the truth of history by means of 
a truthful record of the great conflict and 4n explana- 
tion of the causes that led to it. I thought that all who 
wore the grey would work harmoniously to this end, 
and in addition do all in their power to preserve the 
memory of their fallen comrades and to leave to pos 
terity enduring proofs of their loyalty, courage and 
devotion to duty. 

*“When the first Southern Historical Society was o1 
ganized, having in view the objects above recited, | 
hoped and believed a step had been taken that would 
secure all the results desired ; that from this nucleus 
would grow an institution embracing all the matter 
and material necessary to the future historian in mak 
ing up a truthful record; that would contain as valua 
ble object-lessons the relics and mementoes of thi 
great struggle for our rights; that would preserve thi 
features of our great leaders; that would be a sacred 
shrine for our veterans and a Mecca for their descend 


ants for long ages to come. 


‘““When I saw that our noble women and good and 
true men were working zealously and untiringly to sé 
cure these results, and that memorial organizations 


had been established in Richmond, New Orleans and 
elsewhere, I was hopeful of success. It was only after 
the lapse of many years that I commenced to entertain 
doubts of the perpetuity of the work that had been ac- 
complished. I saw with concern that a multiplicity of 
efforts to accomplish the objects of general desire was 
endangering success. That, notwithstanding the evi- 
dent design to make these memorial institutions 1 


a 
tional in character, they were regarded by the veterans 
as limited and local, and that they were never so gen- 
erally and liberally supported as to obviate the neces- 
sity of recurring appeals for assistance. I saw that the 
old soldiers were reluctant to have relics and records 
removed from their respective States without an assur- 
ance of being made part of a national collection to 
which every Confederate State would contribute. I 
saw that a great amount of valuable memorial matter, 
scattered broadcast over the country, was in danger of 
being lost or destroyed, and that many relics that 
should form an important part of the illustrated his- 
tory of the war, were being disposed of to Northern 
purchasers for purposes of exhibition and gain. 

“Although much valuable time had been wasted 
and many of the veterans had ‘crossed to the other 
shore,’ I believed that it was not too late to rectify the 
mistakes caused by patriotic zeal, and that whatever 
had been lost by not having concentrated our efforts 
and means might be regained. I was satisfied that the 
desire to perpetuate the memories of our great struggle 
for constitutional rights was so strong and universal in 
the hearts of our veterans that their united and har- 
monious action could be relied upon in any effort to 
that end. Though convinced of this, I did not feel 
warranted in appealing to any of our prominent 
Confederate leaders to inatigurate the work, inasmuch 
as it would involve labor and necessitate expense ; | 
preferred to take the burden upon myself. In Novem- 
ber of last year I addressed a circular to the command- 
ers of the veteran camps and to other Confederates 
whose address I was able to obtain. 

‘“The responses to this circular were more numerous 


iso 
than those 1 rst, and equally, if not more, satis- 
factory. Fr in camps, from commanding gen- 
erals to privates m those who have sueceeded in 


life’s struggles rom those upon whom fortune has 


frowned, ass s of codéperation and substantial 
support have ceived. It is for the veterans to 
mold this ur ntiment into substantial expres- 
sion. It wo miparatively easy of aceomplish- 
ment to secur sum that has been estimated as nec- 
essary to fune proposed association. A few rich 
could furnis! unt without inconvenience, but 
in so doing d deprive the Confederate vete- 

of furnishing the world and to 
r unanimous and loyal devotion 
to the Lost ¢ \n institution built out of their 
poverty wou 


rans of the oy 
posterity prov 


itely more preferable, and would 
inculcate a lot esson than one created by individual 
wealth. 


‘I beg th 
kindly to the 
grets that bu 


commend me fraternally and 
= assembled, and express my re- 


‘ 


urdens and failing sight will pre- 
vent me fro y with them. Assure them that I 
shall enter h 
it an honor, 
mitted to shar 
i 


There is 


personality 


their plans, and shall esteem 
De a positive pleasure, to be per- 
T good works. 


erely, Cnar.es B. Rovuss.”’ 


losophic side to Mr. Rouss’s 


not unfrequently finds out- 
burst in a st f suggestion both instructive 

It is generally during his 
drives in the park, after his day’s work is over, 


and entertair 
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THE ROUSS MONUMENT, MOUNT HEBRON CEMETERY, 
WINCHESTER, VA. 


INSCRIPTIONS ON THE FOUR SIDES: 


‘Will Death's pathetic dust ever thrill and throb with life 
again?” 

“O for the touch of the vanished hand, for the sound of a 
voice that is still!” 


“The path to the unknown Eternal ends here, 
There are no returning footsteps.” 

“Cold in the grave the perished heart will lie, 
But that which warmed it once may never die.” 

“The dreamless sleep of affection and ambition.” 

“The Shadow was greater than the sunshine.” 


that he indulges the exercise of this trait of his 
character, and it is a great blessing, as it serves 
as recreation to a brain strained for twelve con- 
secutive hours in the supervision of a business of 
almost limitless details. Knowledge in all forms 
interests him deeply, and he watches eagerly for 
the discovery of every new fact in science. + As- 
tronomy and electricity are subjects which seem 
to stir the very depths of his intelligence, and 
his countenance beams with intellectual delight 
when any new developments are reported in 
these directions. The contemplation of nature 
and the vastness of the universe are with him 
He 
times says, ‘‘ They call me an agnostic, and so I 
am, in the sense that I do not believe we mortals 
can get behind these great systems and talk with 
their Maker ; but no belief can exceed the hope 
and rational assurance I have that there is behind 


never-failing sources of discourse. some- 


and about all these marvelous phenomena an 
unapproachable Being who bestows the same care 
upon the tiny bird that twitters its song in the 
boughs of the tree, as He does upon the great 
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orbs which make the ‘music of the spheres,’ 
as they journey throughout infinite space.’’ Two 
of the early hours of the day, while most persons 
are asleep, are devoted to having read to him the 
leading papers and periodicals of the day, and 
on Sunday almost the whole day is occupied in 
listening to matters of science, art and literature. 
Indeed, it may be said that few men live as 
much in the contemplation of Nature and her 
marvelous phenomena as Mr. Rouss. Just here 
those beautiful lines of Whittier, ‘‘The Mystery 
of Nature,’’ are recalled as singularly illustra- 
tive of the creed of Mr. Rouss : 


The works of God are fair for naught, 
Unless our eyes, in seeing, 

See hidden in the thing the thought 
That animates its being. 


The outward form is not the whole, 
But every part is molded 

To image forth an inward soul 
That dimly is unfolded. 


The dew falls nightly not alone, 
Because the meadows need it, 
jut on an errand of its own, 
To human souls that heed it. 


The stars are lighted in the skies 
Not merely for the shining, 
But, like the looks of loving eyes, 

Have meanings worth divining. 


The waves that moan along the shore, 
The winds that sigh in blowing, 

Are sent to teach a mystic lore 
Which men are wise in knowing. 


The clouds around the mountain peak, 
The rivers in their winding, 

Have secrets which to all who seek 
Are secrets worth the finding. 


Thus nature dwells within our reach, 
And tho’ we stand so near her, 

We still interpret half her speech 
With ears too dull to hear her. 


Whoever yearns to see aright, 
Because his heart is tender, 

Shall catch a glimpse of heavenly light 
In every earthly splendor. 


Whoever hears the coarsest sound, 
Still listening for the finest, 

Shall hear the noisy world go round 
To music re divinest. 


So, since the Universe began, 
And till it shall be ended, 

The soul of nature, and soul of man, 
And soul of God are blended. 


And when we come to dwell above, 
Among the stars in glory, 

We'll turn to Him who gave us love, 
And sing the old, old story. 
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Mr. Rouse is a lover of the beautiful as well four hours long, many the battle, uncounted 
as of the useful. He possesses several valuable the victories. He looked death square in the 
and costly treasures of art. Besides the statue teeth with juivering nerve fearing not the 
‘*Surprise,’’ which appears in this sketch, he approach of the eternal morning. 
owns the celebrated painting of General Robert ‘Ah, me How bitter these terrible trials 
EK. Lee, by Edward C. Bruce, of Winchester, that tearfriendship and affection to atoms with un- 
Va.—taken during the war from life. He has sparing and ess severitvy—poor dear Opie! 
also valuable paintings of General Stonewall He stood at his post as long as he was able to 
Jackson and other distinguished Confederate stand with lelity and courage that would 
leaders, as well as historic portraits of Jefferson command ition from ingratitude itself. 
and other statesmen of Revolutionary times. Farewell, m) ir, brave, true man! Often have 

It is generally known that Mr. Rouss is almost I said, ‘Come, Opie, no rest for the weary,’ but 
totally blind. It was three years ago that the it is over 1 ind that impatient, persistent, 
first admonition came to him that his vision was loyal bundle of devotion, fidelity and toil sleeps 
becoming seriously impaired. Eminent oculists in perfect rest. If that ceathless spark that 
pronounced the cause atrophy of the optic nerve, works the n survives dissolution, then he has 
and gave little hope of recovery. Since then the greeted the deathless, chivalrous veterans that 
disease has been gradually progressing, and, it is have before now dropped from the ranks in our 


feared, cannot be arrested. Owing to large remu- 
neration offered by Mr. Rouss for the restoration of 


; 


his sight, hundreds have personally proposed to 
treat his case with almost as many different reme- 
dial devices, and letters come daily from every 
quarter of the globe containing all kinds of restor- 
ative suggestions, from the wonder-working salves 
and eye-waters of prolific quackery to the miracle- 
healing prayers of Christian scientists and the 
marvelous curative properties of the gushing 
fountain at Lourdes. 

Like all men of true merit, Mr. Rouss is sim- 
ple and unostentatious in his manner and ap- 
pearance. In stature he has a well-proportioned 
figure of five feet ten inches in height, with 
shoulders that support a head of intellectual 
build. A mouth, which shows great resolution, 
is a striking feature in a countenance that, while 
indicating great intelligence and alertness amount- 
ing to restlessness, is yet expressive of kindness 
and sympathy—two traits which are very strong 
in his intercourse with his fellow men. Every 
year on his birthday he gives his employés a 
dinner, and when they are reported sick he 
keeps them in mind and will help them if they 
need aid. He has always retained great affec- 
tion for those who were with him in his early 
struggles and would never permit any of them to 
want. The following obituary of one who had 
been with him for years shows the strength of 
his friendship for those whom he called his 
veterans : ‘‘ The fearless, tireless little veteran 





who was with me since away back in 1870 
passed from time to eternity last night at half- 
past ten. He will be buried from the store at 
two on Sunday, and to the entire store the 
leader extends an invitation to ride out with him 





to his last resting spot. Many the day twenty- THE ROUSS BUILDING, ON BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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business family. With a thousand unavailing 
regrets, with unspoken prayers and _ hopeless 
hopes, I bid him an affectionate farewell forever.’’ 

Few men work as many hours as Mr. Rouss. 
He is at his place of business at six o’clock in 
the morning, and does not leave until half- 
past seven in the evening. He takes but one 
holiday during the vear, This is spent at Win- 
chester, Va., the home of his early life and most 
cherished memories, whose people are always so 
glad to honor him for his noble qualities. This 
day is what has been designated ‘‘ Rouss Day ”’ 
at the annual meeting of the Agricultural Fair, 
to which he has contributed so liberally. 

A few years ago Mr. Rouss gave a sumptuous 
Christmas dinner to one thousand of the poor of 
Winchester and vicinity. In his letter, inclos- 
ing his check to defray the expenses, he said : 
‘* All Task is to give them, male or female, 
black or white, Pine Hill or Round Top, Demo- 
crat or Republican, a good, hearty dinner.’’ 

The question is frequently asked, ‘‘ What will 
become of the vast business when Mr. Rouss 
dies?’ The answer is that he has a son, Peter 
Winchester Rouss, a young man of a kindly but 
resolute face, and a_ self- possessed manner, 
who has just attained his majority, and who has 
been carefully trained by his father with the view 
of perpetuating the work commenced by him. 
This young man is rapidly developing qualities 
which give assurance that he fully realizes the 
responsibilities which he must meet ; and while 
most young men of his age and means would be 
tempted to indulge extravagant and_pleasure- 
seeking tastes, his habits are faultless, and he 
finds his complete happiness in a home made 
attractive by a charming wife and an interesting 
child. Those who know him well believe this 
son will prove himself to be worthy in all re- 
spects of the great legacy which will be leff in 
his charge. 

While Mr. Rouss possesses much to be thank- 





ful for ; while he has acquired fame and fortune, 
which anyone might envy ; and while he enjoys 
the possession of a 
Avenue, within whose portals neither the sham 
nor the glitter of social vanity are permitted to 
enter; but where only genuine and generous 
hospitality is dispensed by an accomplished wife 
and daughter, of Virginia lineage and Southern 
; yet, as with all mortals, he has been 
forced to drink of the bitter cup of sorrow. A 
few years ago death invaded his home and de- 
manded the life of his eldest boy, who had just 
attained the age of thirty. He had grown up 
under the eye and instruction of his father, and 
thoroughly equipped, not only to take 
charge of the vast business of the house, but to 
stand at the very front rank, both socially and 
commercially, with the eminent men who were 
making history in the great commercial centre of 
He was handsome, manly, cultured, 


ferred his immortal part to the spirit world, and 
body sleeps in Mount Hebron 
Cemetery, Winchester, Va., within sight of the 


rounding landscape of mountain, vale and lim- 
pid stream is beautiful and glorious. A granite 
column, fifty-five feet high, beautiful in design 


marks the place where he lies, and where will 
ever cling the stricken heart of a father who has 
never ceased to mourn for one who had nestled 
deeply into his affections. 

It was a touching sight that which the writer 
has frequently witnessed in accompanying Mr. 
Rouss in his evening drives to the park, when in 
passing by—as he often did—the dwelling in 
which his son died, there was always the bowed 
form and uncovered head in memory of a sad 
but sacred sorrow. 


» and such will continue to be the 
sunshine and the shadows of earthly existence. 





beautiful home on Fifth 


A short summons trans- 


born, and where the sur- 


its chiseled workmanship, 
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In Georgia a State Fair is held every year. It 


is always in one of the larger cities, though 


Macon, on account of its central location, is 
usually the place selected. Being a State institu- 
tion, everybody takes an interest in it and peo- 
ple from all parts of the State attend it. 

In 1886 the fair was held in Macon, and es- 


pecial enthu 
fact that th 


siasm was aroused that year over th 


cavalry forces of the State were to 
hold an encampment at the fair. There are a 
great many cavalry companies in Georgia, for 
the Georgia boy, as a rule, rides well, and, nat 
urally, looks upon the cavalry branch as the 
most attractive in military service. In these 


times of seldom called 
They expend their war- 
like energies upon the friendly contests at their 
annual en 


peace, however, they are 


upon for actual service. 
unpments. 

The companies took greater interest in the en- 
campment that year because it was to be at the 
fair. Their would be larger than usual, 
and the better than ever 
Not only were the State prizes greater, but addi- 
tional ones had been offered by the Fair Asso 
ciation. There prizes for the best-drilled 
the best-drilled squads, the most effi- 
ete. ; but the prize which glittered 
brightest in the eyes of the boys, 


iudience 


prizes were before 


were 
companies, 
cient officers, 


was one offered 
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by the city of Ma 
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member of tl 


years old. H 
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when 
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(Jueen of Love 
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esepce of 


i. gold medal, 
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but it carried 
it gave its winner the 
and Beauty at 
soldier-boys dur- 
was to be pinned on him at 
all the people, 
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and 


the privilege, the glorious 
ng as Queen any cirl he 
winner of this prize, an in- 
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wh company would compete. 
a contest with the 


Is company 


chosen by 
before going to 
making the highest 


Che one 


ontest was to ride for the 
lividual contest at the fair. 
Rangers, &@ company com- 


living in the thriving town 


ithwest Georgia, met to see 


ent them in the individual 
don won, making a clean 
ed He was the youngest 
ompany, being only eighteen 
xle a handsome black horse, 
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entucky thoroughbred, which, 
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“THE GOVERNOR 


PINNED THIS MEDAL ON HIM 


three years before. Charlie had practiced the 
cavalry exercises a great deal and his horse was 
well trained. As Bullet was to go to the fair 
with him, he hoped to duplicate his success 
there. He was anxious to win, not only for the 
glory it would bring his company, but there was 
a pretty brown-eyed girl from Savannah, who 
sometimes visited Americus, that he would like 
above all things to crown as Queen. 

The fair commenced the last Monday in Sep- 
tember, and was to continue through the week. 
All the cavalry companies in the State were there, 
and every company with a strong following of 
friends. 

The company contests and squad drills were to 
take place on Tuesday and Wednesday. The in- 
dividual contest on Thursday. The judges were 
United States army officers. The decisions were 
to be announced and the prizes presented at the 
ball on Friday night. ' 

The contests, as they were conducted there, 
‘*tak- 
ing’’ rings and heads from posts as the rider 
dashes by. There were three rings and two 
heads—a low and a high one. The heads were 
set on posts, and to ‘‘take’’ them the rider was 
to strike them a back-hand stroke with his sabre, 
with sufficient force to knock them off to the 
ground-—-this as he rides by at full speed. The 
rings were small iron ones, suspended by wires 
over the track. High posts were set up by the 
side of the track ; on top of these were nailed 
arms which extended over the track. Hanging 
from these arms were short wires, slightly bent 
at the lower end. 
hung. 


consisted of the usual cavalry exercises 





On this bend the rings were 
They were placed so they would come 
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off at the slightest touch. This was 
necessary, as the rider picked them off 
with the point of his sabre. The posts 
supporting the heads and rings were not 
buried in the ground, but stood in 
cross-bar frames so they could be moved 
easily if the ground proved unsuitable. 
They were placed on the race-track, in a 
straight line twenty feet apart, next to 
the inside fence. 

In the company drill on Tuesday it 
was conceded by all that the Liberty 
Guards, a troop of country boys from 
Liberty County, had won the first prize. 
There was some doubt as to the winner 
of the squad drill. This contest 
between four men from each company ; 
and, 
best 


was 


as they always represented the 
riders and the best-drilled men 

in their respective companies, it proved 
very exciting. The was between 
three syuads—the four from the Liberty Guards, 
the four from the Atlanta Troopers, and the 
four from the Americus Rangers. It is hard 
for outsiders to determine the score made in 
these contests, as the speed of the horses, the 
ease of the rider and other things count in the 
decision of the judges. The three squads had 
all made remarkably good scores, and three men, 
one from each squad, had taken all the rings 
and heads in their run, and had apparently 
made a record of 100. Those who had made 
this score were Arnold Tricker of the Atlanta 
Troopers, Harold Morton of the Liberty Guards, 
and Charles Condon of the Americus Rangers. 
When it was learned that these three men were 
to represent their respective companies in the 
individual contest, interest in that event rose to 
fever heat. There was a difference, though : in 
the squad drill each man had one run, whereas 
in the individual contest each must make three. 

When the individual contest was announced 
Thursday morning, the grand stand, in front of 
which the posts had been set up, was crowded 
with people. In addition to these, hundreds 
lined both sides of the track, crowding each 
other against the fences in their efforts to get a 
good view of the dontestants. 

There were more than twenty to compete, but 
the eyes of all were centered on the three who 
had made such a splendid showing the day be- 
fore. They were to ride one after another, their 
places being drawn by lot. Morton got the first 
place on the list, Tricker also got a place near 
the first. Charlie drew a number which made 
him near the last to ride. 


score close 
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When Morton ran, he missed a ring in his 
second trial and a head in the last. When 
Tricker came out to make his run, seated on 
a handsome gray horse, the Atlanta boys 
cheered him. In his first trial he made all the 
rings and heads. In his second he missed the 
first head. In the last he took everything. The 
Atlanta boys cheered loudly. They believed 
that no one would beat that score. The error 
charged against him was the lowest that could 
be made. The Americus man would have to 
take everything to beat him. To miss a ring 
was to lose, for the ring counted more in the 
score than the lower head. Several contestants 
rode through and all made failures. Finally, 
the Americus Ranger’s name was called. Charlie 
rode out on Bullet. Everybody cheered, for they 
made a fine picture—Charlie in his dark-gray 
uniform, and Bullet’s black glossy coat shining 
like satin. Bullet pranced about in his eager- 
ness to dash down the track. Charlie was 
the youngest of all the contestants, and this 
probably helped to make him a favorite. His 
father and his little sister Mamie were in the 
grand-stand ; the Savannah girl was there, and 
hundreds of his friends from Americus who had 
come up to the fair. Charlie went to the start- 
ing-post determined to do his best. 

As he went through on his first run, Bullet 
going at full speed, he took every head and 
ring. The Anrericus boys cheered. The second 
time he went through without a miss. Every- 
body cheered. He takes his place for the third 
and last trial. The excitement is intense but 
subdued. Swiftly and steadily Bullet 
down the track. The first head is reached. A 
clever stroke with his sabre and it topples off to 


bears 


the ground. On and the first ring is taken! Fur- 
ther and the second ring is picked off neatly. 
The taller head is reached and ‘taken !’”’ 
Only one more ring! ' 

If he takes that he ry 
has won! Just as he a 
nears the last ring he ' 
sees it fall from the 
wire. He lowers his 
sabre quickly and 
catches at it as it falls, 
but misses it. He had 
lost; by the barest pos- 
sible margin, it was 
true, but still he had 
lost. He felt very 
gloomy, as he rode back 
to where the judges 
stood. He knew he 
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would have taken the ring had it not fallen. He 
supposed the ring had been insecurely placed on 
the wire by the officer of the track, and that it had 
been jarred off by Bullet. Just as he was dis- 
mounting, after leaving the judges’ stand, two 
little boys came running to him from the inside 
of the track, and told him they had seen a man 
shake the last ring off with his foot. The man, 
they said, was standing against the fence by the 
post and had thrust his foot under the fence, 
which was a plank one, and moved one of the 
cross-bars upon which the post rested. Charlie 
asked them to say nothing about it, but to point 
out the man to him. He went with them into 
the crowd, and, without attracting attention from 
others, the boys indicated a young man whom 
Charlie recognized as Tricker, the Atlanta con- 
testant, and who, by Charlie’s failure to take the 
last ring, would be declared the winner. 

Charlie was very much troubled as to what 
At first he thought of 
speaking to his captain about it ; but, realizing 
what a serious charge it was against Tricker, and 
that the knowledge of the act would probably 
cost him all his friends, he determined to say 
nothing of it 
it on purpose, 


course he should pursue. 


Besides, he might not have done 
ilthough the boys declared posi- 
tively that they had seen him reach his foot 
under the fer to shake the post. The only 
person Charlie told was his sister Mamie. He 
knew how anxious Mamie was for him to win, 
and what a disappointment it was to her that he 
should lose; so he told her what the boys had 
said. He told her she must say nothing about 
it; and, though she was only ten vears old, he 
knew he could trust her. 
his father, for fear he would take some action. 
He would bear his defeat silently, leaving it to 
Tricker’s conscience to reprove him. 
the two littl 


He never even told 


He saw 
“ys again, and obtained a promise 
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from them that they would not mention the 
affair. 

Charlie would still have a chance to redeem 
himself as a rider in the ‘‘ Gentleman's Race,”’ 
which was to be run the following afternoon. 
This race is a feature of the fair every year. It 
had nothing to do with the cavalry exercises, al- 
though several cavalrymen had entered for it. 
Only gentlemen who owned the horses they rode 
were allowed to participate in it. Great interest 
is always taken in this race. The young la- 
dies come out to the track in coaches and tally- 
hos, wearing the colors of the riders whom they 
favor. Greater interest than usual was taken 
this year, on account of the large number of en- 
tries and the fact that several of the soldier-boys 
were to ride. Tricker was entered for it with his 
handsome gray. Charlie was glad of it, for he 
was anxious to ride against Tricker, when they 
would be on an equal footing. He believed. Bul- 
let could beat the gray. It was to be a straight 
The 
prize was a medal, and was to be presented at 
the ball along with the other prizes. 

Friday afternoon the crowd at the track was as 
great as on the preceding day. 


running race of three-quarters of a mile. 


The grand-stand 
was packed, and again the people lined the fences 
on both sides of the track. 
decorated with ribbons, flags and flowers, were 
all about 


Tallyhos and coaches, 
the enclosure. There was a tallyho 
with Charlie’s colors, green and white. In it was 
Minnie, the brown-eyed girl from Savannah, and 
some of the Americus girls. Several members of 
his company were out on horseback, all wearing 
his colors. 

There are eighteen entered in the race. The 
judges take their places ; the big bell under the 
judges’ stand rings, and eighteen riders come out 
of the paddock, all on fine horses. They are 
cheered as they ride down the track ; the’ girls 
wave their handkerchiefs, and the boys shout 
encouragement to their favorites. 

There is trouble in getting away from the 
post. It is a half-mile track, and the start is 
made on the opposite side of the field from the 
grand-stand. Twice some of the horses dash 
away and are called back. Again they get in 
line. Charlie keeps Bullet ready all the time ; 
he is determined to take the lead as soon as he 
can get it, and keep it all the way through if he 
can ; there are too many horses in the race to 
risk any chances. 
and are called back. 


Again half the horses start 
Charlie has no whip, but 


he needs none ; he would not strike Bullet if he 
lost the race; Bullet needs only to hear his 
voice to be urged to his best. 
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When they line up the next time, Charlie has 
a good position near the inside fence. Again the 
signal is given; they come to the line; the 
red flag falls this time and away they go. 
‘“They’re off !’ shout the people in the grand- 
stand, and everybody becomes excited. 

Charlie urges Bullet to the front at once. Be- 
fore they have gone an eighth of a mile he is a 
length ahead of all ‘the others ; he comes around 
on the first quarter full two lengths in the lead. 
Just then he sees something which makes his 
heart stand still and a coldness to creep over 
him from head to foot. The people see it too, 
and a great cry of horror goes up. A little girl 
has toddled out onto the track. Charlie re- 
alizes in a moment that there is but one chance 
for the child. He knows Bullet will avoid her, 
but she could never hope to escape the seven- 
teen behind him. There is only one 
thing to do; if it fails, she is lost. Grasping 
Bullet’s main tightly with his left hand, he 
throws his left foot quickly behind his saddle, 
and plants his other foot firmly in the stirrup. 
He knows that if a girth breaks, or his hold 
slips, they will both be killed ; but he holds 
tightly with his left hand, and, as he thunders by, 
he swings down and with his right hand reaches 
for the child’s dress. He grasps it ; the weight of 
the child almost pulls him to the ground. He 
holds on, however, and, with the exertion of all 
his strength, draws himself into the saddle again, 
the child with him. What a cheer broke from 
the grand-stand, and from the people every- 
where when they saw that the child was safe ! 
But this was a new thing in racing for Bullet. 
He was in doubt as to what it all meant and be- 
gan to slacken his pace. But Charlie’s heart was 
set on winning the race, so, placing the little girl 
in front of him in the saddle and holding her 
tightly with his left arm, he told Bullet to ‘‘ Go 
on!’ Bullet needed no second word. He. had 
never been beaten in a race, and seemed only 
too glad to try his strength with the horses, 
which, by this time, had all passed him. They 
were only just ahead, and, as there was still a 
half mile to run, Charlie had hopes of winning 
even with the additional weight of the child. 
He knew Bullet » om a thoroughbred and could 
stand the run. ‘ 


horses 


On they went! The hindermost horse is reached 
and passed !—then another !—and another! The 
last quarter is entered, and there are still four 
horses ahead! ‘‘On, Bullet!’ urges Charlie, 
and Bullet responds nobly. The last eighth is 
reached, and there are still two horses in front ! 
One is passed! Now they enter the stretch, and 
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only one horse ahead, but that is the gray on 
“On, Bullet, on!’ and Bullet lessens the dis- 
tance between them every step! And now Bul- 
let’s nose is even with the other’s flank! ‘‘On, 
Bullet !’ and the black horse creeps up along the 
gray horse’s side! ‘‘On, Bullet !’’—Charlie speaks 
earnestly now ; the wire is only a few steps away, 
and Bullet goes up even with the gray’s shoul- 
der! The people in the grand-stand are holding 
their breath ; it is an exciting moment ; every- 
body wants the black horse and Charlie and the 
little girl to win. 

And now they are side by side, neck-and-neck, 
and the wire only a step away! ‘‘Once more, 
Bullet—on, on, old boy !’ and Bullet hears it 
and makes a brave plunge forward, and wins by 
half a head ! 

What shouting there was then! What a wav- 
ing of handkerchiefs and ribbons! They say 
some of the women cried, they were so happy. 
The men and boys shouted themselves hoarse ; 
and the Americus Rangers—they went completely 
wild. The little girl, who was a pretty, curly- 
haired child four years old, was frightened when 
she was first taken on the horse, and clung 
tightly to Charlie’s arm ; but, by the time the 
race was ended, seemed rather to enjoy the ex- 
perience. As they were riding back to the judges’ 
stand she turned to Charlie and said : ‘‘ Didn’t 
we yide fast?’ When he came back with the lit- 
tle girl on his horse, and saluted the judges, the 
cheering broke out afresh. The grave and digni- 
fied old gentleman who acted as senior judge 
took off his hat and told Charlie he had judged 
many a race, but never one like that, or one that 
it gave him such happiness to award. Then 
there was more cheering. 

Charlie took the little girl, who said her name 
was Virgie, over to the coach where were th 
happy girls who wore his colors. Here her 
mother came to claim her, and cried over her 
and hugged her and kissed her. She tried to 
thank Charlie, but could only cry when she at- 
tempted to speak to him. The girls in the coach 
only let little Virgie go after decorating her from 
head to foot with the green and white ribbons 
which they had. 

‘¢ She must, of course, wear Charlie’s colors,’’ 
they said. 

The little girl, who was on the inside of the 
track, had stolen away from her mother while 


a woman, had 
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she was watching the riders, and, slipping through 
the fence, had walked out on to the track. 

The soldier-boys attended the ball in uniform. 
There was an immense throng present. The Gov- 
ernor of the State was making the presentation of 
the medals. The first one presented was for the 
Gentleman’s R Mr. Charles Condon of Am- 

Charlie went upon the plat- 
lal was pinned on him. The 


ericus was call 
form, and the 
Governor mad speech to him, in which he 
called Charli hero for having saved the little 
girl’s life; and body clapped their hands in 
approval, Ch walked down ; but a surprise 
awaited him, for, when it came to the medals for 
the individual contest, the Governor said he had 
been requeste: innounce that, owing to an 
of Arnold Tricker, of Atlanta, 
the judges had \ irded the medal to Charles 
Condon, of Americus 

Now, it is 


error on the | 


hard for little boys to keep 


quiet, especia when they know something 
other people a 
Tricker’s act 


sible to keep 


so the boys who had seen 
Thursday had found it impos- 
» themselves. They had told 
some of their friends, and their friends had told 
somebody else nd it had finally reached the 
directors of the fair. He looked 
serious matter, and straightway 
started an investigation. He found that not only 
the two little boys, 


ears of one of tl 


upon it as a vi 


but two prominent men and 
listinctly seen Tricker move the 
post. ‘He report | the matter to the other di- 
rectors, who immedi itely notified Tricker’s cap- 
tain. The capt called his officers together, 
the judges and fair directors, 
they summoned Tri 


and, meeting w 
ker before them late on Fri- 
When told that the witnesses 
broke down and confessed that 

post on purpose. 


day afternoon 
had seen him, 
he had shaken t! 
them not to 1 


He begged 
it public, saying it was the 
first time in his life he had ever done a dishon- 
orable act. hi ew of this fact, and on account 
would create, tt was decided, 
1, to let the matter go as an 


of the scandal 
after a consultation 
error, without s 

All this was d 
so that when the 
the winner he vw 

With another speech the Governor pinned this 
medal on him also, and the brown-eyed girl from 
Savannah was crowned Queen. 


r more about it. 
ne without Charlie’s knowledge, 
Governor called out his name as 
s more surprised than anybody. 











GERALD’S MISSION. 
By HORATIO ALGER, Jr. 
CHAPTER XIV. 


HAT evening when Gerald 
went home he said to his 
stepmother : 

‘‘Mrs. Lane, I have 
something to tell you.”’ 
‘*Well?’’ she res- 
ponded, coldly. 
‘‘Tam going to leave 
the grocery store,’’ Gerald announced quietly. 
‘‘What? without my permission?’ she de- 
manded, in displeasure. 
‘*Yes, Mrs. Lane.’’ 
‘‘What’s your reason? Are you getting lazy? 

Are you tired of work ?”’ 

sok a 

‘‘Then let me know the cause of your deter- 
mination. Not that I shall consent to it.’’ 

‘‘Mr. Tubbs charged me with taking money 
from the drawer.’’ 

‘‘Oh-o!’’ said Abel. ‘‘So that’s what you 
have been up to. I suppose he has bounced 
you ge 





‘*Of course no one will believe it that knows 
me,’’ returned Gerald, contemptuously. 

‘Tm not so sure of that.’’ 

‘If your mother were not here I would give 
you a thrashing !’’ said Gerald, hotly. 

‘Ma wouldn’t let you.”’ 
All this is very discreditable, Gerald,’’ said 
his stepmother. ‘‘I certainly did not think that 
you would descend to theft. Mr. Tubbs might 
have had you arrested.”’ 

‘*T found a friend to speak up for me--Mr. 
Barton.”’ 


‘‘Has Mr. Tubbs discharged you, or is he 
willing to keep you ?”’ 

‘*T presume he is.”’ 

‘“Then you will go back,’’ said Mrs. Lane, de- 
cisively. 

‘‘T shall remain till the end of the week to 
oblige Mr. Tubbs, but I will stay no longer.’’ 

‘“We will see about that. Now it is time to 
go to bed.”’ 


CHAPTER XV. 

A STRANGE PROPOSAL, 
GERALD had learned to look upon Mr. Nugent 
as a friend upon whose advice and assistance he 
could rely. On Friday evening he called at the 


— (CONTINUED). 


house of his old friend and was cordially re- 
ceived. 

‘Let me know how you are getting on, ’ said 
the old gentleman. 

Gerald briefly recounted what had passed. 

‘*So your stepmother wishes you to remain 
with Mr. Tubbs ?”’ said Mr. Nugent. 

“To oe.” 

**And you object ?”’ 

““T don’t care to remain with a man who 
doubts my honesty.”’ 

John Nugent smiled. 

‘* Would you prefer me as an employer to Mr. 
Tubbs?” he asked, after a pause. 

‘‘Very much,’’ answered Gerald, brighten- 
ing up. 

He wondered, however, what Mr. Nugent could 
have for him to do. There seemed no chance in 
his establishment for a boy like him unless Mr. 
Nugent needed someone to work for him. Gerald 
was willing to do this, though he would have 
preferred some out-of-door employment. 

‘*Perhaps you wish me to do some writing?” 
he suggested, in a tone of inquiry. 

‘*No, I may wish to send you on a journey. 
Would you object to this?’ 

‘*No, sir; I should be delighted to have the 
chance to travel.’’ 

‘*So I supposed,’’ said Mr. Nugent, with a 
benevolent smile. ‘‘ Most young people enjoy 
that.”’ 

‘* Am I to go with you, sir?’ 

‘‘No. Iam not a good traveler. A cold, which 
I should be very apt to contract, would be likely 
to bring on my very old enemy, rheumatism. 
At my age a man prefers to linger by his own 
fireside. You are not afraid of rheumatism ?”’ 
he added, in a jocular tone. 

‘* No, sir.”’ 

After a pause Mr, Nugent resumed : 

‘“Two days sigce I received a letter from 
Montana, from a man I supposed to be dead. 
The contents took me very much by surprise. I 
will read you the letter, and this will prepare the 
way for the proposal I will make you.”’ 

The old gentleman drew from his desk a letter 
written on coarse paper, and addressed in a hand 
made tremulous by age or infirmity. 

It'was post-marked at Campville, Montana. 
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_FRANK R. STOCKTON. 





WOMEN AND MEN, 


By COL. T. W. HIGGINSON. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


For 1897 CONTAIN 


GEORGE DU MAURIER’S 
Last Novel 


A New Novel of the Twentieth Century, by 


SHORT STORIES will continue to be the most popular feature of the magazine. 
STRIKING AMERICAN FEATURES will be contributed by JOHN BACH McMASTER, 


WOODROW WILSON, OWEN WISTER, FREDERIC REMINGTON and WILLIAM 
DEAN HOWELLS. 


ree BAZAR 


WOMEN IN SOCIETY AND AT HOME, 
By JUNIUS HENRI BROWNE, By a New York Girl. 


10 Cents a Copy. PUBLISHED WEEKLY. $4.00 a Year. 


MARTIAN 


Which was begun in the October Number. GEORGE DU MAURIER 





Will be attractive features of this volume. 


FRANK R. STOCKTON, 


Will appear during the year. 


35 Cents a Copy. _ $4.00 a Year. 





In 1897 pasion tnequaiea FASHION JOURNAL 


AN UNRIVALLED PAPER FOR THE HOME. 


4 SPLENDID SERIALS 


By MARIA LOUISE POOL, W. D. HOWELLS, 

OCTAVE THANET, S. R. CROCKETT. 
Working Girls’ Clubs and Young Women’s Christian Association Work, 
By LILLIAN W. BETTS. 


STRONG SHORT STORIES ” fe" 
THE EARLIEST YEARS OF CHILDHOOD, 
By FRANCES FISHER WOOD, 
BREAD-WINNING AVOCATIONS IN NEW LINES, 
\ By CLARE BUNCE. 
EMBROIDERY AND NEEDLEWORK . 
Illustrated by CANDACE WHEELER, ALICE C. MORSE and others 
THE OUTDOOR WOMAN, CEREMONY AND ETIQUETTE, 
By ADELIA K. BRAINERD. By ANNA WENTWORTH SEARS. 


WHAT GIRLS ARE DOING, 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New Vouk. 
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GERALD’S MISSION. 733 
The letter was passed to Gerald, who read as ‘But I have not been happy. I have lived the life 
follows of a recluse, cut off by my own act from friends and so- 
ciety, and my wealth has done me no good. My busi- 
“Mr. Joun Nucent—If you turn to the signature of ness has occupied my mind, and afforded me in that 
this letter you will recognize the name of a man who way my only relief from remorse. Latterly my health 
once did vou a great wrong. Twenty years since Iwas has been poor | i have felt myself breaking down. 
in the employ of the firm of which you were a senior [am probably about your own age, but I feel sure that 
member. I had acess to the safe, and one day Iap-_ I shall not live g. Lhave some distant relatives at the 
propriated twenty thousand dollars in negotiable se- East, but I feel that what property I have should be left, 
curities and fled. Probably you notified the police, in the way of atonement, to the man I have wronged. 





‘** MR. TUBBS CHARGED ME WITH TAKING MONEY FROM THE DRAWER.’ ”’ 
but I succeeded in getting away with my ill-gotten ‘“*T am nota to go East. Would it be possible for 
gains. I| visited different parts of the great West, but you to come here and receive the money and property 
finally settled down in an out-of-the-way place in I possess, meré caving me enough to see me through 
Montana. I have been here ever since. Part of the the short time I have yet to live? If not—if you, too, 
money I deposited in a Chicago bank, part I brought are unable to travel—will you send me some trusted 
with me. At that time as now mining was the chief friend who will act in your behalf? If possible, send 
business in Montana. I engaged in it with varying me some one who will remain with me to the end. 


success. Upon the whole I have greatly prospered. There are rough people hereabouts who might rob me. 
Probably I have in my possession at least twenty-five Fortunately, partly from my poor way of living, I am 
thousand dollars. not supposed to have much money. Probably no one 
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supposes me to be worth over three to four thousand 
dollars. I dread the time when I shall be quite help- 
less, as then I should be at the mercy of designing and 
unscrupulous parties. 

‘You may be surprised that I have learned your ad- 
dress. Lately I fell in with a stranger from the East, 
who spoke of you and gave me the information I de- 
sired. I trust this letter will be received and that you 
will feel like acting upon it. I shall die easy if I am 
able, even at this late day, to make some atonement for 
my wrong-doing. ‘Yours respectfully, 

“Tomas Nixon.” 

Gerald read this letter with interest, but could 
not understand how it could bear any relation to 
him. 

‘What do you think of it, Gerald?’ asked 
Mr. Nugent. 

‘“The man seems truly penitent,’’ answered 
Gerald. 

“You think, then, that it seems sincere and 
truthful? You would be likely to put confidence 
in it?” 

“Yés_air.”’ 

‘*T remember this man Nixon; he was a 
trusted clerk in our bank when I was a merchant 
in New York. We all felt amazed when he turned 
out a thief ; he had no bad habits or extravagant 
tastes so far as any of us knew.’’ 

‘* Pid you put the police on his track ?”’ 

‘The matter was reported, of course ; but we 
found that a considerable expenditure was re- 
quired to excite interest. and spur on the police 
detectives to active efforts. Finally the search 
was given up and the matter was well-nigh for- 
gotten.’’ 

‘*Then the sum taken did not embarrass the 
firm ?”’ 

‘Only slightly and temporarily.. Twenty vears 
have passed, as the letter says, and I had well- 
nigh forgotten Nixon and‘ his crime till this let- 
ter reached me.”’ 

The old gentleman paused, and .Gerald felt 
like asking, ‘‘ What are you going to do about 
it?’ but Mr. Nugent anticipated. 

‘*T have been thinking over this letter, and 
the writer’s request, and it embarrasses me. Of 
course it is out of the question for me to go out 
to Montana, in my state of health.” 

‘So I suppose, sir. You might send some- 
one.”’ 

“True, but whom shall I send? Ten years 
ago, when I was more in touch with the world, | 
might have thought of someone. But, partly on 
account of my health, I have withdrawn from 
society and from business, and actually I cannot 
think of anyone whom I should wish to trust 
with such a weighty responsibility.” 


MISSION. 


Gerald quite entered into his feelings and 
views, but was quite unable to offer a suggestion. 
Of what Mr. Nugent had in his mind he had not 
the remotest conception. 

** You will want to do something ?’’ he said. 
‘*Such a sum of money is worth securing.’ 

‘‘So most people would say. In my case, 
having abundant means, I am less likely to be 
influenced by this consideration. My chief ob- 
ject, if I comply with the writer’s request, is to 
bring relief to his mind by enabling him to make 
atonement for his offence. It was only this after- 
noon that I thought of one whom I could send 
out to Montana as my agent.”’ 

‘Ts it anyone I know ?” asked Gerald. 

Mr. Nugent smiled. 

‘*Probably you know him better than anyone 
else in the world. I mean yourself !”’ 

Gerald started in amazement. 

“You really mean it?’ he asked. 

“Ta” 

‘But I am only a boy.”’ 

‘True, but you are a good, sensible and reli- 
able boy. How old are you i 

‘Sixteen, sir.”’ 

‘*So I supposed. The qualities I mentioned 
are not a matter of age. Sometimes a boy is 
more reliable than a man.”’ 

‘*T thank you very much for your good opin- 
ion of me,’’ said Gerald ; “‘ T am afraid you think 
too well of me.’’ 

‘*It may be so, but I have a good deal of con- 
fidence in you.” 

‘‘T am very young for such a responsible com- 
mission.”’ 

‘*That’s true. -[ wish you were older, but that 
is a matter that cannot-be hastened. The sum of 
it all is, that failing you I know of no one whom 
I would care to trust. It must be either you or 
none. Are you willing to undertake the task ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir, if you think me competent. I am 
not only willing, but shall be very glad to.”’ 

‘You are quite sure that you will like it as 
well as staying with Mr. Tubbs ?”’ 

Mr. Nugent said this with a smile. 

‘‘T should not be willing to stay with Mr. 
Tubbs at any rate,’ 

“When do you ‘leave him ?”’ 

‘*To-morrow evening.”’ 

“*Verv well. I will get you ready to start for 
Montana on Monday.”’ 


When Gerald reached home it was five minutes 
past ten o’clock. Abel met him at the door. 

‘* Ma says she won’t have you comin’ home so 
late,’’ he said. ‘‘She’ll give it to you !”’ 
(To he continued. ) 
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YOUR LAST CHANCE .csce2."s, 


Never will there be another special offer made on this great Standard Dictionary and Encyclopaedia of all the 
world’s knowledge. This is positively the last chance you will ever have to secure the work on such extremely liberal 
terms. We fully intended to advance the price to regular rates on November 30, but thousands of people in all walks of life have requested 
an extension of time until Christmas. After careful consideration we have decided to continue our Special Offer until the above date. This 
is done simply and only as a further means of advertising this wonderful storehouse of information, We do not expect to make money by 
this offer, as the very low price on such liberal terms barely pays for paper, printing and binding, saying nothing of the enormous investment 
of over $750,000 required in the production of the work. The tremendous amount of talk created will help to advertise this most modern and 
entirely up-to-date home reference library. No advertisement can do it justice —it is its own most eloquent advocate. 


FOR A CHRISTMAS CIFT NOTHING COULD BE BETTER. 


Your pastor, teacher, friend, parents, or your children will appreciate this great work beyond expression. It will last a life-time, and 
always give satisfaction. No business or professional man, teacher, student, mechanic, bousewife, or any other person who wishes to keep 
abreast of the times, or who is interested in the laudable enterprise of self-education, can allow this rare opportunity to pass without careful 
investigation. The new and entirely up-to-the-times 


ENCYCLOPZEDIC DICTIONARY 


Embodies all the features of a complete dictionary and a thorough encyclopedia, Until December 24th this truly marvelous work will be 
furnished any reader of this announcement on receipt of only $1.00 in cash and the remainder small monthly payments, amounting to about 
five cents aday. This is but litthke more than one-third the regular price. After December 24th prices will be immediately restored to 
regular rates— $42.00 to $70 00 a set, according to binding. 


Don’t forget this Spe- 
cial Offer holds good 
only until Christ- 
mas Eve, at which 
time the price will be 
advanced to $42 to $70 
“aot ae a set. 


cope DIC lEbeye? Th ‘ie 
F THIS SUPERB NEW EDITION 


D 
a STIONARY | Dicy 
Sree 
Revised to June 1, 1896, contains thousands 
of the newer words not found in any other 
reference book on earth, including the very 
latest coinages of 1896, such as * Roentgen 
rays,”’ “aseptolin,”’ “ vitascope.”  “ skia- 
\ a = graph,”’ “ fluoroscope,” etc. It is the only 
OLumeE i. iy a : up-to-date dictionary, the most practical en- 
CRE. - | Vr cyclopeedia, and also a 
mal Se OLUME IV. 


ao RE URhe=z, | H | GENUINE TRIUMPH OF ART 


with its magnificent array of chromatic 
plates in 17 COLORS, dozens of single 
and double-page engravings in delicate 
monotone, and 3,000 illustrations. 


: {00 EDITORS 


snd thousands of special contributors from 
all over the globe have devoted their best 
talents to the preparation of this marvel- 
THEY LOOK. ous condensation of all the world’s knowl- 


edge. Look at the list! The great Prof. 


Four massive volumes, each 9 in. wide, 11 1-2 in. long, 
3 in. thick, containing 5,359 pages, 16,000 columns of clear 
type matter, 3,000 illustrations ; 250,000 words defined, 50,000 (a — Huxley on zoology and physiology ; Prof. 
encyclopedic topics. Weight of set, about 10 lbs. - ee A. hey mn eg ee $ Le — 
Staintr,'music : Hunter, Morris, Estoclet, 
THIS HANDSOME BOOK-CASE FREE OF CHARCE. Herrtage, Williams—the most brilliant 
educators of the nineteenth century. 


More than $750,000 Required to Produce this Work. 


IT IS THE LATEST AND BEST DICTIONARY of our language. Each legitimate F 
origin, history, development. spelling, pronunciation, and various meanings. 

IT IS A CONCISE ENCYCLOPEDIA of anatomy, botany, chemistry, zoology, geology, art, music, physics, philosophy, mathe- 
matics, mechanics, theology, biblical research, etc. 50,000 separate encyclopedic subjects tersely treated by the master minds of our 
reneration. 
IT IS A SUPERB LIBRARY BOOK, printed on high grade white’ paper. from plates never before on press, durably bound, and 
containing the most superb illustrations, in 17 colors and in monotone, ever made for any reference work 


TWO EXPERT OPINIONS- THOUSANDS SIMILAR. 


Rev. Dr. Chas. H. Parkhurst.—“ The Encyclopedic Dictionary 





nglish word is exhaugtively treated as to its 


Scientific American, New York.—“ It forms in itself a library 
is a library condensed into four volumes; a ton of diffusiveness for the busy man of affairs, the mechanic ambitious to advance 
reduced to forty pounds of quintessence, and withal, as delicate in himself in his line r the student or apprentice just making a 
detail as it is comprehensive in contents.” beginning.”’ 


A HANDSOME BOOK FREE.—On receipt of a two-cent stamp to pay postage, you will receive ok of 100 specimen pages, colored plates, etc. 


HOW TO SECURE T's GREAT BARCAIN,-Send $1.00, and the four handsome volumes will be forwarded. 


Subsequent payments are made as follows: Cloth binding, $1.50 per month for one year; Half Russia 
binding, $2.00 per month ; and Full Sheep binding $2.50 per month, First payment in any case is only One Dollar. To cash buyers we 
allow a discount of 10 per cent., and furnish the book-case free of charge ; otherwise the book-case is $1.50, which must be paid in advance. 
This allowance represents cost of keeping monthly payment accounts. We recommend Half Russia Binding as the most serviceable. 


When ordering be sure to mention style binding wanted. All transportation charges must be paid by purchasers. We refer to any Com- 
mercial Agency, any Newspaper, or any Bank in Philadelphia. AGENTS WANTED. Mention Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly.) 


Books Cuaranteed as Represented or Money Refunded if Returned in 10 Days. 


SYNDICATE PUBLISHING CO.,, 2348S. Eighth St., Philadelphia, 
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Mrs. Humpury Warp has given us another powerful 
novel in ‘Sir George Tressady.’’ Again she has de- 
monstrated her wonderful genius as a novelist of the 
highest order. ‘Sir George Tressady”’ is certainly a 
great novel, written by one who is almost a master in 
the art of writing. Few novels of the year can be 
compared to it; it might be styled the novel of the 
year. It is a story of politics in England, of the work- 
ing-classes, of labor unions. Few other writers could 
make of this material a novel that would attract the 
least attention in this country ; but under the master 
hand of Mrs. Ward the subject becomes interesting, 
fascinating, even to those who care nothing for politics 
in any country. She weaves a spell about the reader 
by her remarkable style and her splendid character 
drawing. Tressady and Letty, his pretty but vain and 
selfish wife, Marcella Maxwell, Lord Fontenoy, Tress- 
ady’s mother, Betty Levan, and the other figures in 
this book, are real live people whose actions are full 
of human interest. Although Mrs. Ward’s power lies 
in the style of her writing and her breadth of view, 
rather than in any ability to depict dramatic scenes, 
there are in “Sir George Tressady” several exciting 
episodes which ‘make the book at times intensely 
dramatic. Particularly noticeable in this respect is the 
interview between Marcella Maxwell and Letty Tress- 
ady, in reference to a letter sent by the latter to Mar- 
cella’s husband. This is one of the greatest scenes in 
modern fiction, and we doubt if it has been surpassed 
by any recent story-teller. In many respects the new 
work rises much above the standard the author set 
for herself in ‘‘ Marcella,” to which it is really a 
sequel, while in others, as might be expected, it sinks 
a little below There is no doubt, however, that Mrs 
Ward has gained much more than she has lost in the 
ability to write an admirable story. [The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 2 vols. $2.00, 


¥ 


It will be a relief to those who do not like the pur- 
pose-novel, so much in vogue just now, to take up 
‘*The Statement of Stella Maberly,’’ by F. Anstey, who 
is best known as the author of ‘‘ Vice Versa.” There 
is no purpose to this story; it is simply an interest- 
ing narrative of a young woman’s remarkable experi- 
ences as the companion of a beautiful girl It has a 
striking plot, which is set forth in such a manner as 
to hold the reader’s attention to the end. But that 
is all that can be said in favor of it. The story is an 
unpleasant one, and there is a touch of the horrible in 
it. A young woman indirectly murders another, who 
comes to life again with an entirely different character 
to the sweet, lovable and altogether admirable one 
she had before her death ; or, at least, that is what the 


reader is led to suppose by Stella Maberly’s statement. 


There is little in the book that is pleasing, inspiring 
or uplifting, and no one can receive mttch benefit from 
its perusal. [D. Appleton & Company, New York. 
$1.25. 





Professor John Bach McMaster has written an inter- 
esting and valuable article on ‘‘The Origin, Meaning 


and Application of the Monroe Doctrine,’’ and it has 
just been published in a pretty white-and-silver bind- 
ing by Henry Altemus, Philadelphia. In the same 
dainty series are ‘‘ Why Americans Dislike England,” 


» by Professor George Burton Adams, of Yale, and ‘The 


Higher Education as a Training for Business,’’ by 
Harry Pratt Juds 


books -seem rat! 


The delicate white covers of these 
inappropriate to the practical sub- 
jects they discuss Henry Altemus, Philadelphia. 30 


eents each. 


The boys will be 
that new books 


interested in the announcement 
both Horatio Alger, Jr. and Harry 
just been published. ‘t Frank Hunter’s 
Peril” is written in Mr. Alger’s popular and fascinat- 
ing style, which is thoroughly liked by almost every 
boy, Harry Castlemon’s new book is called ‘‘The 
Mystery of Lost River Cafion,’’ and its strong plot is 


Castlemon have 


worked out in the most captivating manner. Both 
beoks will delight the many young lovers of these 
authors. [Henry T. Coates & Company, Philadelphia. 


$1.25 each. 


\ little book it will please the girls is ‘‘ Three 
Little Daughters of the Revolution,’ by Nora Perry. It 
contains three of that charming writer's short stories : 
‘Dorothy,’ “ Patty’ and “ Betty Boston’s Fourth of 
July.”’ Mothers need have no hesitancy in placing 
this book in the hands of their young daughters ; the 
ind thoroughly*wholesome, and a 
ot help but benefit their readers. 
much good with her literary work, 


stories are exce 
perusal of them 
Miss Perry has « 


besides affording real entertainment to thousands of 
young people, and her recent death is much to be 
regretted. [Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston. 


75 cents, 


Among rect wks of fietion are ‘An Honest 
Doubter,’’? by Hattie A. Cooley (the Standard Publish- 
ing Company, Cincinnati, .O.); ‘‘ Mr. Mercer of New 


York,” by Annie Henri Wilson, and ‘‘ Edgar Fairfax,’ 
by the author of *‘ The Twin Sisters’? (G. W. Dilling- 
ham oar Soa New York); *‘ Heavy Odds,’’ by Marcus 
Clarke (the J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia); 

‘Cursed Before Birth,” by J. H. Tilden, M.D., Denver, 
Colo. 
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Tue Portfolio begs to suggest to American play- 
wrights the introduction of the Emperor Louis Napo- 
leon III. into a drama as its hero. His life in Lon- 
don, his escape from Ham, his coup d'état, his fetes at 
Compiegne and his Sedan tableau would make fine 
dramatic scenes and action. And his pale, imperturb- 
able, inscrutable face, his characteristic waxed mus- 
tache, and his affectations of manner would call for 
an interesting stage make-up in final scenes. Then 
the Empress Eugénie and the adventuress Lady Stuart 
would make excellent portrayals for actresses as hero- 
ines. * 

Why do we associate a feeling of sadness with au- 
tumn? Have the poets occasioned the idea? Was it 
not Bryant who gave us that sad song of the falling 
leaf, beginning : 


“The melancholy days have come, the saddest of the 
year, 
Of wailing winds, and naked woods and meadows 
brown and sear.” 


Perhaps it is by contrast with these two seasons 
freighted with anticipation—spring and summer ; with 
hopes in all their early days. We saw bud and blos- 
som expanding into fruit ; and the early chirp of birds 
foretold a coming bird chorus. If we are in ruralities, 
wayside weeds and grasses seem to be bidding us good- 
by, although a sight of the dandelion’s leaf brings a 
bit of anticipation and thoughts of a resurrection of 
the beautiful yellow flower six ‘months off’; and so 
may the seeds of the briar-rose, or the floating down of 
the disintegrating thistle. There is, however, consola- 
tion in the fruits of the nuts and the gorgeous kaleido- 
scopes of grove and forest. November comes in with 
ragged wardrobe. Its shortening days, however, sug- 
gest indoors and books, or the disappearing round 
fireside of the old homestead that has given way to the 
register or the steam-pipes by no means jocund. It is 
the prologue month to the drama of winter when men 
and women prowl in garments odorous of camphor and 
cedar, and everyone takes interest in the pending 
question of the seal fisheries. Winter, whom the poet 
Thomson says “‘comes to rule the varied year,’’ and 
Cowper, perhaps, insensibly recalling his brother 
bard, terms “ ruler of the inverted years.”’ 


*% 


The summer of 1896 will always be memorable in 
literary annals as ending the lives of three great female 
writers — Harriett Beecher Stowe, the novelist, Kate 
Field, the journalist, and Gail Hamilton, the versatile 
authoress. The latter’s signature was a nom de plume, 
composed of the second syllable in her Christian name 
of Abigail and of Hamilton, the village of her birth- 


place. Few identified her with her spinster appella- 
tion of Mary Abigail Dodge. Maine’s great statesman, 
Blaine, whose biographer she was, once humorously 
observed : ‘‘She was inappropriately named, for she 
never ‘dodged’ an issue, but was ever courageous and 
self-reliant.”’ 


* 
* * 


Doubtless all readers of daily newspapers notice how 
felicitous are the headlines. They often, like the head- 
note of a law reporter aims to for practitioner or judge, 
express in a few sentences the gist of what follows. So 
that the newspaper reader pressed for time may often 
by merely reading the headlines obtain his news. 

‘Headlining”’ is regarded as an art by the editors, and 

some newspapers have on the staff ‘‘ subs’’ who are ex- 
clusively employed to headline or subhead the proofs. 
Ability to condense and yet be epigrammatic or pi- 
quant in expression, as well as to grasp the essence of 
the matter lined, constitute the necessities and excel- 
lencies of the headliner. Foreign newspapers do not 
pay that attention to headlines which is paid by 
American editors. In this country more attention is 
paid to what may be termed typographical millinery. 
The choice of the kind of type for’a headline is often 
important, and the lines that follow each other are to 
be graded and shaded as in engraving. It was a tradi- 
tion in the office of one Chicago newspaper that 
a certain clever headliner received the princely 
salary of $5,000 a year, simply for his exclusive skill 
in his selections. The present John Murray (the 
third), a nestor among London publishers, is credited 
with having said that half the success of a book, es- 
pecially of a novel, depended upon choice of title. His 
reader and literary suggester for years, and at a hand- 
some stipend, was the late Louis J. Jennings, once 
editor of the New York Times, a quarter of a century 
ago, who returned to his native London and became 
and died there a Member of Parliament. It is known 
that he felicitously named many books for Publisher 
Murray. ‘‘Lady Audley’s Secret’? was the felicitous 
title of the novel that began the fame of Miss Braddon. 
When she married Publisher Maxwell, who brought 
out many of her later romances, he often christened 
them with happy expressed titles. It is reliably 
said that the publisher of William Black suggested 
many of the names of his novels, and notably “In 
Silk Attire.” Next to the headliner in a newspaper 
office the chief proofreader comes in importance. The 
gentleman who fills that position on the London Times 
is a Cambridge graduate, who has a salary of £1,000, or 
$5,000 ; but then he is a great scholar, not only in the 
English language, but in all ancient and other tongues, 
not excepting Asiatic ones. He is also permitted to 
query and suggest excisions or additions to the work 
of writers and editors. 
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